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MR. GLADSTONE ON MANTLOOD SUFFRAGE. 


Tue object which the former article in this Review‘ sought to attain 
has been answered far more completely than its author ever ventured 
to hope. The question has not been allowed to go by default. 
Not only has an answer been given, but it has come from the person 
of all the most competent to give it, not only from his large and 
long experience, but from a power of argument and wealth of illus- 
tration in which no one can pretend to vie with him. When Mr. 
Gladstone enters the arena, we may be quite sure that if the argument 
fail to convince, it is from the inherent weakness of the cause, and 
not from any failure on the part of the advocate. Having in full 
measure what we asked for—a statement of the case in favour of 
household suffrage in the counties—and also what we did not expect 
—a full statement of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions and reasons in favour 
of equal electoral districts and universal suffrage—we cannot, with- 
out some suspicion of cowardice, refuse to examine a subject so 
interesting, and brought forward under such commanding auspices. 
We were at considerable pains to prove what appeared to us a 
rather startling conclusion: that the extension of the suffrage to 
country houscholders made necessary a complete redistribution of 
seats on a new principle, and that this in its turn would imuke it 
impossible to resist the accomplishment of universal suffrage. To 
this part of our argument Mr. Gladstone has no objection to offer. 
We have pointed out that the House of Commons is not rising in 
public estimation, that the elections are becoming more and more 
expensive, that thus youth and talent, except when accompanied by 
riches, are excluded, and that any lowering of the franchise and the 
consequent redistribution of seats must still further increase expense. 
To this also Mr. Gladstone agrees, In fact, the differences between 
us are reduced to the expediency of lowering the franchise, and of 
creating new and equal electoral districts. Both propositions, as 
(1) See Fortnightly Review for October last. 
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treated by Mr. Gladstone, will be found on examination sufficiently 
startling, seeing that they involve the assent on his part to the two 
principal points of the People’s Charter. 

We have said in our former article that to seek our electing bodies 
in organizations which are in the habit of acting together for other 
than ana purposes, was an excellent principle i in English elec- 
tions. From this opinion Mr. Gladstone emphatically dissents. 
“Tt would seem odd,” he says, “that when you have a function of 
the very highest importance to be discharged, you should intrust 
the discharge of it, not to bodies chosen and put together for their 
fitness to dinchange it, but to bodies chosen and presumably fitted to 
do something else. It seems like saying this: electoral powers 
shall be given to non-electoral fitness. This plan has been found to 
offer the strongest obstacle to the extension of the franchise. The 
reason for commending this principle is a superstition derived from 
the times before the Reform Dill of 1852.” We confess that we 
were not prepared for so brisk an attack on such a subject. We 
have always held the belief that municipal was the mother of 
political freedom, and that the day that witnesses the separation of 
the one from the other will be an evil day for both. We believe 
that persons accustomed to act together, well acquainted with each 
other, and having chiefs and leaders in whom they place confidence, 
are more likely to act together well for the purposes of an election 
than “persons chosen and put together for the purpose of dis- 
charging that duty only. ” It does not appear to us that fitness for 
the discharge of municipal duties implies unfitness for the discharge 
of duties of a inal t similar nature. Nor are we much alarmed 
at the obstacles which the retention of the representation of muni- 
cipalities may afford to the extension of the political franchise, or 
afraid of being caught tripping on such a subject in the company 
of Mr. Burke. It is true that we no longer require municipalities 
as protectors against the Crown or the aristocracy ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone reminds us very opportunely that our liberties are now in the 
hands of the constituencies. Those constituencies, as will appear 
presently, are about, if he has his way, to be placed entirely at the 
mercy of persons who at this moment have no vote at all, and we 
may well be excused if we catch at, or rather refuse to destroy, any 
institution which may tend in any degree to break the shock 
between our present and his future. 

We have dealt thus at length with this matter, because it reveals 
to us Mr. Gladstone’s views on a subject which he has not otherwise 
brought prominently forward. He dreads the present distribution 
of seats as a serious obstacle to universal suffrage, and, as it appears 
to us, has made up his mind that the only way to carry out his views 
on reform is to establish the numerical instead of the municipal 
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principle, and to adopt the section of the People’s Charter which 
would take away representation from boroughs, universities, and 
counties, and give it, as in America, to electoral districts equal to 
each other in population. The injured shade of Fergus O’Connor 
may fairly claim the first of England’s living statesmen as a convert 
to that article of the Charter which has hitherto found little favour 
anywhere. 

We shall make no apology to our readers for entering into a 
detailed examination of the arguments which Mr. Gladstone has 
adduced in support of his propositions with regard to the franchise. 
We can imagine no time better spent than that employed in weighing 
the opinions of such a man on such a subject, even if we are unable 
to agree with him. 

Mr. Gladstone tells us that in 1867 we “determined” that the 
householders in towns were so far possessed of the following qualities 
“in the aggregate” that they ought to possess the franchise. We 
may remark in passing that we do not profess to understand what 
possessing qualities “in the aggregate” means, unless it is to be 
taken as the assertion of the rather doubtful proposition that 
qualities may belong to a class which are not inherent in any of its 
members. However this may be, these are the qualities which, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s direction, we answer for in the aggregate. 
That the borough householders are loyal, sober, and thought- 
ful in disposition, having access to political information, reasonably 
capable of forming a judgment on public affairs, and well disposed 
to defer to the advice of others who might be found more capable 
still. Now we should Jike to know when, and by whom, was this 
judgment formed and announced? Was it by the Liberal party 
who, in 1866, carried the second reading of a bill which fixed the 
borough franchise at a rental of £7 a year? or was it by the Tory 
party in 1867, who voted in dogged silence for what they detested, 
and, though they preferred their party to their country, never pre- 
tended to believe in the measure that they carried? The House 
determined to give the franchise, but never pretended that they 
believed in the possession of these qualities by those to whom they 
gave it, either “reasonably,” “in the aggregate,” or in any other 
manner. 

It may be said, and we are not prepared to deny it, that 
Parliament ought not to have given this franchise, unless they were 
convinced of all this and of a great deal more. But we never heard 
that the maxim, omnia presumuntur rite et solenniter acta, was appli- 
cable to motives, and that we are bound to believe that Parliament 
had these feelings because they are necessary to justify its conduct. 
We need not enter into an invidious comparison between the town 
and rural householder, since it was not for his fitness but for the 
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convenience of the Tory Government that he was enfranchised, and 
we are not bound by the opinions of a former Parliament, be they 
never so clearly expressed. 

Having, we hope, thus successfully escaped from the perils of what 
lawyers call an estoppel, we may proceed to examine the arguments 
adduced in favour of the admission to the franchise of the rural 
householder. The first question is as to qualification. Are the 
country householders qualified? Not being quite confident that 
he can raise the candidate to the height of the test, Mr. Gladstone 
seeks to bring down the test to the stature of the candidate. 
He is not perfectly qualified. But then who is? Mr. Gladstone 
is like the Cdipus of Sophocles. He asks little, receives less, 
and that is sufficient for him. One ingredient in qualification 
is, we are told, interest in public affairs, and this the agricultural 
labourer possesses because he is stationary. We confess we should 
have drawn exactly the contrary inference. Then the poor, we are 
told, are less selfish than the rich, and therefore more fit to judge 
of public affairs. We should have thought that his desires are 
stronger as his needs are greater, and the stake which he risks by 
change is smaller. The agricultural labourer is more liable to torpor, 
we are told, than to passion ; but somehow or other all his qualities, 
be they faults or be they virtues, tend equally to one result—the 
qualifying him for the clective franchise. There may be some little 
want, it is admitted, of intellectual training; but then each section of 
the community knows something that the others do not, and thus it 
is proved, that because one man can mow and another can thresh, 
there must be questions on which they must be able to give a better 
political opinion than a higher and more educated class. As to 
intellectual and moral competency, that, it is admitted, must come 
from culture only ; but then no one class is to be trusted with 
ubsolute power, and so the uneducated are to check the upper classes, 
making up for their deficiency of knowledge by the “adjective 
tendency ” to confide in others, who, we sincerely hope, will not turn 
out to be the very persons against whom they are to protect them- 
selves and socicty. 

We must here venture a remark which the reader can hardly 
have failed to anticipate—that the arguments which we have been 
reproducing in a condensed form from the pen of Mr. Gladstone 
scarcely carry with them that weight and force which might have 
been expected from such a man on such a subject. They base the 
fitness to exercise the franchise on the possession of the commonest 
feelings and interests of humanity. Almost every argument is wide 
enough to include men, women, and children. They begin by 
secking to prove that the rural labourer should have the franchise 
because the town householder has it; they end by proving 
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that the rural labourer should have the franchise because 
every one ought to have the franchise. It would seem that the 
case for the rural labourer could not be made sufficiently strong 
without calling in the aid of arguments which would go the full 
length of admitting everybody. The inference is most important. 
This great master of dialectics has tried to make out a case for the 
rural labourer on his own merits, and has, on his own showing, 
utterly failed. The proof of his failure is, that he has felt him- 
self obliged to fall back on arguments which only touch the rural 
householder so far as he forms part of the genus homo. The natural 
thing to do under the circumstances, when the discovery was made 
that the rural householder could not be successfully treated as 
belonging to a superior class, was to expand the conclusion to the 
dimensions of the premises, and to convert the argument for the 
rural householder into an argument for manhood, or rather male 
and female, suffrage. 

And this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone has done, only he has had 
the kindness to leave us his unsuccessful attempt to explain the 
evolution of his ideas. 

‘* Tt tristis arator 

Mocrentem abjungens fraterna ceede juvencum 

Atque opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra.” 
These are his words. ‘ At this point let us suspend for a moment 
the process of handling this or that particular argument, and let us 
look a little more to the question at large according to political 
justice; that is to say, according to common sense applied to the 
particular province in which lie such questions of right and wrong 
as arise out of the relations of political society. For the present I 
shall so far proceed upon a petitio principii as to assume (1) that we 
are considering the case of adult males, neither disqualified by 
mental infirmity, nor deprived of liberty on account of crimes, nor 
loading the community with the cost of their subsistence ; (2) that 
in questions of political fitness we have to deal with this or that 
section in the mass, and not with the eccentric and exceptional 
cases of individuals; (3) that in practice the question before us is 
simply that of household suffrage in the counties.” 

On this singular passage we would observe that no reason is given 
why, having undertaken to prove one thing, the argument should 
stop short in the middle, and the proof of something else be sub- 
stituted for it. We entirely acquit Mr. Gladstone of begging the 
question, to which he pleads guilty, for instead of assuming the 
conclusion he asks leave to withdraw it, in order, by another process, 
to prove that conclusion and a great deal more. We also take note of 
the appearance, for the first time in these discussions, of the term 
political justice, which appears to be a réchauffé, under a new name, 
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of our old friend, The Rights of Man. Before we follow Mr. Glad- 
stone into his demonstration of the justice and expediency of universal 
suffrage, we cannot refrain from remarking how entirely this change 
justifies those who in 1866 and 1867 were accused of exaggeration, 
because they insisted that the change then made was the inevitable 
precursor of universal suffrage. We may further point out how com- 
pletely the argument which we relied on two months ago is supported 
by the authority of Mr. Gladstone. We contended that the further 
extension of the franchise leads directly to universal suffrage, and Mr. 
Gladstone practically, if not in so many words, admits the same 
thing, by first trying to support rural householders on their own 
merits, and then making manhood suffrage the ground on which he 
bases the expediency of household suffrage. 

We are directed, in this second attempt, to reason on qualification. 
We thought that we had already gone through this process, and are 
not told why it is to be repeated. Here then are the arguments in 
favour of manhood suffrage, as revised and corrected by the minister 
who proposed a £7 franchise in 1866. 1. Every man must, 
directly or indirectly, contribute to the revenue. The same thing 
may be said of every dog. A man satisfies the qualification by 
paying for a glass of beer. 2. Every man by his labour contributes 
to the public wealth. The same thing may be said of every cart- 
horse. 3. Nine men out of ten are fathers of families. This quali- 
fication is the condition of the continuance of the species which we 
share with the lower animals. 4. Every man is possessed of the 
power of doing a great deal of mischief. So is almost every animal. 
We have known houses where everything that was broken wzs 
attributed to the agency of the cat. It will hardly be believed that 
these four arguments, expounded, of course, and amplified, are the four 
Corinthian pillars which are destined to support the enormous fabric 
of universal suffrage. We shall not think it necessary to criticise 
them further, but content ourselves with the remark that we seem, 
somehow or other, to have slipped down from the human into the 
animal kingdom, and that we sigh for some reason for submitting 
ourselves to the will of the many which is drawn at least from 
qualities peculiar to the human race, to which, after all, the poorest 
and most ignorant among us do belong. 

But, cogent as this demonstration may be, Mr. Gladstone admits 
that some exception may be taken to it. He thinks that persons 
may be found who think that wisdom and virtue, rather than working, 
and paying taxes, becoming parents, and ability to do mischief, are the 
true criterion of fitness. Against this he urges that the popular judg- 
ment is in many cases more just than that of the higher orders. We 
should like to have had an instance, but none is given us. In the 
second place, it is urged that we give Members to the universities— 
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not a very powerful agency for bridling the democratic impulses of 
three kingdoms, and one which, on his own principle of refusing 
electoral power to bodies formed alio intuitu, Mr. Gladstone would be 
bound to destroy. Then rich men have several votes, poor men 
only one. Nota very potent corrective, nor one which would long 
survive. Then we are told that property has an influence; but alas! 
property is not identical with wisdom and virtue, and may ouly sub- 
stitute one lowering influence for another ; and a poor man once pos- 
sessed of power is more likely to be influenced by a desire to create by 
law a property for himself, than by respect for the property of others. 

Mr. Gladstone goes on to remark with perfect truth that this 
inequality, the numerical superiority of those nearest the ground, is 
inherent in all representative government. Society is a cone, in 
which the lowest layer exceeds in area all the layers above it. Most 
true, it does so; but is that any reason for exaggerating this natural 
defect of representative government? It would seem to us that the 
more reasonable course would be to say, The nature of things imposes 
upon us this sacrifice ; but though we cannot get rid of the anomaly, 
we can keep it within reasonable proportions. We cannot alter the 
nature of the figure, but we can regulate the depth from the apex to 
the ground. In such cases the object of law is not to aggravate, but 
to moderate and temper the tendency to extremes. 

We are then told that the poor are free from “ particularismus ;” 
that is, as we understand, narrow or class selfishness. It is well 
settled that while it is allowable to praise the poor to any extent, it 
is not to be endured that anything should be said against them ; and 
therefore we will content ourselves with saying that though free from 
“particularismus,”’ they possess particular powers of association which 
have often proved injurious to the country, and still oftener to them- 
selves. 

When we said that the arguments in favour of the reduction of 
the franchise were an appeal to equality which would lead straight to 
universal suffrage, and logically even further, we did not use the 
term in the sense in which Mr. Gladstone understood us to use it. 
The classes enfranchised, or about to be enfranchised, have had 
hitherto, in our opinion, very little to say in the matter. The second 
Reform Bill of Lord John Russell was proposed, and the Reform 
Bill of Mr. Disraeli was carried, the one to satisfy pledges given long 
before, when nobody asked for them, the other to outbid his rivals in 
the silly race for a popularity which, as the event proved, was not 
to be obtained in that way. Those who remember the agitation of 
1831 and 1832, when there was an effective demand for reform, will 
have no doubt on that subject. What we meant by the love of 
equality, which is pushing on the present change, so far as there is 
any sincerity in it, is a misapplication of the idea of justice to sub- 
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jects to which it does not apply. The very essence of the adminis- 
tration of justice is equality—that under the same circumstances the 
same rule should apply, whether the parties to the suit be rich or 
poor, noble or obscure. People with this idea in their minds are 
very apt to apply it to cases to which it is not applicable. When- 
ever there is anything to distribute, they are apt to assume that the 
principle on which it should be distributed should be that of equality. 
Now with expediency the cast-iron rules of justice have no concern. 
The distribution of political power is not a matter of justice—that is, 
of equality—but of the very highest expediency. It is this error— 
the application of the principles of law to questions of the highest 
and most delicate policy—that we alluded to when we said that the 
franchise was lowered from the love of equality. As a general rule, 
where there is no reason to make a difference in distribution, none 
should be made; for a causeless difference would be inexpedient, as 
being likely to produce discontent, but there would be no injustice 
where, as in the present instance, there is a sufficient reason for the 
distinction. It unfortunately happens that almost the only idea 
which the poorer and less educated classes have of government is 
from the administration of justice. And hence they are prone to 
apply to the legislative and executive departments of government 
principles applicable to judicial proceedings only. Thus universal 
suffrage, or the demand for it, may arise from the love of justice, but 
then it is from the love of justice misapplied. 

The next safeguard on which we are told to rely is, oddly enough, 
the love of the poorer classes for inequality. We are invited to give 
them equality because they hate it. The love of freedom, we are 
told, is hardly stronger in them than the love of aristocracy. Of all 
the safeguards on which he relies to preserve us from the pressure of 
superincumbent numbers—their unselfishness, their superior intelli- 
gence, their love of justice—there is none on which Mr. Gladstone 
relies with such triumphant confidence as the love of the poor for 
inequality, which they love, like virtue, with a disinterested fervour, 
for its own sake. We are, as may well be believed, no levellers; but 
if it were really true, as alleged, that the poorer classes are lovers of 
inequality for its own sake, we should think it constituted in itself 
avery considerable disqualification for any political trust whatever. 
Anything more perverse, more unreasonable, more unworthy, than 
such a feeling, we cannot imagine. It is the condition under which 
our race and the races below us exist on the earth that there should 
be inequality among us. We sce it, and we acquiesce in the inevi- 
table. But to make an idol of such a state of things would, in our 
judgment, evince a mind disqualified by inveterate meanness and 
perverseness from the right to exercise any influence, however 
remote, on the actions or destinies of others. We are no flatterers 
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of the poorer classes; but we do not believe that the charge of a 
deliberate love of inequality can be sustained against them. No 
doubt the poor are dazzled by the pomp, the splendour, the power 
over them for good or for evil, which they observe in the rich, and 
are, like so many of their superiors, impressed by titles and honours. 
No doubt the real kindness and consideration with which they are 
generally treated by their superiors awake in many of them feelings 
of gratitude and devotion. No doubt the poor man is prone to 
exalt his great man above his necighbour’s great man. But he has 
studied history and the workings of the human heart to little pur- 
pose who builds on these sandy foundations any practical conclusion 
as to what would be the conduct of large masses of the poor, with 
power actually in their hands, under the guidance of bold and 
unscrupulous leaders, and with a hope before them, however falla- 
cious, of improving their condition. The strangest part of the 
matter is that we are directed to believe that this love of inequality 
is the peculiar characteristic of Englishmen (we presume that the 
Scotch and Irish are included in this discreditable distinction), so 
that we are cut off from some very instructive references to the 
history of other countries. In the great civil war, however, it is but 
a slight exaggeration to say that the king, the nobility, and gentry 
were on one side, and the lower classes on the other. Had the 
genius of Cromwell descended on his son, we should have heard little 
by this time of the genius for and love of inequality. The poor, 
taken, up with daily labour, have little time or thought to bestow on 
that halt and miserable idol on which, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
their affections are fixed. , They receive their impressions from the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, and as these change 
they change with them. We expect from them more than can be 
obtained from human nature, if we persuade ourselves that they will, 
in the long run, forego any solid advantage that they believe to be 
within their reach, out of deference to that meanest and silliest of all 
superstitions, the worship of the goddess of inequality. 

This closes the list of the safeguards on which we are encouraged 
to rely against the possibility of abuse under the changes which are 
recommended. Mr. Gladstone is further of opinion that “this fear 
of numbers is with some an idiosyncratic habit; with others, no 
better, after all the living and working experience we have had, 
than an ungenerous and unmanly fear.” We sadly fear that the 
division is meant to be exhaustive, and that we have no choice but 
between being slightly deranged and arrant cowards. This reminds 
us of a clergyman who concluded his sermon with these words— 
“And he that is not convinced by these arguments must be a 
villain indeed.” 

While we were writhing under this fearful denunciation, we 
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turned to the next sentence and read the following :—*“ The 
supposed dangers of a numerical preponderance are set aside by 
the fact that the class which possesses the preponderance does 
not act for itself, but for the country.’ What does this sentence 
mean? Is it that the class, the enfranchisement of which Mr. 
Gladstone recommends—that is, all adult males, minus paupers, 
criminals, and lunatics—are so happily constituted by nature that 
they are sure to execute the trust reposed in them, not for them. 
selves, but for the benefit of all? This would indeed be a sedative to 
our “unmanly fears;’’ but then we should require some demon- 
stration of the fact, and that demonstration, we greatly fear, is not 
forthcoming. On the other hand, if the sentence only means that 
the duty of the whole adult population is to act not for itself, but for 
the country, we cordially admit the duty, and only require a single 
sentence, which must have been left out by mistake, containing the 
proof that they are certain to perform that duty. Foiled in our 
attempt to find comfort here, we read on. ‘‘ The supposed danger of 
inferior information and capacity in the masses, not enjoying the 
advantages of leisure, is completely neutralised by their general 
disposition to turn to account the precepts and the example of those 
whom they believe to be better informed.” That is to say, we trust 
the very existence of this country to the adult males, with the 
deductions aforesaid, and they are to act upon the opinion of some 
one else, who is quite sure to advise them right; so that the welfare 
of the country henceforth will turn not on the opinion of the electors, 
but on the sort of advisers whom they may choose to call in. It 
surely were impossible to doubt of the future of a country whose 
future rests on such solid foundations as these! 

Let us now briefly review the course through which Mr. Glad- 
stone has led us. He began, we saw, with the endeavour to prove 
that the country householder should be admitted to the franchise. 
In this his career was so unsatisfactory even to himself that he threw 
up the attempt, and made a new departure, undertaking to prove 
that every adult male was entitled to a vote unless disqualified by 
pauperism, lunacy, or crime. If he could establish this, of course he 
would have proved the less in proving the greater. Paying taxes, 
labouring, paternity, and power to do harm, are the grounds of 
admission to the franchise. The safeguards against the abuse of his 
power are that he is unselfish ; judges in some things not specified, 
nor, we believe, specifiable, better than educated persons; will 
consider himself as a mere agent for the country, without thinking 
of himself ;.and has the inestimable faculty of selecting infallible 
advisers. Having examined these propositions, coupled as they are 
with the proposal for equal electoral districts, we will now offer 
something on the other side. 
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The first objection which we will take the liberty of offering to 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for equal electoral districts and manhood 
suffrage is, that if the new electors should happen to disagree with 
the old, the latter are put in a hopeless minority. Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us very opportunely, that the public liberties are absolutely 
in the hands of the constituencies, and that from the crown, or even 
the aristocracy, we have nothing to fear, and we may add, to hope. 
There was a time, before the Revolution, and, some may think, after 
it, when the crown was formidable to the liberties of the nation, and 
when the House of Lords could overbalance the House of Commons; 
but that time is past. What we are asked to do is to make a new 
change in the power of the State, taking it away from the con- 
stituencies in whom it is now vested, and giving it altogether into 
the hands of persons who have hitherto been too poor and too ignorant 
to have any share in public affairs. We shall add to, but we shall 
supersede, the present constituencies. In making so vast, so stupen- 
dous a change, we are bound to consider not only what is probable, 
but what is possible. The measure of what is possible, under the 
proposed change, is to be found by subtracting the number of the 
present constituency from the number about to be enfranchised, and 
considering what manner of government the remainder would give 
us. If Mr. Gladstone were advising us to surrender our laws, our 
liberties, our present, our future into the hands of the crown or the 
aristocracy, we might, from the teaching of our past history, and 
from the history of other nations, form to ourselves some idea of the 
fate that awaited us. We have also somes experience in the growth 
of democracy in our own colonies, where the sovereign takes no part 
in the government, where there is no aristocracy, and where, at any 
rate, there is nothing to break down or destroy. But the condition 
of a country which, with all its institutions standing and vigorous, 
voluntarily strips its rulers of their power, and confers that power on 
classes that have hitherto had no part, directly or indirectly, in its 
government, has no precedent in history, and will stand out to 
future times as a solitary and signal instance of human levity and 
presumption. The only thing that we can think of as in the least 
resembling the proceeding which Mr. Gladstone presses us to adopt 
is that of a tribe of Kaffirs, who were persuaded by one of their 
leading men, no doubt a person of great eloquence and ability, to 
leave their fields fallow, kill all their cattle, and then wait the 
goods the gods would send them, after they had shown that they 
knew so admirably how to provide for themselves. Most of the 
tribe died of famine; but they showed at any rate ‘a disposition 
to turn to account the precepts and the example of those whom 
they believed to be better informed than themselves.” No doubt 
it will be said, you are putting extreme cases. The classes whom 
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you are about to enfranchise will not act together. They will 
enlist under different banners, just like the present constituencies, 
It will be the same thing, only on a larger scale. To-this we answer 
that we have a perfect right to make every supposition consistent 
with possibility. If we were in a great strait, if the existing state 
of things had become intolerable, we might fairly venture remote 
and uncertain perils in order to avert some dreadful and urgent 
catastrophe. But when we are asked to destroy the existing balance 
of power and authority out of mere gaiety of heart, we have, we 
think, some right to demand what are the compensations which we 
are to receive, not only for the trouble of the change, but for 
the fearful possibilities, and, we may add, probabilities that 
attend upon it. We are quite ready to concede that were we 
menaced by any great and pressing danger—a civil war, for instance 
—it might be wise to concede somewhat, and incur the chance of a 
future, rather than submit to the certainty of a present, calamity. 
But here we are absolutely without excuse. The whole force of the 
movement, if movement it can be called, is from above, and not at 
all from below. We are absolutely thrusting into the hands of those 
whom we have determined to make our future masters, a power 
which they will hardly open their hands to receive; and as to the 
equal redistribution of seats which Mr. Gladstone, by a perfectly 
correct inference, treats as a part of the coming reform, we can 
imagine no measure more unpopular with the present holders of 
electoral power. 

Nor are we by any means sure that the apprehensions which we 
entertain as to the use that will be made of the vast predominaice 
of electoral power which we are about to create in favour of, or rather, 
place in the hands of, the very poor (for the benefit even to them 
is something more than doubtful), will not be fraught with most of 
the consequences which we have spoken of as within the limits of 
possibility. Observe, we have set our all on a single cast—that is, 
on the chance that the large majority over the present constituency, 
whom we appear to be willing to enfranchise, will not act together 
as oneclass. If they do they are our masters. There is no power 
in the empire which can legally control them. Other countries, 
such as France and America, who have adopted universal suffrage, 
have treated it more like an inevitable torment than a beneficent 
institution. It was established by Louis Napoleon as a cloak and 
counterpart of tyranny, and kept under the control of a despotic 
executive and a fierce and pampered army. And now we see, 
in the present struggles in France, with what fetters it is bound, 
and with what restrictions it is guarded. The American con- 
stitution is also a monument of the distrust which the founders 
of the Republic felt for the institution which necessity obliged 
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them to adopt. Because Congress, elected by universal suffrage, 
cannot safely be trusted with the functions which we leave to the 
House of Commons, they are obliged to endure for four years a head 
of the executive, whom they may heartily wish to get rid of, and to 
endure a Congress which has ceased to reflect the opinion of the 
country. By fixed periods of time, and by the action of a Senate, 
they contrive to find a modus vivendi with universal suffrage. But 
with us manhood suffrage would succeed, without fetter or restraint, to 
all the powers of government. It would be decked with a venerable 
name, and invested with a power, all the limits of which have been 
successfully and completely broken down, in confidence that it would 
be wielded by knowledge, intelligence, and wealth. Now those wh 
will inherit this splendid possession, on the single condition of being 
able to unite, are really a homogeneous class. They are all poor; 
they are all the recipients of wages; they are almost all narrowly 
educated, or not educated at all; and perfectly unable not only to 
solve, but even to apprehend the questions that will be agitated in 
the press and in the canvass. Is it so very impossible to conceive 
that people will arise, like the sycophant in ancient democracy, who 
will point out to them the vast power which they possess, and the 
use which they can make of it? It is in your power, they will savy, 
if you will only return persons like us, devoted to your interests, to 
do yourselves ample justice. Why should you be excluded from the 
land? Why should you pay something like thirty millions of taxes 
for beer, spirits, and tobacco, when there are so many rich people so 
lightly taxed? Why should you be exposed to the competition of 
the foreigner? Why should your wages not be maintained by law 
at a point sufficient for the maintenance of yourselyes and your 
families? Wages were once regulated by law in favour of the 
master: why should not they be regulated again in favour of the 
workman ? It is one thing to hold this language now, when both 
parties know that such doctrines will find no favour in the House of 
Commons: it is quite another when the tempter can say, and say 
with perfect truth, that you have only to agree, and all this and 
much more shall be yours. Then will be the time to try the efficacy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s safeguards, and to see how far the imaginary 
virtues, capacities, and talents, with which he has adorned the poor 
at the expense of the rest of the community, will avail to save the 
poor from the voice of the tempter. For our own part, we do not 
attribute to the persons to be enfranchised under Mr. Gladstone's 
reform extraordinary qualities of any kind; but they can hardly be 
offended, or think that we undervalue them, if we suppose them to 
be not greatly superior in disintcrestedness to other mortals, who are 
only too apt to find reasons for what they believe to be for their 
advantage. 
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Of course the persons who succeed in obtaining the confidence of 
the majority would not remain unrewarded. In matters in which 
the poor feel no interest, or which it is difficult for them to under- 
stand, they would enjoy a power and an authority which, supposing 
them to be capable of what we have suggested, would make them very 
dangerous administrators of public affairs. In order that the poor 
might be pampered and flattered, the government of the country 
would have to pass into unworthy hands. The condition by which 
alone power could be obtained would drive away the persons whom 
it would be most desirable to enlist in the public service, and attract 
those whom it would be most desirable to repel. We are, as we 
have said, putting an extreme case ; but just so fur as these influences 
prevail, they will make themselves felt in this direction. Mr. Glad- 
stone has carefully avoided all reference to experience on this subject; 
but he tells us much of the educating power of the franchise, of the love 
of country that it engenders, of the’ elevating and ennobling topics 
that it introduces. If sweetness and sentimentalism could settle the 
question, he has left us nothing to desire. But we own to a prefer- 
ence for the hard and ungracious teaching of experience. What 
has manhood suffrage done for America? Did it save her from one 
of the most dreadful and desolating civil wars that history records ? 
Did all its ennobling and educating influence prevent the railway 
rebellion of the present year? Has manhood suffrage tranquillised 
France ? Or, is it not the dread of this very manhood suffrage that 
has furnished the party of reaction with the only argument that 
finds any sympathy here? Had we not better wait till Mr. Glad- 
stone can produce for our inspection some single instance of a country, 
flourishing, happy, and contented, under the government with which 
he is so anxious to endow us? We have gained all we are and have 
been by steadily and carefully watching the teaching of experience. 
There is a rashness of age as well as of youth. Can it be that we 
are about, from mere lightness of heart, to stake our all on an enter- 
prise in which we may lose all, and can by no possibility, as yet 
suggested, gain anything ? 


: Rosert Lowe. 

















THE REPUBLIC AND THE MARSHAL. 


Our generation has seen no crisis more momentous than that which 
we watch in France to-day. It may want the startling catastrophes 
which used to bewilder us some twenty or thirty years ago; and the 
actors do not offer us the same elements of romantic career or 
memorable tragedy. Perhaps the strategy and the discipline on the 
one side, the tortuous pettiness on the other side, make us think too 
lightly of the issues at stake. A nation which is slowly working 
out a Republic with a reticence and a patience altogether diplomatic 
rather than revolutionary ; an aristocratic dictator, whose gifts lie 
chiefly in lobbying and in earwigging academical coteries; a new 
Strafford, who has something of Tartuffe and a good deal of a petit- 
maitre ; a Charles I. or a Charles X., who is nothing but a very 
commonplace soldier made famous by the greatest defeat in modern 
history : these things and these men do not strike the imagination 
like some of those pages of history which blaze with incidents of 
romance, with heroes of romance. But none the less the struggle 
which is going on as we write is one of the turning-points in the 
history of modern Europe. 

If the Republic can fix itself now in a solid and lawful way, there 
is fair ground to trust that it will fix itself permanently as the 
accepted scheme of society in France—fair ground for trust, tliat is, 
to such of us as think that a permanent Republic can yet be esta- 
blished at all in an ancient European nation. If the Republic, we 
say, be now secured on a republican footing, and not as a step in a 
dynastic intrigue, there is reason to trust that it will have the loyal 
acceptance of an overwhelming majority of thirty-seven millions of 
Frenchmen ; and whatever the trials before it, that it may work itself 
out as a free and fruitful type of political society. There is reason, 
moreover, to hope that, if the Republic be founded, something more 
may be founded with it. That curse of France, the seizure of her 
vast official resources to pander to the appetites of adventurers, their 
appetite for war, for luxury, for money, for lust—this we may hope 
will be made hereafter impossible. The chances of ever again con- 
verting the administration, whether civil or military, into a quarry 
for a social faction, will have passed away. The abuses of local 
tyranny will be made, one may hope, a theme of the past. And that 
monstrous centralisation of the State machine will necessarily be 
relaxed with the downfall of the system of official corruption. 
France has a terrible work of regeneration before her; but if the 
Republic can assure a lawful stability for a free constitution, she may 
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work out her task in an air more wholesome to breathe and less lurid 
to the troubled brain. 

But if the Republic be now beaten down, and before these pages 
are printed it may yet have been beaten down, an evil time may 
again be in store for France. Not for ever; for the Republic is 
inevitable within the generation living: but for years. For years 
she may be delivered over to the tormentors; to the men who 
dream of Quixotic revivals ; to the men who have forgotten nothing 
and learnt nothing ; the most respectable fanatics, it may be, of the 
whole coalition, but who, alas! can never be anything but the dupes 
and the tools of the rest; to the doctrinaires and exclusives, who 
would sacrifice the peace of any number of millions to their canons 
of social propriety ; to the devotees of the Church, whose own pre- 
judices are the cause of God himself, before which all things earthly, 
including the welfare of mankind, are dross and dust ; to that motley 
class of adventurers, to whom politics are a betting-ring or a Bourse, 
and public policy, for better or for worse, is the rise or fall of the 
market; to the hungry caterers to every pleasure, the suttlers in 
the rear of the army of adventurers, the dressmakers and the 
dandies, the jockeys and the jockey clubs, the hairdressers, the 
dancers, the betting-men, the panders, and the scribblers, who for 
seven years have been screaming for another Empire as the sole free 
market for their wares. 

It would be a vain thing in any republican to suppose that the 
Millennium is at hand, even if the Republic be firmly set up. And 
it would be a weak thing to yield to despair, even if the Republic 
be overpowered. Still, without putting too high the gain to pro- 
gress and to peace of a republican settlement, and without putting 
too low the evil of a republican collapse, we may be quite sure that the 
battle going on as we write is of critical import. If it is decided for 
the party of liberty and peace, France will not be the same place it 
has been, and even Europe will not be quite the same. The final 
establishment of a great republic in Europe—and the circumstances 
all tend to picture any ‘establishment as final—will subtly, but pro- 
foundly, change the atmosphere of social and political effort. But, 
on the other hand, the ruin of so fair a prospect will oppress us all 
in our searching for progress, in our trust in peace, in law, in public 
opinion. We shall feel that soldiery, and Jesuitism, and social 
ambitions, and political corruptions have proved too strong for us. 
We shall be more willing to submit to force, and more tolerant of 
forceful methods ; we shall grow more doubtful of morality and the 
moral forces as destined to mould the future of states. And many of 
us will come to accept the accomplished ; and some of us will come 
to make the best of corruption; and the world will be the worse 
both there and here. 
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For these reasons it is so needful that we should really understand 
this crisis, and not underrate it or take it as a matter of course. In 
France on both sides they feel its momentous issues, and treat it as 
the final struggle. They acknowledge the strength of the forces 
involved, and the mighty consequences of victory to either. Simple 
as the case appears to us, to them there are principles of abstract 
right on both sides, and a complex tale of consequent results. To 
them, the men who are prominent in the battle are of altogether 
minor importance; and the agents and instruments and incidents 
of the struggle are dwarfed and overlooked in the greatness of the 
causes at stake. We are, perhaps, too much inclined to regard it as 
a parliamentary duel, like the struggle with us of two recognised 
constitutional parties. We are apt to think of it as simply the pre- 
posterous adventure of some bigoted and ignorant politicians; men 
whom the House of Commons would bring to reason in a single 
three-night debate. There is, surely, more than this behind the 
scenes. We must never forget that we are still witnessing the 
movement which began with the Monarchy itself in 1789: we 
must not forget that France is still in the front of all the ancient 
societies of Europe in trying this great example of a new political 
and social order; that the ecclesiasticism of the whole world, the 
aristocratic pride of all feudal Europe, the industrial and social 
disorders of the whole of modern society, press with united weight on 
the people who are leading the way toa New Time; that the mili- 
tary and national convulsions of modern Europe have forced upon 
France a military and official organization, the yoke of which is as 
hard to bear as to cast.off. Finally, we must remember that in 
France there is one of the most historic and yet one of the most 
ideal of raccs: a people in whom instincts of discipline are as strong 
us the instincts of improvement; a people intensely tenacious of the 
old social modes and of the old objects of reverence ; a people whose 
national history oppresses each citizen like the personal pride of 
birth ; and yet withal a people who have an insatiable craving to 
cast their lives into a general mould that shall seem to accord with 
reason. 

For seventy years the old forces of feudalism, of Church, of 
official castes and social hierarchies, have rallied from the terrific 
welter into which they were swept in the great catastrophe of the 
last century ; and slowly, silently, indefatigably, they have pieced 
together again the fragments of their shattered authority. The 
Church has come back, no longer indolent, bloated, and depraved ; 
but full of zeal and passion, with the memories of its long martyrdom 
in its soul, with the temper of men who are ready to suffer or to 
inflict martyrdom, so that all things be done to edification and the 
glory of God and his Church. They have got together wealth again 
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by the lawful methods of persuasion, which they use for corporate, 
not for personal, ends; they aim at the young, and they give them- 
selves to education in all its forms; they are resolved that society 
shall not escape them again, for they have rivetted anew, as for 
centuries they have not done before, their hold on the resources of 
government. And with their help, and the aid of an army of 
believers in heraldry as the sum of human knowledge, the ancient 
Monarchy has been pieced together into a legend, and has taken its 
place as the first of historic ideals, between the worship of Joan of 
Are and the legend of Saint Louis. 

And the ancienne noblesse has come back and taken root in these 
seventy years, or at least a working imitation of it, with sufficient 
resemblance to its parent to take up the succession of the sons of 
the Crusaders. A fair proportion of the children or other relations 
of the émigrés have actually been scraped together from various 
countries of the world; soldiers of fortune have married some 
possible great-granddaughter of a not impossible Rohan; a few 
brazen men have boldly averred that they are veritable Mont- 
morency ; and what with the aid of rich rogues and fatuous 
heiresses of great names, supported by the unblushing imagination 
of professional heralds, a working aristocracy of birth has been got 
together, with titles, pedigrees, legends, prestige, castles, estates, and 
the whole paraphernalia of the vieille roche. People who know the 
enormous lying of which even conscientious heralds are capable, 
will not implicitly believe in these solemn rolls of birth; but that 
of course is a trifle. Veritable scions of vieille roche have certainly 
reappeared; it has been the interest of rich men and of learted 
men to discover vieille roche. It has been collected, admired, 
imitated, restored, manufactured, like old porcelain ; legends have 
been designed for it ; possessions have been heaped on it ; heiresses 
have been pressed on it; chdteaux have been restored for it; the 
ancient code of manners, the vicille école, and its pretensions have 
been republished with rococo eagerness; feeble youths and inane 
girls under the tuition of a priest, a pedant, and a woman of fashion, 
have ‘been bred up in the idiotic morgue and the Grand-Lama self- 
worship which their flatterers attributed to the vied/le noblesse, but 
which the vieil/e noblesse themselves hardly ever practised in their 
day of glory. We know how easily folly and vanity can be brought 
to accept the most laughable excesses of self-adulation ; and these 
etiolated persons (many of them no more vieille roche than I am) 
have come to regard themselves as beings more precious than the 
“sacred chickens ” of a Roman army, whose morning appetite was 
of more consequence to the Republic than three legions of veteran 
troops. The personal side of the matter is interesting only as a 
psychological problem, a problem to which the immortal work of 
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Cervantes is certainly our safest guide. But the political side of 
the matter is that there is again in. France an ancienne noblesse ; 
which is, or believes itself to be, the heir and successor of that of 
the Bourbons, which has not a little of the wealth, much of the 
social influence, and more than the insolence of the old nobility ; 
which, with those fascinating medieval titles in which novelists 
delight, is an object of unbounded admiration to the entire army of 
adventurers and rich parvenus, and quite commands the prostrate 
services of the lackey class, whether lettered or unlettered, and which 
has come to the belief since the fall of the Empire that it has a 
mission to “save society” by filling, in person or by deputy, the 
principal places in the State, whether civil or military. 

And alongside of this restored Church, this resuscitated Monarchy, 
this new-blazoned aristocracy, a plutocracy of new wealth has 
grown up, skilful, ambitious, and full of power. This century, 
with its leaps and bounds of industrial advance, has opened an 
altogether new career to the men of spirit who know how to open 
the oyster with the sword of iron, or of gold, or of brass. And those 
whose business lies in the exploitation of the industrial world, are of 
kin to the men whose business is in the exploitation of the political 
world. So the men who live to make the great fortunes, and they 
are a numerous and a powerful order in the State, turn naturally to 
the types of government wherein, in exchange for political life, 
citizens are to be kept quiet by being made rich. In an age like this 
there are millions whose ideal of human society is a soviety where 
markets rule high ; and if empires are found to be paying dividends 
out of capital, there are men of business who know how to sell out in 
time. So these adventurous capitalists have a weakness for govern- 
ments which will play for high stakes, and favour great adventures ; 
soldiers of fortune have a weakness for governments that have high 
dynastic ambitions ; men of pleasure prefer a government which is 
great in display and vies with the revels of royal tradition ; and the 
frivolous of every age, and of both sexes, the laborious purveyors of 
frivolity, and the slavish parasites of frivolity, everywhere and always 
are devoted admirers of a rule whose first care is ‘‘ Circenses,” with 
or without the “panem.” These are the forces which, secretly and 
openly, so long have battled with the Republic and have sought to 
undermine it by treachery or to crush it in blood. They are forces 
which are widely spread and very strong, and which flourish not in 
France alone of the nations of our time. And the sententious 
intriguer, the brazen lawyer, and the half-witted soldier who for six 
months appear to be defying the nation alone, are really but the 
agents and tools of these potent forces in reserve. 

Viewed from the English point of view, from any purely “ consti- 
tutional ” point of view, nothing can well be more monstrous than 
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the claim of this so-called government. It is useless to be always 
going back to the historic origin of a government or a constitution, 
but since the military pretenders are for ever referring to their 
‘right’ with extreme solemnity of manner, it is just as well to be 
clear what the value of the right may be. What are the facts 
when we view them apart from the fictions in which they are 
wrapped? What is the Marshal, and what is his authority? The 
history of his office is this. 

When the crimes and corruption of the Empire had flung France 
prostrate in the abyss of Sedan, and the conqueror needed a govern- 
ment to sign away the provinces and to pay the milliards, a sort of 
makeshift Assembly was very irregularly summoned with the imme- 
diate purpose of negotiating peace. At least a third of the soil was 
under the power of the invader; and for military reasons the 
German commanders forbade the right of meeting, and the selection 
of candidates was carried out at haphazard or in many places by local 
cabals. The majority of the nation, crushed and panic-stricken, had 
no thought of anything but peace, as soon as possible and on almost 
any terms. The electors, hurried together without time for consul- 
tation, and with the means of communication practically cut off, 
chose for the most part men of social influence, who were neither 
identified with the Empire nor with the Republic. The majority of 
the country, losing heart at the losses of France, were undoubtedly 
hostile to the republican party, associated as it was with the heroic 
defence of Gambetta. They had an equal horror of the system 
which had led them to such terrible disasters. The natural con- 
sequence was, that, whilst Paris and the chief cities chose advanced 
republicans, the great majority of the country voters nominated men 
of social position, who were mainly of the various sections of the 
Monarchy. The Chamber made peace, and crushed the insurrection 
of Paris in blood; it set up the government of M. Thiers, who 
reorganized the army, got rid of the German occupation, and restored 
the civil administration. The plain duty of the Assembly was then 
to retire. It was bound to call upon the nation to form a regular 
constituent body to decide on the future of the country. It had 
never been chosen to govern France indefinitely, or even to frame 
a constitution. Every election proved that it had ceased to retain 
the confidence of the nation. Not a fourth of its members had the 
slightest prospect of being returned under a really free election ; nor 
did they pretend to believe it. But they held on to power all the 
more passionately that they saw themselves condemned by the 
country. Every election which proved to them that the nation was 
bent on rejecting a Monarchy, made them more eager in forcing it 
on the nation whilst they yet possessed the physical force of the 
State. For five years they pressed their yoke on France, quite 
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cynically defiant of the opinion of the nation. By a series of secret 
intrigues they plotted incessantly the restoration of a Monarchy of 
some kind, by force of arms or by official conspiracy. The ministers 
and servants so-called of the Republic (including the Duke de Broglie 
and the Marshal himself) were all parties and accomplices in these 
intrigues. The restoration of the Monarchy only failed by the 
incurable fatuity of the Pretender and the personal jealousies of the 
monarchical parties. Baffled in the scheme of a Restoration, this 
Assembly of seven hundred usurpers, every day grown more hateful 
to the majority of the nation, proceeded to draw up what they called 
the Constitution. In this arrangement France was not in the least 
consulted ; and the wishes which she expressed in the by-elections 
were openly defied. The Constitution was so arranged that every 
possible point of advantage was given to the conservative, and every 
possible weight was imposed on the republican party. It was an 
elaborate scheme of “checks and balances” to crush the Republic 
and to put the republicans in bonds. But before it was trusted to 
act, the anti-popular Assembly took care to secure the executive in 
its own hands and to pack a Senate. M. Thiers, the original Presi- 
dent, was long ago disposed of. Stubborn conservative as he was, he 
was still a Frenchman, with a certain professional repugnance to 
defy the majority of his countrymen and to found dynasties by tricks. 
So soon as it was found that M. Thiers would not govern in defiance 
of public opinion, he was summarily dismissed. An obstinate soldier, 
a simple tool, was found to fill the post, rather than to exercise the 
office. The entire administrative system, civil, military, judicial, 
and financial, was occupied with an army of old servants of the 
Empire. The figure-head, the nominal chief of the executive, was 
placed in power for seven years, and was made irremovable and 
irresponsible. Then, and not till then, the Assembly, trusting that 
everything had been done to make the Republic impossible, and 
having placed two of the three estates in the hands of its own 
creatures, slowly, reluctantly, shamelessly, retired amidst the execra- 
tions of a large majority of the nation. 

Now when the paramount constitutional rights of Marshal and 
Senate are so constantly paraded, it is well to remember that 
Marshal, Senate, and even Constitution have no better origin than 
plain usurpation, and issued out of a flagrant conspiracy. The 
Assembly of Bordeaux had no title whatever to frame a Constitution, 
much less to impose a Dictator on France, irremovable until 1880. 
They had but one duty to fulfil, to make peace and then consult the 
nation. Their own election had been a simple scramble, a desperate 
makashift in a movement of emergency. Having been chosen to 
sign a treaty of peace, these men possessed themselves of the vacant 
offices of state; the suppression of the Commune gave them the 
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pretext for governing by the sword; and when they placed Marshal 
MacMahon as President for seven years, they were just as distinctly 
usurping the functions of government as was Napoleon when he 
struck the 2nd of December. The difference was this: that whereas 
Napoleon at once obtained, and continued to seek, a public ratifica- 
tion of his power from the nation, the Assembly of Bordeaux openly 
defied the nation, and professed to be acting in the name of a 
certain conservative minority. They hardly pretended to have, 
hardly seemed to wish to have, the support of the majority of the 
nation. There were certain interests to be protected, which they 
chose to call conservative, and a certain tendency to be suppressed, 
which they called radicalism. These two great ends, the sup- 
pression of radicalism, and the promotion of conservatism, were 
wholly independent of public opinion. The more the nation went 
wrong, the more it was to be forced right. A government was 
formed which called itself ‘‘a government of combat.’’ Those who 
called themselves the gens de bien, and the gens bien pensants, had an 
a priori and almost inspired mission to resist the tendencies of the 
nation. In this resistance all things were lawful and honourable. 
Treachery to the State, perversions of public duties, cabals, prevari- 
cation, misrepresentation, dissimulation, mendacity of every kind, 
were expedient; whilst government oppression, official terrorism, 
the disposal of the public revenues, the corruption of the tribunals, 
the state of siege and the free employment of police, gendarmerie, 
and army, were all held just in this truly sacred cause. Now, we 
at any rate who look on these struggles from without, could not 
avoid seeing that, when these 700 members of the Assembly 
talked of “conservative’’ interests, they meant the principles 
current in their own particular sets; and that when they forced on 
the nation a dictator of their own choice for seven years, it was a 
naked piece of military despotism. A faction having possessed 
themselves of the army, and having secured a blind tool in a popular 
soldier, declined to abdicate their power, and by the sword forced on 
the nation a President and a Constitution. It was just as distinctly 
an usurpation, and a Constitution imposed by force, as any of the 
military dictatorships of France or of Spain. 

It is quite true that the nation and its real representatives, whilst 
they never had given any formal ratification, practically accepted 
the Marshal, the Senate, and the Constitution; tried to make the 
best of all three, and renounced in effect their undoubted right to 
repudiate them all. But they did so simply under compulsion, 
rather than reopen the era of coups d’état and revolution, and because 
politicians will often be wise to overlook illegalities and crimes in 
the origin of institutions which it is difficult to replace. But pre- 
cisely the same might be said of the Empire. And no one can 
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suppose that President and Constitution would have been what they 
are, except that they were thrust on the nation by those who dis- 
posed of the armed force. The Septennate rested in fact, not 
upon the free choice of the citizens, but on a basis of 400,000 
bayonets. But, though the nation and its leaders accepted the 
Septennate, it was not their work. Had they had a free voice, 
they would have named M. Thiers as President by at least three to 
one. And this consideration entirely disposes of the argument, 
which has even been repeated in this country, that under the 
American system, the President is often in conflict with the House 
of Representatives. But then the President of the United States is 
formally charged with the entire Executive of the nation for four 
years by the vote of the nation itself. The vote is taken ad hoc; it 
is by far the most important vote of the entire system; and the 
nation deliberately decides on the policy which is to express its will 
by the presidential vote, and not by that of Representatives. The 
latter is a minor matter, governed by local considerations, and often 
but feebly connected with politics. It may have more analogy with 
the election of Councils-General in France. But Marshal MacMahon 
is in a very different position. He has never been supported by 
any national vote at all. When he was placed in office by a par- 
liamentary intrigue, it was notorious that a popular vote would have 
replaced him by his rival, had it ever been consulted. The consti- 
tution under which the Marshal rules had been thrust upon France 
by a cabal. The Constitution of the United States is now entering 
on its second century ; and if ever a work was the deliberate result 
of a national consultation, it was that. And if ever a national 
vote was taken which was understood to be decisive of the 
question of the general policy of the Executive and the form of 
national government, it was the vote which was taken on the 14th 
of October. Here again the analogy of the American President 
fails; for Marshal MacMahon possessed, and exercised, the right of 
dissolving the Chamber, and appealing to the country. He was 
then in the position of a President of the United States who seeks 
re-election. And it is an artifice of insincere logic to cite the Ameri- 
can example as the smallest justification for his defying that vote 
when it goes against him. 

Stripped, then, of its wrappings, of that triple mail of sophistry in 
which the political casuist would arm it, the position of the Marshal 
is simply this : A coalition of men having social and official influence 
accidentally possessed themselves of the national authority at a 
moment of public disaster; they are avowedly a minority of the 
nation, but command for the time its civil and military forces; and 
they have set up a military dictatorship in the person of a bigoted and 
utterly ignorant soldier. They affect to make this dummy Ceasar 
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“irresponsible’’ by law, at the same time that they use his name for 
a shameless system of electioneering intrigue, and put in his mouth 
the most daring assertions of personal dictation. They try to invest 
him in their journals, their speeches, and in society, with a halo of 
more than royal sanctity, at which everybody laughs, and which is 
only intended for press prosecutions and the stifling of speech. The 
man himself is a brave and capable general of brigade, but a third- 
rate general-in-chief who has met with some luck and an overwhelm- 
ing disaster. He has not the slightest professional genius, nor even 
any force of character beyond that gross obstinacy which many 
ignorant men possess. He has not even a high reputation with the 
army, much less with the nation. With the manners and ideas of 
the guardroom, he has the political training of a drill-sergeant who 
stands well with the chaplain. He cannot always remember the 
names of his own ministers, nor the three points which he declares 
“he will defend to the last drop of his blood.” He thinks Coburg 
isin Greece; and he cannot address an ambassador with common 
dignity. A man, no doubt, of natural honesty, by virtue of living 
in a narrow and unprincipled clique, and by virtue still more of 
native stupidity and inveterate bigotry, his recent career has been 
a series of dishonourable acts. The most criminal was when he con- 
sented to march to Sedan, preferring what he called his duty to the 
ruined tyrant, rather than his duty to his soldiers, his fellow-citizens, 
and his country. The most treacherous was when he accepted office 
after just assuring M. Thiers that he would never supplant him. The 
most shameless are the series of equivocations to which he has put 
his name in the last six months, as when he proclaimed that ths 
Constitution was safe with him, though he had secretly consulted 
the army as to who would stand by him in violating it. It is impos- 
sible that he should be so stupid as not to understand at least some 
of the prevarications to which he was told to put his name. But 
though this “ Modern Bayard” is really when in plain clothes, out 
of sheer obtuseness and perversity, a traitor to France, to his col- 
leagues, and to his own word, tke force of social adulation has 
invented a legend in which he half believes; and, as a vain and 
dull man might do, he has come to regard himself as a compound of 
Judas Maccabeeus and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The contrivers of the doctrine of “moral order” and of “ com- 
batting” the nation extracted from this dull instrument of their 
designs a secret pledge, that, if the civil and military resources of 
the country were placed in his hands, he would use them to the last 
in resisting “ Radicalism :” that is to say, in preventing the Republic 
from being governed by republicans in accordance with the will of the 
nation. This is almost the one clear idea which remains in that con- 
fused mass of prejudice and camaraderie which the puzzled veteran 
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calls his duty. It is somewhat hard for us to understand how 
the elected President of a Republic can with any sanity regard it as 
his duty to defy the nation and outrage public opinion. But the 
Marshal says very simply that he has a prior duty to those who 
placed him there, to carry out their will and to promote their aims ; 
that his first duty is to a knot of men who have possessed themselves 
of the machinery of State and especially the Army. They told him, 
he says, to suppress Radicalism, that is, Republicanism ; and he 
means to remain at his post, as if he were a sergeant in command of 
a picket. Ever since he has been in office, any real government in 
the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. M. Dufaure, M. de 
Marcére, M. Jules Simon, might be nominal ministers; but the 
camarilia behind the Marshal’s chair were the government. It was 
not perhaps a very definite or permanent body. Usually it was 
M. de Broglie, sometimes M. Buffet, of late M. de St. Paul, an old 
imperialist prefect, now and then M. Dupanloup, the Bishop of 
Orleans, and as often as not the confessor of his wife. But along 
with and behind all these, was the clique of dandies and young 
bloods, the fine fleur of foppery and military extravagance, the 
fire-eaters and debauchees of the Empire, the “ sacred chickens” of 
aristocratic insolence. To these men nothing was too silly, nothing too 
bloody, too anti-social, or too grotesquely arrogant. ‘These are the 
“world,” to whom everybody out of their particular salon is canaille ; 
to whom the first men of France are a tas de fichus bétes ; the men 
who, when Jules Simon’s ministry was rudely dismissed, might be 
heard in the salons of the Elysée to say, “ Cela sent mieux maintenant, 
eh?” A society which, with all its faults, as we have it in England, 
is still manly and human, can hardly imagine the delirium of insolence 
to which the soi-disant aristocracy of France has sunk under priestly 
teaching, social isolation, and decay of caste. And the Elysée has 
long been given up to some of the most sickly specimens of this 
melancholy reversion of humanity. The young swordsmen were 
all for war—not war on the enemy, but the slashing of unarmed 
crowds; the young dandies would purge the nation, and save 
society, order, and religion. It was to an entourage like this 
that the Marshal would retire after his brief and formal inter- 
views with his ministers. M. Jules Simon, or M. de Marcére might 
propose a measure, but the President of the Republic would listen 
with that dogged and suspicious silence which suits so many dull 
men, and carry off the plan for advice to M, Buffet, to his confessor, 
to some captain of horse, or to a known agent of Chislehurst. Govern- 
ment in such a case was a hopeless struggling with intrigue. M. Jules 
Simon and his ministers were not dismissed from the Government by 
the famous letter of the 16th of May. They were only insulted on 
that day; they had never formed the Government at all. The 
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Government of France, since the fall of M. Thiers, has really resided 
with a secret but shifting cabal, working in an exclusive “society ” 
— itself half crazy with class hatred and class panic. 

Under the promptings of these men, at the instigation of some 
ghostly adviser, and as is probable, under a direct order from the 
Vatican, the Marshal (one disdains to give him the honourable 
title of his office, which he and his parasites avoid) launched some- 
what abruptly his famous letter of the 16th of May. This step was 
the personal act of the Marshal and his intimates; and, if even 
the Duke de Broglie drew the letter, he was not directly responsible 
for sending it. But the die once cast, the clique of the Elysée 
felt that the time for action was come. Accordingly they got 
together to carry on the war a ministry consisting of men of some 
considerable power, but above all of boundless self-assurance and of 
almost splendid audacity.’ 

M. de Broglie is a really dexterous debater, of the order of men 
whose very soul consists of ‘‘sincere cant;”’ the kind of man who 
would defend Judas Iscariot at the final judgment, and insist with a 
confident smile that he had always acted according to the strictest 
letter of the law of Moses. And M. de Fourtou (or rather M. Bardy, 
who chooses to call himself “de Fourtou,’’ with as much reason as I 
might call myself de Fortnightly)—M. de Fourtou has a brazen 
assurance which has hardly been equalled in our age, an assurance 
enabling him to falsify documents in official statements, and to cite 
in the tribune as the words of living statesmen sentences which they 
never uttered. M. de Fourtou has the lying-power of a Pasha; 
and he knows every secret screw in the Bonapartist machire. 
With this government, with the desperate zeal of the Jesuitized 
Church, with the aid of great fortunes (M. Rothschild alone gave 
them £20,000), with the public purse to draw from, and with good 
society sworn to save itself now or never, the Marshal advanced 
to the battle with the nation. It was believed at the Elysée and at 
the Ministries that by using to the last ounce the resources in the 
hands of Government, and by fighting openly with the name of the 
Head of the State, a majority would have been secured, in which 
case the technical right and the physical force would have been com- 
bined in the hands of the Marshal and his faction. In the first place 
the elections were postponed for five months; and there is every 
reason to believe that this was illegal. The purpose was to give 


(1) Only one remembers that the game is not equal. Such is the temper of France 
and of Europe that the greatest criminals against a nation, if only they are dukes, 
and call themselves Conservatives, risk little by any public crime but a temporary 
sojourn in a pleasant retreat ; whilst the humblest of those who resist the conspirators, 
are doing their duty in peril of their lives, their fortunes, or their liberty. When men 
like the Marshal, De Broglie, De Fourtou fail, they retire to Florence, or a country 
estate ; when plain republicans fail, their sojourn is Satory, Noumea, or Mazas. 
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time for the pressure to work. The first stroke was to purge the 
administration not only of everything republican, but of every one 
suspected of not being violently anti-republican. They dismissed 
fifty-four prefects, thirty-eight first-secretaries to prefectures, 
one hundred and twenty-five sub-prefects. The new prefects 
then proceeded to hold an inquiry into the political principles of 
every employé of the State, whether judicial, legal, financial, 
educational, or postal. Judges, justices of peace, attorneys of 
the State, schoolmasters, tutors, professors, rectors, inspectors, 
managers of railways, roads, bridges, directors of police, gens- 
darmerie, governors of gaols; inspectors, doctors, surgeons of 
prisons, receivers, tax-gatherers, postmen and postmasters ; foresters, 
country police, and railway officials ; all were scrutinised, and if 
suspected of lukewarmness in the cause of moral order, were 
summarily dismissed. In cases where they could not be or were 
not dismissed, they were “transferred” from one end of France to 
another, and thus harried into a forced resignation. The adminis- 
tration thus secured, they proceeded to attack the elected municipa- 
lities. Hundreds of mayors, chosen by their fellow-citizens, a large 
number of them men who had gratuitously served their town or 
commune for many years, were rudely displaced, either on no 
assigned ground, or on the assigned ground that they were favour- 
able to the republican majority. In this crowd of dismissed mayors 
were forty-eight republican deputies and six senators, among the 
latter Count Rampon, Vice-President of the Senate. The Muni- 
cipal Councils were dissolved by decree in numbers ; in their stead 
a selected commission was set up, often of men of straw; in some 
cases none was set up at all. The selections of Councils-General 
of the Departments, which ought to be held in September, were arbi- 
trarily postponed until November. Then the press was attacked. 
The sale of every republican journal was practically stopped in all 
public places, in the streets, by any kind of colportage or hawking, 
in licensed kiosques or public stalls, at railway stations and other 
public places; and they were practically excluded from cafés, 
cabarets, restaurants, and all places of public resort. I say prac- 
tically, because this was done irregularly, without warrant of law, 
and by the unauthorised bullying of mayors, gensdarmes, gardes, 
and other agents of authority. In Paris and a few great cities this 
system was not attempted; in a few places the system was loosely 
enforced, and in some places it was from time to time evaded. But 
practically over the breadth of France it was impossible to get sight 
of a republican journal of any kind unless it was obtained by post 
or bought in a bookseller’s shop. Then cafés, cabarets, restaurants, 
clubs, even schools, libraries, and musical societies, were arbitrarily 
closed on the ground that they were used for republican opinion, as 
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if that were a crime and an enormity. At the same time every 
association, clerical school, or public place which was used to attack 
the Republic had entire freedom and warm encouragement. The 
journals of the reaction, especially the Bonapartist prints, but in 
chief degree the bestial Figaro, the Marshal’s own paper, were thrust 
into notice, and their circulation stimulated by the whole power of 
the State. A few days before the elections five hundred thousand 
copies of a special number of the Figaro were circulated in the 
provinces by the Government, and it is said were paid for by public 
money. (The principal writer of the Figaro has just been admitted 
into the “Legion of Honour”—a society whose name indeed is 
Legion.) But as if venal journals were not enough, M. de Fourtou 
invented the notable plan of using the Bulletin des Communes, 
a Government local gazette instituted to inform the rural communes 
of official documents; he converted it into a scurrilous party 
pamphlet, which every week the mayor was forced to placard on the 
walls of every one of the thirty-seven thousand communes. In it 
the three hundred and sixty-three Deputies of the Left were called 
revolutionists and allies of the Commune; M. Gambetta was spoken 
of as desiring the abolition of the Army and the Police; the 
radicals were described as about to destroy society and the Church ; 
the Marshal was represented as received everywhere with frantic 
loyalty. I myself read one day under the heading “ Ce qu’on pense 
a PEtranger,” an extract from the Morning Advertiser—the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, as evidence of the English hostility to the repub- 
lican party; and an extract from the Indépendance Belge was 
garbled to make it appear the contrary of what it meant. 

It may well be asked, Why did Frenchmen submit to these mani- 
festly illegal doings, instead of trying them in courts of justice ? 
The answer is a melancholy one. It was tried over and over again ; 
but in the great majority of cases it was found that no justice was 
to be had. In some cases, inferior courts were independent enough 
to condemn these acts ; but in the great majority of cases the answer 
was—the court is incompetent; the act is one of official authority, 
which it does not belong to French tribunals to judge. The magis- 
tracy of France is a close corporation, and almost a hereditary caste. 
It is by tradition, training, and instinct intensely conservative ; it 
habitually regards itself as the instrument of authority, as a branch 
of the government, not as an independent arbiter. It has an intense 
professional esprit de corps, and a professional ambition which is only 
equalled by its professional servility. Without saying that it has 
not inits ranks many men of ability, of learning, of private honesty, 
its raison d’étre is that of a bigoted “ conservatism.” And to be con- 
servative now in France implies that in obedience to the “ higher 
law ”’—the suprema lere—every man really bien pensant ought to dis- 
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regard law, fairness, public opinion, the good of his fellow-citizens, 
and his own pledged word. ‘To a magistracy trained to regard itself 
not as a national arbiter, but as a mere judicial police; to a magis- 
tracy which hungers for promotion like a subaltern in the line, which 
regards the displeasure of the Keeper of the Seals as professional and 
personal ruin, justice is a thing irrelevant to any political trial. Is 
or is not the prévenu obnoxious to authority ? That is the issue 
to be tried. When this is admitted or proved, everything else is to 
travel out of the record. 

Every one has heard how the Marshal was brought to sign 
manifestoes more insolent in their tone of dictation than any that a 
ruler has used for a generation in Western Europe ; how the five 
hundred Candidates of the Marshal were presented to the con- 
stituencies by direct official act, supported by the whole official 
machinery ; how the republican candidates were insulted, calumni- 
ated, worried, and embarrassed by every official channel ; how, in 
some cases, they were prosecuted for their electoral circulars, or 
dogged by detective police, or dismissed from honourable office ; how 
every device of electoral terrorism, of electoral cajolery, was tried 
upon the simple peasantry ; how every device to foment disturbance 
was tried with excited workmen; how addresses were stopped, 
newspapers seized, and candidates’ addresses torn down by public 
officials; how, as the election itself came on, personal violence, 
direct fraud, and all the rowdy tricks of a South Carolinian planter 
mob, were resorted to in some of the more distant provinces. 
“Fraud and robbery”? were the terms which M. Gambetta used in 
the Chamber of the process employed; and if he withdrew the 
words as premature, he engaged to prove them in committee. M. 
Lockroy has related how, near Aix, a body of miners in government 
employment were forced by the manager to show their voting 
tickets open, with the distinct warning that every man who voted 
for the republican candidate would be dismissed. In the same 
department it is reported that the mayor of a rural commune, when 
he found that the republican tickets had already reached twenty, 
flatly refused to count any more, exclaiming that he had pledged 
himself there should be but twenty republicans in his commune; 
and, said he, like a village Marshal, “ Je tiendrai ma parole”! 

But, in spite of this system, in spite of prefectoral threats and 
bribes, in spite of police, gensdarmes, and mayors, in spite of repub- 
lican votes rejected, and conservative votes in excess of the names on 
the register, in spite of ballot-boxes opened in secret, after driving 
out every republican elector with revolvers and bayonets, in spite of 
the exhortations and threats of the priests, in spite of arbitrary 
arrests, press seizures, tampering with the post, closing of meetings, 
prosecution of candidates, perhaps rather in consequence of these 
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things, more than three hundred of the Marshal’s candidates 
were rejected by the nation, and a republican majority of some 
hundred and twenty ‘was finally returned. And this majority, if 
the Chamber continue to sit, will probably grow into one of two 
hundred and twenty. 

How this was done it is difficult to say. Though for three months 
I was in the midst of the movement watching the process, I am 
amazed even now at the result. When I think of an electorate of 
seven millions of men, the most of them ignorant rustics, scattered 
over an immense area, where the communication is often even yet 
imperfect—rustics who for generations have been accustomed to sub- 
mit to, or to rely on, official direction—I am struck with wonder that 
the majority has asserted its freedom of judgment, and has finally 
thrown in its lot with the Republic. 

Never was any decision more clear and decisive. Never was any 
vote more thoroughly understood by the voters. Never was any 
national verdict more truly free and spontaneous. If the ministry 
were asking the country for a vote of confidence on the one hand, as 
we do it in England, on the other hand, as they do it in America, 
the President was personally put forward to seek as it were re- 
election. Two systems of rules, two policics, two sets of men were 
brought face to face, in a way that a Pyrenean woodcutter or a 
Breton ploughman could not fail to understand. On the one side was 
—Republic, representative government, and the three hundred and 
sixty-three. On the other side was—Anti-Republic, the imperialist 
government, Marshal MacMahon. And the nation decisively chose 
the former. Whether we take the English theory of a ministry 
going to the country, with an irresponsible sovereign who simply 
ratifies its choice; or whether we take the imperialist theory of a 
responsible dictator appealing to the nation by a plebiscite for a 
personal renewal of his trust, in any case the result was equally con- 
clusive. If the Marshal is an irresponsible sovereign, he has only 
to accept the decision against his ministers and their policy, and 
instantly, without a murmur, to send for their rivals. If the Marshal 
be a responsible dictator, a president, the direct embodiment of the 
Executive, as the Duke de Broglie contends, in that case, he and 
his ministers are all condemned together, and must all go together. 
The facts of the case are entirely in accord with the latter assumption. 
The Marshal, in his own name, without even a minister’s signature, 
presents himself to the country as the active executive authority, he 
poses as Grand Elector, and he stands (by deputy) in every con- 
stituency at once. To dispute the vote which he himself has 
provoked, which he himself has manipulated, in which he has in his 
own person spoken in a tone of dictation that president, king, or 


Dd? 
emperor has never used, is an insult to common sense. The special 
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pleading of the Duke is hardly deserving of an answer. The 
President, the Senate, and the nation are not three co-ordinate 
powers, as he ridiculously suggests; but, as M. Gambetta most truly 
says, the three estates of the country are all organs of the nation. In 
the United States the presidential vote, and not the representative 
election, is the legal mode of consulting the nation. In England, 
the head of the State is not responsible; but then he never issues 
from a vote, and cannot be put to the vote. In France, the nation 
was consulted in a solemn appeal, which, whether on the presi- 
dential or on the parliamentary theory, is equally decisive. The 
two were united. On the 14th of October it was at once a Govern- 
ment arraigned by a parliamentary majority, and a Dictator seeking 
renewal of support, that came before the bar of universal suffrage. 
The attitude of the elected Magistrate of a Republic who defies that 
verdict, is so grossly irrational that it can hardly be set forth in 
coherent language. A sovereign of any sort, by divine right or by 
constitution, does not directly appeal to popular vote. Czar, Sultan, 
Emperor William, or Queen Victoria, these rulers do not convene 
seven millions of voters, expound to them “my” policy, ask them 
personally for a big majority, and declare that the future of the 
country depends on their voting for them. Ministers, Presidents, 
Dictators, plebiscite-Emperors do thus appeal to the suffrages of the 
people, but then they have to abide by the verdict. If Marshal 
MacMahon is the ruler of France by any d priori right, whatever 
the origin or the name of his office, be it divine right, providence, 
accident, constitution, or the sword—then he should not have 
solemnly called on the nation to ratify “ his’’ policy, to accept “ his” 
nominees, and to sanction “his” authority. If he be the elected 
Chief of the Executive, whatever his functions, his powers, and his 
titles, then on his own appeal, the nation has told him it will have 
him no longer. The anomaly of his present position is indeed laugh- 
able. A ruler who has an a priori title to rule does not in person 
solicit the votes of a nation. But a ruler who ostentatiously solicits 
the votes of a nation is a ruler who ipso facto undertakes to respect 
the national will. Rulers who are strong enough to defy the 
national will, dispense with the formality of voting; but rulers who 
descend on to the hustings in five hundred and thirty constituencies 
at once, lose the moral right and even the material chance of harking 
back on their d priori title. It needs the sophistry of a De Broglie 
working on the fatuity of a MacMahon to insert into any sane brain 
so grotesque a confusion of political ideas. Whatever happens, 
Marshal MacMahon is irretrievably lost in everything that belongs 
to the moral forces, or to common sense, or even ordinary decency. 
Ile must retire to the obscurity which may yet be permitted to close 
his career of folly and of crime—a career which amply deserves all 
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that a just social State may in mercy award to the rare guilt of those 
men who make themselves the public enemy. He must retire—or 
(which human providence avert!) he must fight it out in blood. 


And now what does it all mean? If the position of the Marshal 
is thus utterly untenable in reason, if the people who manage him 
and surround him are such captains of adventure or creatures of 
pleasure, if the schemes they are still at work on are so full of 
danger and so void of excuse, how comes it that the Elyse coalition 
has any strength atall? If it is not by any means sure of the army, 
and has no dynastic party of its own, how is it that the quiet men of 
weight and sense do not agree to put it down? for France is full of 
men of weight and sense ; how is it that a doubtful majority of the 
Senate still appears to favour it ? how is it that the astute Church 
‘an continue by its side, that the Bourse is with it, that the 
accomplished and wary house of Orleans has gone so far with it ? 
that the holders of great estates and the Aaut commerce in many 
provinces still wish it well? that this great but silent power in 
France is still with it, the professional administrators, the specialists 
in government, the men of high social culture ? how is it, lastly, that 
it still counts so many of the high-bred honourable men of the “ old 
parties,” the courtly gentlemen of wealth and dignity, the conser- 
vatives who are neither madmen nor rogues 





and France has many 
such—the men whom we know and respect here as men of culture, 
good-feeling, and honour? It is the undoubted fact, but what 
explains it? Jfow can such men give countenance to a soldicr who 
has sunk to the level of ex-Marshal DBazaine, mix themselves up 
in the plots of the De Broglies and the St. Pauls, consort with 
the Ducrots, De Fourtous, and Clément Duvernois, men literally 
capable of heading a gang of Malay pirates or Cuban filibusters ? 
Well,—France is a very big place; her social system is still very 
complex and very much disturbed ; the political conditions are still 
knotted, and tangled, and opposed in a thousand cross ways. It is 
not a simple matter at all. There is a great deal behind the con- 
spiracy,of the Elys¢ée, and vast social forces still uphold the ignoble 
agents in these criminal manceuvres. It is a personal scramble only 
to some of the more prominent conspirators. To the large mass 
behind them, it is a matter of real, and not altogether unfounded, 
terror. Kven the Duke de Broglie himself has some social end to 
serve with his sophistry. In war, and especially in civil war, men 
will reconcile themselves to very questionable instruments, and 
exceedingly painful expedients. And if a religious man _ like 
M. Dupanloup can act with an unconscionable adventurer like 
De Fourtou; if legitimists of real honour and conviction can 
tolerate swash-bucklers like the Cassagnacs and the Ducrots; if the 
Marshal can use a cut-purse like Clément Duvernois; and the 
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princes of Orleans can hand France over to a dragoon like the 
Marshal—the reason for it all is that a large, a strong, and a 
dominant part of French society believes to the bottom of its soul 
that there isa real social peril, that to resist it all sacrifices must 
be made, and that the highest of all social duties is to crush, or at 
least as long as may be, to stave off “ Radicalism.” 

This belief is a fixed idea, not with one section of society, or 
one party in politics, not merely with aristocratic cretins, but with 
experienced men of brain. A considerable proportion of those who 
vote with the Republicans, most of the Left Centre along with the 
Right Centre, believe it ; the late M. Thiers believed in it, and his 
following still believe it, M. Léon Renault, M. Dufaure, M. Léon 
Say ; almost all the lawyers, most of the very rich men, and almost 
all the men of luxurious habits or high social connection believe it. 
The difference is that the Left Centre think the best way of stav- 
ing off Radicalism is to accept and to work the Conservative 
Republic. The Conservative, on the other hand, thinks that the 
Republic must be Radical, and that the best way to meet the 
enemy is to fight it out at once, whilst the Republic is still but a 
name. But show the Left Centre that the Republic involves a 
patent, as well as a latent radicalism, and he will go any lengths, 
with as light a heart as M. Thiers when he massacred captive 
Communards, and M. Jules Simon, when he promised the Chamber 
beforehand that the massacre should indeed ‘be ample. 

Nor can it be said that the Conservative Coalition is justly repre- 
sented by the violent and worthless men whom we see in the front 
of the battle. With a good deal of wild fanaticism in the high 
places of it, the French priesthood numbers in its central mass men 
of unselfish zeal and true sense of a social mission. The legitimist 
aristocracy is ignorant and fantastic to an incredible degree; but 
many of them still, after their lights, have a fine sense of honour and 
a really pure devotion to an ideal of their own. And the cultured 
class of France is hardly surpassed, if it be equalled, by any in 
{urope in its thoughtfulness, in its gracefulness, in its many-sided 
ripeness of knowledge and insight. That men like these can 
consent to be compromised by the criminal adventures of Mac- 
Mahons and De Fourtous, is indeed a strange spectacle. But the 
Social Peril will make men accept uncongenial allies. There was 
truth in what De Broglie said (though the Duke, like another great 
‘asuist, manages to quote truth itself for a sophistical end)—* After 
all, this is not a parliamentary question, not even a political crisis: 
it is a social invasion.” The bond in the Conservative Coalition is 
the terror of Radicalism. 

What is this Radicalism? Is there ground for this terror? Is 
the Social Peril a phantom, or is it a solid fact? We may 
answer Yes and No. ‘There is such a thing as Radicalism ; and the 
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possible evils of its triumph are neither few nor imaginary. But the 
certain evils of defying it are far more immediate, and far less 
avoidable. There is ground for the Conservative alarm ; but it is 
no justification of the Conservative action. ‘‘ Society ” will certainly 
suffer by the triumph of Radicalism; but it will not suffer in the 
way that it dreads in its ignorant panic. And not a few of the 
things which it suffers will be a great gain to mankind. Radicalism 
may certainly bring us near to some formidable social convulsions. 
But they are not of the abysmal sort which Conservatism paints. And 
the certain way to promote them is to do what Conservatism is 
doing. And, even if we ever come in sight of them, they are quite 
within the resources, we trust, of political foresight and skill. 
Anyhow, radicalism—which is simply democracy with ideals—is 
well within the citadel of the State. It has to be counted with, for 
it cannot be defied. It may be modified and trained; it cannot be 
permanently crushed. 

To hear a legitimist panic-monger describe radicalism, and to 
hear a radical himself describe it, one would think that there 
were two radicalisms which had no relation but the sound of the 
word. And yet the radical would not be a radical unless he had 
the courage of his opinions, unless he insisted on the full text of his 
creed in season and out of season. On the other hand, it is hard to 
believe that the whole of the conservative world, with its men of 
experience and shrewdness, are all Don Quixotes in a passion with 
phantoms. The radical is perfectly sincere when he gives you his 
version; and the conservative is far from crazy when he gives you 
his version. And yet the two versions are things which hve 
hardly a common point. Let us try to put these side by side, and 
then to explain the glaring antagonism in the two pictures. 

Says the Conservative :—The aim of Radicalism is to alter the 
social and political institutions of our country; and when they say 
alter, they mean to destroy. The existence of France as a nation 
depends on her having her Catholic organization, outside of which 
is nothing but rampant atheism; on her army organization, but for 
which, we should be trampled on by Germany in three months ; on 
her bureaucratic organization, without which our country would fall 
into local anarchy and cantonal feuds; on the skill of our profes- 
sional officials, who really maintain the fabric of our civilisation. 
Lastly, and mainly, our existence as an organized nation depends on 
our having a permanent Executive centre, be it king, emperor, 
dictator, or president ; some authority, in short, which shall not be 
at the mercy of the first popular orator who can dazzle the workmen 
of Paris or Lyons. Sacrifice this, surrender this rallying-point of 
a government above the debaters in clubs, introduce what you call 
the parliamentary system, and make our Government depend on the 
numbers which can be got into a lobby in the toss and tumble of 
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the Chamber, and all goes together. We are governed at once 
by a Convention ; we have nothing else; no throne, no House of 
Lords, no powerful aristocracy, no influential plutocracy, no common- 
sense middle-class able to hold their own. The workmen are a prey 
to chimeras, the peasants may catch the infection at any hour; and 
if we once begin to say, “O sovereign people! rule over us; O 
seven millions! what is your will?” France from that day becomes 
achaos. They will suppress the Church, and what is to stop these 
Voltaireans from making religion a crime? Their free press will 
ring with the foulest blasphemies and the most horrible incentives 
to attack on the priesthood. The most impious insults on our 
religion will be uttered or acted before our sons and daughters. 
Speakers and writers will denounce Marriage as an anachronism, 
and exclaim against the Family as an outrage on liberty. Property 
will be assailed as a robbery ; and atheistical education will be made 
compulsory by law. Next the army will be turned into a national 
guard; ignorant spouters will undo the work of ages; and the 
soldiers of France will become an insubordinate rabble. What do 
civilians understand of the discipline and traditions of our glorious 
army? ‘They then propose to dismember that system of civil 
administration which none of our dynasties have ever abandoned. 
They talk of decentralisation, the end of which must be the partition 
of France into federal or communal units. Parliamentary orators 
will take the place of our professional officials, with their esprit de 
corps, and their vast tradition of experience. They will next unsettle 
taxation, inflict on us an income-tax, and we know where the seven 
millions will place the load of the imposts. Our social organization, 
in fact, will be handed over to social experimenters, to men without 
breeding, or manners, or culture. All that makes France honoured 
in the civilised globe: the skill, the grace, the brilliancy, the savoir 
faire which are the pride of our official world, and dignify the 
whole of our public life—all this will be swept away and exchanged 
for the ignoble conceit of adventurers out of the streets. Democracy 
would pass over us in one muddy deluge; we have nothing to resist 
the flood ; and we should sink beneath it to be the American popu- 
lace of Europe. Our homes, our property, our religion are at stake. 
Radicalism would destroy the Church, poison education, dishonour 
the family, annihilate the army, dissolve our administration, break 
up France, and launch us in all the bloody anarchy of a new Com- 
mune and another Terror.-—So far the Conservative, with epigrams, 
blue fire, or brandishing of swords, according to the type or colour 
of the speaker. 

Now hear what the Radical saith: and that there should be no 
mistake about the description, let us take that which M. Louis Blane 
has put out in one of his lucid, candid, well-weighed essays. A 
Radical is one, he says, who desires the Republic, administered by 
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republicans in a republican sense ; that is, that every act of State 
shall be authorised by the consent of the nation expressed by its 
legal representatives. Such is the first rule of English political 
life: less than this is despotism, veil it as you will. Secondly, 
the Radical demands freedom of speech, the liberty of meeting, the 
means of publicly discussing public affairs. It is admitted that this 
freedom should be qualified by guarantees of order, by the public 
law of sedition and slander, by the liability for each citizen to answer 
for his words at the bar of justice before a jury of his fellow-citizens. 
The Radical in France asks no other liberty of speech than the 
public enjoys in England. Next the Radical demands full liberty 
to the press, the abolition of arbitrary restrictions on journalism— 
always subject, as in England, to the law of libel and sedition, to the 
liability to be tried by a jury for outrages against private persons, 
against public morality, public peace, or public servants. The 
Radical now calls out for a reform of the magistracy, for judges 
independent of the Government of the day, for a jury to try all 
political charges. His next demand is for a national system of 
education, gratuitously given to the poor, administered by laymen, 
and not by the Catholic priesthood, a State institution, and not a 
clerical propaganda. The English Education Act would almost 
satisfy the immediate demands of Radicalism, though the Radical 
theory would not be complete until it reached the type of the Bir- 
mingham School Board. With regard to the Church, the Radical’s 
demand in France is precisely that which is made in England by 
Mr. Miall, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Liberation Society. 
He demands that every persuasion should endow and administer its 
own Church—that the State should confine its action and its 
resources to purely temporal uses. This is the Radical theory. But 
the Radical would be satisfied in practice if he could immediately 
establish such rights of conscience as have long been enjoyed in 
England—the liberty to profess publicly any religious faith, and to 
dispense, as he pleases, with all or any of the Catholic ordinances ; to 
be buried or married as his conscience dictates, so that the State 
shall give no premium to Romanist practices and inflict no stigma 
or penalty on those who reject the Romanist rites. With regard to 
the army, the Radical demands that it shall be organized on a 
strictly national and equal basis; that the privileges and exemptions 
of the rich be surrendered; that the conscription be strictly and 
fairly applied to all alike, whilst the term of service be reduced ; 
that all the monopolies and licences of the aristocratic corps 
be abolished; that the army be reformed from the old Impe- 
rialist or Royalist type into a national and scientific institution 
on the German pattern. With regard to taxation, the Radical 
demands a strict and fair income-tax, without which he declares 
the rich are practically not taxed at all, whilst the land-tax, the 
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octroi, and the customs inflict an enormous proportional burden 
on the workman and peasant. With regard to divorce, the Radical 
demands the restoration of the terms of the original Code Napoléon. 
He declares that France is almost the only civilised country which 
enforces the clerical absolute bar to divorce under any circum- 
stances. With regard to attacks on religion, morality, the family, 
property, he declines any special legislation and protests against 
special legislation. He trusts to the growth of education and the 
force of public opinion. He would leave all offences of the kind to 
be tried before a jury under the general law of offences against 
public decency, public order, and personal libel. With regard to the 
local administration he would revive the self-government of the local 
municipalities ; he would loosen the enormous centralisation of the 
State Government; he would reduce the Prefectures to a simple 
channel of communication between the municipalities and the State. 
Lastly, and principally, the Radical protests against any form of 
Dictatorship, any centralisation whatever in a permanent Executive, 
beyond and above the majority in the National representation, 
whether that Executive centre be placed with a King, an Emperor, 
or a President. The Radical demands as a government, not a 
Dictator, nor Dictators of any kind; but Ministers directly respon- 
sible to the representatives and directly removable by them. His 
ideal in that way is the English Parliamentary system, or govern- 
ment by Prime Minister or Cabinet, supposing that in place of 
Sovereign, there were either no Magistrate at all, or simply a sort of 
Chief Registrar, or Official Assignee of the Republic. 

Such is the whole creed of the French Radical—not of M. Gam- 
betta and his party, which is Republican but not Radical—but of the 
Radical pure and simple ; of M. Louis Blane, M. Nacquet, M. Barodet, 
and the rest; the Radicals as distinguished from the Republican Left 
on the one hand, and from the Internationalist Commune on the other. 
Now every one can see that the Radical in France ‘hardly differs at 
all from the Radical in England, except that the Radical in England, 
by successive concessions of the Tories and the Whigs, has already 
obtained a very large part of the programme for which the Radical 
is contending in France. Everything beyond this attributed to the 
French Radical he declares to be calumny and idle panic. Ile vows 
that he seeks to make the army stronger; to make the Church free ; 
to make education honest; to strengthen the administration by 
making it pure; to make property, religion, free speech, respected 
by placing them above reproach; to introduce self-government ; to 
make the National government powerful by becoming the organ of 
the nation; to make the Commune impossible by redressing class 
legislation. The outery about terrorism, proscription, civil war, 
death to priests, communist projects, federal insurrections, destruc- 
tion of the Army, abolition of the Family, dissolution of “ society,’ 
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and general anarchy—all this he declares to be the stupid delirium 
of men who live in a world of blind bigotry apart, who are unable 
to learn, and who refuse to discuss. 

These are the two pictures side by side, as painted by the Lion 
and the Man. I adopt neither exclusively myself. I repeat them 
both as facts. I neither say that the Conservative picture is wholly 
a nightmare ; nor do I say that the Radical picture is free from un- 
wisdom. But how explain the contrast; how can two political 
parties so enormously misunderstand and misrepresent each other ? 
The Conservative who draws this frightful picture is not always a 
madman. The Radical who states his unvarnished tale is not with- 
holding anything. He is uttering the language of the Birmingham 
League, of a dozen Reform Leagues—language which frightens 
nobody here. Why does the same demand so frighten very sensible 
men in France ? 

In the first place, in France they have had now for ninety years 
a succession of social and political convulsions, Red Terrors, White 
Terrors, Conventions, Empires, Coups d’état, Insurrections, Civil 
Wars, Communes, Communisms. In the next place, the roots of 
the social hierarchy have been cut across; the institutions of the 
country have been more than once submerged, and are all now ina 
more or less militant and threatened condition. The nation and its 
destiny stands face to face with seven millions of electors. And on no 
side is any social power or local institution which could stand in a 
convulsion for a week. In the next place the French are a logical 
and a trenchant people ; and they have pushed their doctrines to their 
issues, till they: stand confronting each other in blank clear-c.t 
antagonism. Outside an Ultramontane Church is a defiant Voltairean 
scepticism. Outside the warranted-genuine legitimacy of the 
Upper Ten Thousand, or the imitation legitimacy of the Upper 
Fifty Thousand, there are thirty-six millions of “ citizens.” Outside 
the old social and formal traditions, there is a considerable force of 
truly anarchical passion. As to Parliamentary government, the 
French nation, in spite of their extraordinary aptitude for political 
debate, rather, no doubt, in consequence of that aptitude, are con- 
tinually tending to turn their Chamber into a theatre, a club, and 
then a Convention ; instead of leaving parliament to be a huge 
committee of local magnates, in our fashion; a sort of aggregate 
Quarter-Sessions, where the national business is chatted over across a 
table. I, for one, am far from saying that, were the entire machine 
of government simply handed over to a French Chamber, that the 
risk of its becoming a Convention, with all the passions and the 
revulsions of a Convention, would not be a constant danger. And 
as to the programme of abolishing any Presidency, and haying no 
First Magistrate, no permanent Executive at all, I am quite prepared 
to believe that it would threaten the existence of France. 
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Again it must even be admitted that, if Communism be a thing of 
the past, there is still a section of fanatics who are capable of once 
more attempting the violences and the follies which destroyed the 
successful insurrection of Paris. In the same way there are men, 
in a reign of free speech, who would outrage decency and order 
by ribald invective of all that has hitherto been held sacred; and 
there are probably men who would seck to deal with the Papist priests 
much as our forefathers dealt with them in the beginning of the last 
century. It is quite possible that books might be published to give 
new specifics against Marriage; and the Rights of Man would pro- 
bably be extended to the Rights of Children to be rid of their 
parents. It is conceivable that philosophers will undertake to prove 
that the way to save society is to found a Pantisocracy on a truly 
national scale ; and I can imagine some impassioned deputy proposing 
a law to that effect. It is very likely that votes of the Assembly 
may make some most unwise changes in the administration of the 
army, and may introduce some futile reforms in the civil organization 
of Government. Such things have been done by more ancient Parlia- 
ments, and they will be done whilst Parliaments exist. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that the free municipalities of Paris, of Lyons, 
Marseilles, or Bordeaux, may distract the very soul of Ministers of 
the Interior, and make the Home Office declare that the nation is 
about to dissolve before its eyes. I can conceive the affairs of many 
a department, under the influence of self-will and ignorance, getting 
into an intolerable muddle, and I wish that no English borough or 
city had shown them the way to do it. Lastly, and to the Con- 
servative of culture and of luxurious refinement of life, whatever his 
politics, this is the true Terror—we can quite conceive that, under 
the Radical reign, men of very poor parents, and who have never 
thrown off the habits of a cheap café, may exercise the highest offices 
in France ; that the council board of great Ministers may be as noisy 
and as unkempt as the office of a newspaper editor; that the grand 
manner may be as little insisted on at the Elysée as in the White 
House at Washington; that citizens may altogether remove the 
buckles from their state shoes, the lace from the official swallow-tail, 
preferring shoe-strings and morning-coats; nay, I can conceive, that 
there might be no races at Longchamps, that the opera should lose 
its subvention, and that cheap concerts might be given in the restored 
Tuileries. 

But is this a matter, and I will not say that all these things are 
equally desirable or right, is this a matter for which to risk a civil 
war, to drag France through a long agony, to disturb the peace of 
Europe? Are these baubles of the parasites of society things for 
which to fight up to the knees in blood? Is the elegance of a State 
paper, or the bow of a Prime Minister, matter to be set before the 
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power of the man and the wisdom of his policy ? Is the glitter of 
the Impcrial Boulevard a finer thing to contemplate than the genius 
and the aspirations of the people of Paris? Is the symmetry of a 
Bonapartist tyranny compensation for its corruption within and its 
oppression without ? Is the French government unable, like free 
governments in other parts of the world, to control its own 
anarchists and conspirators, and to hold its own by the loyalty of its 
citizens? Is France devoid of that public opinion which in England 
and in America, with a free press and free speech, can restrain 
sedition, ribaldry, libel, and abomination in print or by word ? 

The true answer is that in France the elements of insurrection are 
broken, hopeless, discredited; that the machinery of State is ample 
ten times over to suppress disorder, and that it has reserves behind 
it of twice that power again; that the Radical element which is 
dreaded is itself entirely at issue with the scattered remnants of 
the International and the Commune; that communism and 
socialism as powers are utterly dead in France; that even this 
radical element, whose rude words cause such spasms of rage in 
cultured and luxurious céferics, is itself but a small minority of 
the republican party; that the bulk of the republican party is 
pledged to the very soul to repudiate and withstand many of the 
prominent fallacies of the radical creed; that the bulk of the 
republican party now consists of a very large proportion of trained 
officials, of the men of wealth, of social influence, of conservative 
habits and instincts, the conservatives who dread the policy of 
combat; that the ascendancy of these strictly conservative repub- 
licans is already decisive with the party, that it is very strong!y 
rooted in the provinces, and threatens to be alarmingly dominant in 
the Chamber ; lastly, that the bulk of the seven millions of electors 
are close-fisted, hard-headed peasants, of jealously conservative 
temper, and of a cold and suspicious political judgment; that these 
rural voters have now distinctly risen to a solid political attitude, 
that they are amply sufficient to balance the one or two millions of 
town electors ; and that some of their fixed ideas are precisely the 
combatting of the prominent blunders of the radical democracy. 

Trusting in these ample resourees—resources as great as any 
nation in Kurope possesses as safeguards of order and continuity, it 
is the duty of the conservative republicans to go forward and to 
work out the future of the Republic, though the dangers in front of 
it are neither few nor imaginary. It is the duty of the conservative 
reactionists to give up a combat with a nation, for which there is no 
adequate excuse, even on conservative principles, and which has 
already become one of the most revolutionary crimes of our age. 
And it is our duty to wish good speed to the new Republic, the first 
great Republic in Europe. Freperic Harrison. 
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TiERE are now about ten thousand different kinds of birds known to 
naturalists, and these are classed in one hundred and thirty families 
which vary greatly in extent, some containing a single species only, 
while others comprise many hundreds. The two largest families are 
those of the warblers, with more than six hundred, and the finches, 
with more than five hundred species spread over the whole globe ; 
the hawks and the pigeons, also spread over the whole globe, number 
about three hundred and thirty and three hundred and sixty species 
respectively ; while the diminutive humming-birds, confined to one 
hemisphere, consist of about four hundred different species. They 
are thus, as regards the number of distinct kinds collected in a 
limited area, the most remarkable of all the families of birds. It 
may, however, very reasonably be asked, whether the four hundred 
species of humming-birds above alluded to are really all distinct—as 
distinct on the average as the ten thousand species of birds are from 
each other. We reply that they certainly are perfectly distinct 
species which never intermingle; and their differences do not consist 
in colour only, but in peculiarities of form, of structure, and of habits, 
so that they have to be classed in more than a hundred distinct 
goncra or systematic groups of species, these genera being really as 
unlike each other as stonechats and nightingales, or as partridges 
and blackeocks. The figures we have quoted, as showing the pro- 
portion of birds in general to humming-birds, thus represent real 
facts; and they teach us that these small and in some respects in- 
significant birds constitute an important item in the animal life of 
the globe. 

Hlumming-birds are, in many respects, unusually interesting and 
instructive. They are highly peculiar in form, in structure, and in 
habits, and are quite unrivalled as regards variety and beauty. 
Though the name is familiar to every one, few but naturalists are 
acquainted with the many curious facts in their history, or know 
how much material they afford for admiration and study. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to give a brief and popular account of the form, 
structure, habits, distribution, and affinities of this remarkable family 
of birds. 

The humming-birds form one compact family, named Trochilide. 
They are all small birds, the largest known being about the size of 
a swallow, while the smallest are minute creatures whose bodies are 
hardly larger than a humble-bee. Their distinguishing features are, 
excessively short legs and feet, very long and pointed wings, a long 
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and slender bill, and a long extensible tubular tongue; and these 
characters are found combined in no other birds. ‘The feet are 
exceedingly small and delicate, often beautifully tufted with down, 
and so short as to be hardly visible beyond the plumage. The toes 
are placed as in most birds, three in front and one behind, and have 
very strong and sharply curved claws; and the feet serve probably 
to cling to their perch rather than to support the weight of the body. 
The wings are long and narrow, but strongly formed, and the first 
quill is the longest, a peculiarity found in hardly any other birds 
but a few of the swifts. The bill varies greatly in length, but is 
always long, slender, and pointed, the upper mandible being the 
widest and lapping over the lower at each side, thus affording com- 
plete protection to the delicate tongue, the perfect action of which is 
essential to the bird’s existence. The humming-bird’s tongue is 
very long, and is capable of being greatly extended beyond the beak 
and rapidly drawn back, by means of muscles which are attached to 
the hyoid or tongue-bones and bend round over the back and top of 
the head to the very forehead, just as in the woodpeckers. The two 
blades or lamine, of which the tongues of birds usually seem to be 
formed, are here greatly lengthened, broadened out, and each rolled 
up; so as to form a complete double tube connected down the middle, 
and with the outer edges in contact but not united. The extremities 
of the tubes are, however, flat and fibrous. This tubular and retrac- 
tile tongue enables the bird to suck up honey from the nectaries of 
flowers and also to capture small insects, but whether the latter pass 
down the tubes or are entangled in the fibrous tips and thus drawn 
back into the gullet is not known. The only other birds with a 
similar tubular tongue are the sun-birds of the East, which, however, 
as we shall presently explain, have no affinity whatever with the 
humming-birds. 

The colours of these small birds are exceedingly varied and exqui- 
sitely beautiful. The basis of the colouring may be said to be green, 
as in parrots; but, whereas in the latter it is a silky green, in hum- 
ming-birds it is always metallic. The majority of the species have 
some green about them, especially on the back ; but in a considerable 
number rich blues, purples, and various shades of red are the pre- 
vailing tints. The greater part of the plumage has more or less of a 
metallic gloss, but there is almost always some part which has an 
intense lustre as if actually formed of scales of burnished metal. A 
gorget covering the greater part of the neck and breast most com- 
monly displays this vivid colour, but it also frequently occurs on 
the head, on the back, on the tail-coverts above or below, on the 
upper surface of the tail, on the shoulders or even the quills, The 
hue of every precious stone and the lustre of every metal is here 
represented ; and such terms as topaz, amethyst, beryl, emerald, 
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garnet, ruby, sapphire, golden, golden-green, coppery, fiery, glowing, 
iridescent, refulgent, celestial, glittering, shining, are constantly 
used to name or describe the different species. No less remarkable 
than the colours are the varied developments of plumage with which 
these birds are adorned. The head is often crested in a variety of ways ; 
either a simple flat crest, or with radiating feathers, or diverging into 
two horns, or spreading laterally like wings, or erect and bushy, or 
recurved and pointed like that of a plover. The throat and breast are 
usually adorned with broad scale-like feathers, or these diverge into 
a tippet, or send out pointed collars, or elegant frills of long and 
narrow plumes tipped with metallic spots of various colours. But the 
tail is even a more varied and beautiful ornament, either short and 
rounded, but pure white or some other strongly contrasted tint, or 
with short pointed feathers forming a star, or with the three outer 
feathers on each side long and tapering to a point; or larger, and 
either square, or round, or deeply forked, or acutely pointed; or with 
the two middle feathers excessively long and narrow; or with the 
tail very long and deeply forked, with broad and richly-coloured 
feathers; or with the two outer feathers wire-like and having broad 
spoon-shaped tips. All these ornaments, whether of the head, neck, 
breast, or tail, are invariably coloured in some effective or brilliant 
manner, and often contrast strikingly with the rest of the plumage. 
Again, these colours often vary in tint according to the direction 
in which they are seen. In some species they must be looked at 
from above, in others from below, in some from the front, in others 
from behind, in order to catch the full glow of the metallic lustre. 
Hence when the birds are seen in their native haunts, the colours 
come and go and change with their motions, so as to produce a start- 
ling and beautiful effect. 

It is a well-known fact that, when male birds possess any unusual 
ornaments, they take such positions or perform such evolutions as to 
exhibit them to the best advantage while endeavouring to attract or 
charm the females or in rivalry with other males. It is therefore 
probable that the wonderfully varied decorations of humming-birds, 
whether burnished breast-shields, resplendent tail, crested head, or 
glittering back, are thus exhibited ; but almost the only actual obser- 
vation of this kind is that of Mr. Belt, who describes how two males 
of the Florisuga mellivora displayed their ornaments before a female 
bird. One would shoot up like a rocket, then suddenly expanding 
the snow-white tail like an inverted parachute, slowly descend in 
front of her, turning round gradually to show off both back and 
front. The expanded white tail covered more space than all the rest 
of the bird, and was evidently the grand feature of the performance. 
Whilst one was descending, the other would shoot up and come slowly 


down expanded." 
(1) Tho Naturalist in Nicaragua, p. 112. 
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The bill differs greatly in length and shape, being cither straight 
or gently curved, in some species bent like a sickle, in others turned 
up like the bill of the avoset. It is usually long and slender, but in 
one group is so enormously developed that it is nearly the same 
length as the rest of the bird. The legs, usually little seen, are in 
some groups adorned with globular tufts of white, brown, or black 
down, a peculiarity possessed by no other birds. The reader will 
now be in a position to understand how the four hundred species 
of humming-birds may be easily distinguished, by the varied com- 
binations of the characters here briefly enumerated, together with 
many others of less importance. One group of birds will have a 
short round tail, with crest and long neck-frill; another group a 
deeply-forked broad tail, combined with glowing crown and gorget ; 
one is both bearded and crested; others have a luminous back and 
pendent neck-plumes; and in each of these groups the species will 
vary in combinations of colour, in size, and in the proportions of the 
ornamental plumes, so as to produce an unmistakable distinctness ; 
while, without any new developments of form or structure, there 
is room for the discovery of hundreds more of distinct kinds of 
humming-birds. 

The name we usually give to the birds of this family is derived 
from the sound of their rapidly-moving wings, a sound which is pro- 
duced by the largest as well as by the smallest member of the family. 
The Creoles of Guiana similarly call them Bourdons or hummers. 
The French term, Oiseau-mouche, refers to their small size; while 
Colibri is a native name which has come down from the Carib 
inhabitants of the West Indies. The Spaniards and Portugusse 
call them by more poetical names, such as Flower-peckers, Flower- 
kissers, Myrtle-suckers,—while the Mexican and Peruvian names 
showed a still higher appreciation of their beauties, their mean- 
ing being rays of the sun, tresses of the day-star, and other such 
appellations. Even our modern naturalists, while studying the 
structure and noting the peculiarities of these living gems, have been 
so struck by their inimitable beauties that they have endeavoured 
to invent appropriate English names for the more beautiful and 
remarkable genera. Hence we find in common use such terms as 
Sun-gems, Sun-stars, Hill-stars, Wood-stars, Sun-angels, Star- 
throats, Comets, Coquettes, Flame-bearers, Sylphs, and Fairies ; 
together with many others derived from the character of the tail or 
the crests. 

The Motions and Habits of Humming-birds.—Let us now consider 
briefly, the peculiarities of flight, the motions, the food, the nests, 
and general habits of the humming-birds, quoting the descriptions 
of those modern naturalists who have personally observed them. 
Their appearance, remarks Professor Alfred Newton, is entirely 
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unlike that of any other bird. “ One is admiring some brilliant and 
beautiful flower, when between the blossom and one’s eye suddenly 
appears a small dark object, suspended as it were between four short 
black threads meeting each other in«cross. For an instant it shows 
in front of the flower; again another instant, and emitting a 
momentary flash of emerald and sapphire light, it is vanishing, 
lessening in the distance, as it shoots away, to a speck that the eye 
cannot take note of.” Audubon observes that the Ruby humming- 
birds pass through the air in long undulations, but the smallness of 
their size precludes the possibility of following them with the eye 
farther than fifty or sixty yards, without great difficulty. A person 
standing in a garden by the side of a common althxa in bloom, will 
hear the humming of their wings and see the little birds themselves 
within a few feet of him one moment, while the next they will be 
out of sight and hearing. Mr. Gould, who visited North America in 
order to see living humming-birds while preparing his great work on 
the family, remarks that the action of the wings reminded him of a 
piece of machinery acted upon by a powerful spring. When poised 
before a flower, the motion is so rapid that a hazy semicircle of indis- 
tinctness on each side of the bird is all that is perceptible. Although 
many short intermissions of rest are taken, the bird may be said to 
live in the air—an element in which it performs every kind of evolu- 
tion with the utmost ease, frequently rising perpendicularly, flying 
backward, pirouetting or dancing off, as it were, from place to 
place, or from one part of a tree to another, sometimes descending, at 
others ascending. It often mounts up above the towering trees, and 
then shoots off like a little meteor at a right angle. At other times it 
gently buzzes away among the little flowers near the ground; at one 
moment it is poised over a diminutive weed, at the next it is seen at 
a distance of forty yards, whither it has vanished with the quickness 
of thought. 

The Rufous Flame-bearer, an exquisite species found on the west 
coast of North America, is thus described by Mr. Nuttall :—* When 
engaged in collecting its accustomed sweets, in all the energy of life, 
it seemed like a breathing gem, a magic carbuncle of flaming fire, 
stretching out its glorious ruff as if to emulate the sun itself in 
splendour.” The Sappho Comet, whose long forked tail barred with 
crimson and black renders it one of the most imposing of humming- 
birds, is abundant in many parts of the Andes; and Mr. Bonelli 
tells us that the difficulty of shooting them is very great, from the 
extraordinary turns and evolutions they make when on the wing; at 
one instant darting headlong into a flower, at the next describing a 
circle in the air with such rapidity that the eye, unable to follow the 
movement, loses sight of the bird until it again returns to the flower 
which at first attracted its attention. Of the little Vervain hum- 
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ming-bird of Jamaica, Mr. Gosse writes: “I have sometimes 
watched with much delight the evolutions of this little species at the 
Moringa tree.’ When only one is present, he pursues the round of 
the blossoms soberly enough. But if two are at the tree, one will 
fly off, and suspend himself in the air a few yards distant ; the other 
presently starts off to him, and then, without touching each other, 
they mount upwards with strong rushing wings, perhaps for five 
hundred feet. They then separate, and each starts diagonally 
towards the ground like a ball from a rifle, and wheeling round 
comes up to the blossoms again as if it had not moved away at all. 
The figure of the smaller humming-birds on the wing, their rapidity, 
their wavering course, and their whole manner of flight are entirely 
those of an insect.” Mr. Bates remarks that on the Amazons during 
the cooler hours of the morning and from four to six in the afternoon 
humming-birds are to be seen whirring about the trees by scores; 
their motions being unlike those of any other birds. They dart to 
and fro so swiftly that the eye can scarcely follow them, and when 
they stop before a flower it is only for a few moments. They poise 
themselves in an unsteady manner, their wings moving with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, probe the flower, and then shoot off to another 
part of the tree. They do not proceed in that methodical manner 
which bees follow, taking the flowers seriatim, but skip about from 
one part of the tree to another in the most capricious way. Mr. 
Belt remarks on the excessive rapidity of the flight of the humming- 
bird giving it a sense of security from danger, so that it will approach 
a person nearer than any other bird, often hovering within two or 
three yards (or even one or two feet) of one’s face. He watched 
them bathing in a small pool in the forest, hovering over the water, 
turning from side to side by quick jerks of the tail, now showing a 
throat of gleaming emerald, now shoulders of glistening amethyst, 
then darting beneath the water, and rising instantly, throw off a 
shower of spray from its quivering wings, and again fly up to an 
overhanging bough and commence to preen its feathers. All hum- 
ming-birds bathe on the wing, and generally take three or four dips, 
hovering between times about three or four inches above the surface. 
Mr. Belt also remarks on the immense numbers of humming-birds in 
the forests, and the great difficulty of seeing them; and his conclu- 
sion is, that in the part of Nicaragua where he was living they 
equalled in number all the rest of the birds together, if they did not 
greatly exceed them. 

The extreme pugnacity of humming-birds has been noticed by all 
observers. Mr. Gosse describes two meeting and chasing each other 
through the labyrinths of twigs and flowers till, an opportunity 


(1) Sometimes called the horse-radish tree. It isthe Moringa pterygosperma,a native 
of the East Indies, but commonly cultivated in Jamaica. It has yellow flowers. 
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occurring, the one would dart with seeming fury upon the other, 
and then, with a loud rustling of their wings, they would twirl 
together, round and round, till they nearly came to the earth. Then 
they parted, and after a time another tussle took place. Two of the 
same species can hardly mect without an encounter, while in many 
cases distinct species attack each other with equal fury. Mr. Salvin 
describes the splendid Eugenes fulgens attacking two other species 
with as much ferocity as its own fellows. One will knock another off 
its perch, and the two will go fighting and screaming away at a pace 
hardly to be followed by the eye. Audubon says they attack any 
other birds that approach them, and think nothing of assaulting 
tyrant-shrikes and even birds-of-prey that come too near to their 
home. 

The food of humming-birds has been a matter of much con- 
troversy. All the early writers down to Buffon believed that they 
lived solely on the nectar of flowers ; but since that time every close 
observer of their habits maintains that they feed largely, and in some 
cases wholly, on insects. Azara observed them on the La Plata 
in winter, taking insects out of the webs of spiders at a time and 
place where there were no flowers. Bullock, in Mexico, declares 
that he saw them catch small butterflies, and that he found many 
kinds of insects in their stomachs. Waterton made a similar state- 
ment. T{undreds and perhaps thousands of specimens have since 
been dissected by collecting naturalists, and in almost every instance 
their stomachs have been found full of insects, sometimes, but not 
generally, mixed with a proportion of honey. Many of them in fact 
may be seen catching gnats and other small insects just like fly- 
catchers, sitting on a dead twig over water, darting off for a time in 
the air, and then returning to the twig. Others come out just at 
dusk, and remain on the wing, now stationary, now darting about 
with the greatest rapidity, imitating in a limited space the evolu- 
tions of the goatsuckers, and evidently for the same end and purpose. 
Mr. Gosse also remarks: “ All the humming-birds have more or less 
the habit, when in flight, of pausing in the air and throwing the 
body and tail into rapid and odd contortions. This is most observable 
in the Polytmus, from the effect that such motions have on the long 
feathers of the tail. That the object of these quick turns is the 
capture of insects, I am sure, having watched one thus engaged pretty 
close tome. I observed it carefully, and distinctly saw the minute flies 
in the air which it pursued and caught, and heard repeatedly the 
snapping of the beak. My presence scarcely disturbed it, if at all.” 

There is also an extensive group of small brown humming-birds, 
forming the sub-family Phaéthornithine, which rarely or never visit 
flowers, but frequent the shady recesses of the forest, where they 
hunt for minute insects. They dart about among the foliage, and 
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visit in rapid succession every leaf upon a branch, balancing them- 
selves vertically in the air, passing their beaks closely over the 
under surface of each leaf, and thus capturing, no doubt, any small 
insects that may lurk there. While doing this, the two long feathers 
of the tail have a vibrating motion, serving apparently as a rudder 
to assist them in performing the delicate operation. Others search 
up and down stems and dead sticks in the same manner, every now 
and then picking off something, exactly as a bush-shrike or a tree- 
creeper does, with the difference that the humming-bird is constantly 
on the wing; while the remarkable Sickle-bill is said to probe the 
scale-covered stems of palms and tree-ferns to obtain its insect food. 
It has also been often stated that, although humming-birds are very 
bold and easily tamed, they cannot be preserved long in captivity, 
even in their own country, when fed only on syrup. Audubon states 
that when thus fed they only live a month or two and die apparently 
starved; while if kept in a room whose open windows are covered 
with a fine net, so as to allow small insects to enter, they have been 
kept for a whole year without any ill-effects. Another writer, Mr. 
Webber, captured and tamed a number of the Ruby-throat in the 
United States. He found that when fed for three weeks on syrup 
they drooped, but after being let free for a day or two they would 
return to the open cage for more of the syrup. Some which had 
been thus tamed and set free, returned the following year, and at once 
flew straight to the remembered little cup of sweets. Mr. Gosse in 
Jamaica also kept some in captivity, and found the necessity of 
giving them insect food; and he remarks that they were very fond 
of a small ant that swarmed on the syrup with which they were fed. 
It is strange that, with all this previous experience and information, 
those who have attempted to bring live humming-birds to this 
country have fed them exclusively on syrup; and the weakness 
produced by this insufficient food has no doubt been the chief cause 
of their death on, or very soon after, arrival. A box of ants would 
not be difficult to bring as food for them, but even finely-chopped 
meat or yolk of egg would probably serve, in the absence of insects, 
to supply the necessary proportion of animal food. 

The nests of the humming-birds are, as might be expected, beau- 
tiful objects, some being no larger inside than the half of a walnut- 
shell. These small cup-shaped nests are often placed in the fork of 
a branch, and the outside is sometimes beautifully decorated with 
pieces of lichen, the body of the nest being formed of cottony sub- 
stances and the inside lined with the finest and most silky fibres. 
Others suspend their nests to creepers hanging over water, or even 
over the sca; and the Pichincha humming-bird once attached its nest 
to a straw rope hanging from the roof of a shed. Others again build 
nests of a hammock-form attached to the face of rocks by spider’s 
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web; while the little forest-haunting species fasten their nests to the 
points or to the under sides of palm-leaves or other suitable foliage. 
They lay only one or two white eggs. 

Geographical Distribution and Variation —Most persons know that 
humming-birds are found only in America; but it is not so generally 
known that they are almost exclusively tropical birds, and that the 
few species that are found in the temperate (northern and southern) 
parts of the continent are migrants, which retire in the winter to the 
warmer lands near or within the tropics. In the extreme north of 
America two species are regular summer visitants, one on the east 
and the other on the west of the Rocky Mountains. On the east 
the common N. American or Ruby-throated humming-bird extends 
through the United States and Canada, and as far as 57° north lati- 
tude, or considerably north of Lake Winnipeg; while the milder 
climate of the west coast allows the Rufous Flame-bearer to extend its 
range to beyond Sitka to the parallel of 61°. Ilere they spend the 
whole summer, and breed, being found on the Columbia River in the 
latter end of April, but retire to Mexico in the winter. Supposing 
that those which go furthest north do not return further south than 
the borders of the tropics, these little birds must make a journey of 
full three thousand miles each spring and autumn. The antarctic 
humming-bird visits the inhospitable shores of Tierra del Fuego, 
where it has been seen visiting the flowers of fuchsias in a snow- 
storm, while it spends the winter in the warmer parts of Chili and 
Bolivia. In the southern parts of California and the Central United 
States three or four other species are found in summer; but it is 
only when we enter the tropics that the number of different kinds 
becomes considerable. In Mexico there are more than thirty species, 
while in the southern parts of Central America there are more than 
double that number. <As we go on towards the equator they become 
still more numerous, till they reach their maximum in the equatorial 
Andes. They especially abound in the mountainous regions ; while 
the luxuriant forest plains of the Amazons, in which so many other 
forms of life reach their maximum, are very poor in humming-birds. 
Brazil, being more hilly and with more variety of vegetation, is 
richer, but does not equal the Andean valleys, plateaux, and volcanic 
peaks. ach separate district of the Andes has its peculiar species 
and often its peculiar genera, and many of the great volcanic moun- 
tains possess kinds which are confined to them. Thus, on the great 
mountain of Pichincha there is a peculiar species found at an 
elevation of about fourteen thousand feet only ; while an allied species 
on Chimborazo ranges from fourteen thousand feet to the limits of 
perpetual snow at sixteen thousand feet elevation. It frequents a 
beautiful yellow-flowered alpine shrub belonging to the Asteraces. 
On the extinct volcano of Chiriqui in Veragua a minute humming- 
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bird, called the little Flame-bearer, has been only found inside the 
erater. Its scaled gorget is of such a flaming crimson that, as 
Mr. Gould remarks, it seems to have caught the last spark from the 
volcano before it was extinguished. 

Not only are humming-birds found over the whole extent of 
America, from Sitka to Tierra del Fuego, and from the level of the sea 
to the snow-line on the Andes, but they inhabit many of the islands 
at a great distance from the main land. The West Indian islands 
possess fifteen distinct species belonging to eight different genera, 
and these are so unlike any found on the continent that five of these 
genera are peculiar to the Antilles. Even the Bahamas, so close to 
Florida, possess two peculiar species. The small group of islands 
called Tres Marias, about sixty miles from the west coast of Mexico, 
has a peculiar ‘species. More remarkable are the two humming- 
birds of Juan Fernandez, situated in the Pacific Ocean four hundred 
miles west of Valparaiso in Chili, one of these being peculiar ; while 
another species inhabits the little island Mas-afuera, ninety miles 
further west. The Galapagos, though very little further from the 
mainland and much more extensive, have no humming-birds, 
neither have the Falkland Islands; and the reason seems to be that 
both these groups are deficient in forest, and in fact have hardly any 
trees or large shrubs, while there is a great paucity of flowers and of 
insect life. 

The three species which inhabit Juan Fernandez and Mas-afuera 
present certain peculiarities of great interest. They form a distinct 
genus, Eustephanus, one species of which inhabits Chili as well as the 
island of Juan Fernandez. This, which may be termed the Chiiian 
species, is greenish in both sexes, whereas in the two species peculiar 
to the islands the males are red or reddish-brown, and the females 
green. The two red males differ very slightly from each other, but 
the three green females differ considerably ; and the curious point 
is, that the female in the smaller and more distant island somewhat 
resembles the same sex in Chili, while the female of the Juan Fer- 
nandez species is very distinct, although the males of the two islands 
are sd much alike. As this forms a comparatively simple case of the 
action of the laws of variation and natural selection, it will be instruc- 
tive to see if we can picture to ourselves the process by which the 
changes have been brought about. We must first go back to an 
unknown but rather remote period, just before any humming-birds 
had reached these islands. At that time a species of this peculiar 
genus, Eustephanus, must have inhabited Chili; but we must not be 
sure that it was identically the same as that which is now found there, 
because we know that species are always undergoing change to a 
greater or less degree. After perhaps many failures, one or more 
pairs of the Chilian bird got blown across to Juan Fernandez, and 
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finding the country favourable, with plenty of forests and a fair 
abundance of flowers and insects, they rapidly increased and per- 
manently established themselves on the island. They soon began to 
change colour, however, the male getting a tinge of reddish-brown, 
which gradually deepened into the fine colour now exhibited by the two 
insular species, while the female, more slowly, changed to white on 
the under surface and on the tail, while the breast-spots became more 
brilliant. When the change of colour was completed in the male, 
but only partially so in the female, a further emigration westward 
took place to the small island Mas-afuera, where they also established 
themselves. Here, however, the change begun in the larger island 
appears to have been checked, for the female remains to this day 
intermediate between the Juan Fernandez and the Chilian forms. 
More recently, the parent form has again migrated from Chili to 
Juan Fernandez, where it still lives side by side with its greatly 
changed descendant. Let us now see how far these facts are in 
accordance with the general laws of variation, and with those other 
laws which I have endeavoured to show regulate the development of 
colour.? The amount of variation which is likely to occur in a species 
will be greatly influenced by two factors—the occurrence of a change 
in the physical conditions, and the average abundance or scarcity of 
the individuals composing the species. When from these or other 
causes variation occurs, it may become fixed as a variety or a race, or 
may go on increasing to a certain extent, either from a tendency to 
vary along certain special lines induced by local or physiological 
causes, or by the continued survival and propagation of all such 
varieties as are beneficial to the race. After a certain time a balance 
will be arrived at, either by the limits of useful variation in this one 
direction having been reached, or by the species becoming har- 
moniously adapted to all the surrounding conditions; and without 
some change in these conditions the specific form may then remain 
unaltered for a very long time, whence arises the common impression 
of the fixity of species. Now in a country like Chili, forming part of 
a great continent very well stocked with all forms of organic life, 
the majority of the species would be in a state of stable equilibrium, 
the most favourable variations would have been long ago selected, and 
the numbers of individuals in each species would be tolerably con- 
stant, being limited by the numerous other forms whose food and 
habits were similar, or which in any way impinged upon its sphere 
of existence. We may, therefore, assume that the Chilian humming- 


(1) In the preceding account of the probable course of events in peopling these islands 
with humming-birds, I follow Mr. Sclater’s paper on the Land-Birds of Juan Fernandez, 
—Ibis, 1871, p. 183. In what follows, I give my own explanation of the probable 
causes of the change. 

(2) See Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept., 1877, On the Colours of Animals and Plants. 
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bird which migrated to Juan Fernandez was a stable form, hardly 
if at all different from the existing species which is termed Ku- 
stephanus galeritus. On the island it met with very changed but 
highly favourably conditions. An abundant shrubby vegetation and 
a tolerably rich flora; less extremes of climate than on the main- 
land; and, most important of all, absolute freedom from the com- 
petition of rival species. The flowers and their insect inhabitants 
were all its own; there were no snakes or mammalia to plunder its 
nests ; nothing to prevent the full enjoyment of existence. The con- 
sequence would be, rapid increase and a large permanent population, 
which still maintains itself; for Mr. Moseley, of the Challenger 
expedition, has informed the writer that humming-birds are extraor- 
dinarily abundant in Juan Fernandez, every bush or tree having one 
or two darting about it. Here, then, we have one of the special 
conditions which have always been held ‘to favour variation—a great 
increase in the number of individuals ; but, as there was no struggle 
with allied creatures, there was no need for any modification in form 
or structure, and we accordingly find that the only important varia- 
tions which have become permanent are those of size and of colour. 
The increased size would naturally arise from greater abundance of 
food with a more equable climate throughout the year, the healthier, 
stronger, and larger individuals being preserved. The change of 
colour would depend on molecular changes in the plumage accom- 
panying the increase of size; and the superior energy and vitality in 
the male, aided by the favourable change in conditions and rapid 
increase of population, would lead to an increased intensity of colour, 
the special tint being determined either by local conditions or by 
inherited tendencies in the race. It is to be noted that the change 
from green to red is in the direction of the less refrangible rays of 
the spectrum, and is in accordance with the law of change which has 
been shown to accompany expansion in inorganic, and growth and 
development in organic, forms.’ The change of colour in the female, 
not being urged on by such intense vital activity as in the case of 
the male, would be much slower, and, owing probably to inhcrited 
tendencies, in a different direction. The under surface of the Chilian 
bird is ashy with bronzy-green spots on the breast, while the tail is 
entirely bronze-green. In the Juan Fernandez species the under 
surface has become pure white, the breast-spots larger and of a purer 
golden-green, while the whole inner web of the tail-feathers has 
become pure white, producing a most elegant effect when the tail is 
expanded. 

We may now follow the two sexes to the remoter island, at a 
period when the male had acquired his permanent style of colouring, 
but was not quite so large as he subsequently became; while the 


(1) See Colours of Animals; Macmillan’s Magazine, Sopt., 1877, pp. 894—398. 
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change of the female bird had not been half completed. In this 
small and comparatively barren island (a mere rock, as it is described 
by some authors) there would be no such constant abundance of food, 
and therefore no possibility of a large permanent population ; while 
the climate would not differ materially from that of the larger island ; 
variation would therefore be checked, or might be stopped altogether ; 
and we find the facts exactly correspond to this view. The male, 
which had already acquired his colour, remains almost undistinguish- 
able; but he is a little smaller than his immediate ancestral form, 
indicating either that the full size of that form had not been acquired 
at the period of migration, or that a slight. diminution of size has 
since occurred owing to a deficiency of food. The female shows also 
a slight diminution of size, but in other respects is almost exactly 
intermediate between the Chilian and Juan Fernandez females. The 
colour beneath is light ashy, the breast-spots are intermediate in size 
and colour, and the tail-feathers have a large ill-defined white spot 
on the end of the inner web, which has only to be extended along 
the whole web to produce the exact character which has been acquired 
in Juan Fernandez. It has probably remaized since its migration 
nearly or quite stationary, while its Juan Fernandez relative has 
gone on steadily changing in the direction already begun; and the 
more distant species geographically thus appears to be more nearly 
related to its Chilian ancestor. 

Coming down to a more recent period, we find that the comparatively 
small and dull-coloured Chilian bird has again migrated to Juan Fer- 
nandez, but it at once came into competition with its red descendant, 
which had firm possession of the soil and had probably undergone 
slight constitutional changes exactly fitting it to its insular abode. 
The new comer, accordingly, only just manages to maintain its 
footing; for we are told by Mr. Reed, of Santiago, that it is by no 
means common; whereas, as we have seen, the red species is exces- 
sively abundant. We may further suspect that the Chilian birds now 
pass over pretty frequently to Juan Fernandez, and thus keep up the 
stock ; for it must be remembered that whereas, at a first migration, 
both a male and a female are necessary for colonization, yet, after a 
colony is formed, any stray bird which may come over adds to the 
numbers, and checks permanent variation by cross-breeding. 

We find, then, that all the chief peculiarities of the three allied 
species of humming-birds which inhabit the Juan Fernandez group 
of islands, may be fairly traced to the action of those general laws 
which Mr. Darwin and others have shown to determine the variations 
of animals and the perpetuation of those variations. It is also 
instructive to note that the greater variations of colour and size have 
been accompanied by several lesser variations in other characters. 
In the Juan Fernandez bird the bill has become a little shorter, 
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the tail-feathers somewhat broader, and the fiery cap on the 
head somewhat smaller; all these peculiarities being less developed 
or absent in the birds inhabiting Mas-a-fuera. These may 
be due, either to what Mr. Darwin has termed correlation of 
growth, or to the partial reappearance of ancestral characters 
under more favourable conditions, or to the direct action of changes 
of climate and of food; but they show us how varied and unaccount- 
able are the changes in specific forms that may be effected in a com- 
peratively short time, and through very slight changes of locality. 

If now we consider the enormously varied conditions presented by 
the whole continent of America—the hot, moist, and uniform forest- 
plains of the Amazon; the open Ilanos of the Orinoco; the dry 
uplands of Brazil; the sheltered valleys and forest slopes of the 
Eastern Andes ; the verdant plateaus, the barren paramos, the count- 
less voleanic cones with their peculiar Alpine vegetation; the con- 
trasts of the East and West coasts; the isolation of the West Indian 
islands, and to a less extent of Central America and Mexico, which 
we know have been several times separated from South America ; 
and when we further consider that all these characteristically distinct 
areas have been subject to cosmical and local changes, to elevations 
and depressions, to diminution and increase of size, to greater 
extremes and greater uniformity of temperature, to increase or 
decrease of rainfall, and that with these changes there have been 
coincident changes of vegetation and of animal life, all affecting in 
countless ways the growth and development, the forms and colours, 
of these wonderful little birds—if we consider all these varied and 
complex influences, we shall be less surprised at their strange forms, 
their infinite variety, their wondrous beauty. For how many ages 
the causes above enumerated may have acted upon them we cannot 
say; but their extreme isolation from all other birds, no less than 
the abundance and variety of their generic and specific forms, clearly 
point to a very high antiquity. 

The Relations and Affinities of Humming-birds.—The subject of the 
position of this family in the class of birds and its affinities or 
resemblances to other groups, is so interesting, and affords such good 
opportunities for explaining some of the best-established principles 
of classification in natural history in a popular way, that we propose 
to discuss it at some length, but without entering into technical 
details. 

There is in the Eastern hemisphere, especially in tropical Africa 
and Asia, a family of small birds called Sun-birds, which are adorned 
with brilliant metallic colours, and which, in shape and general appear- 
ance, much resemble humming-birds. They frequent flowers in the 
same way, feeding on honey and insects ; and all the older naturalists 
placed the two families side by side as undoubtedly allied. In the 
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year 1850, in a general catalogue of birds, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
a learned ornithologist, placed the humming-birds next to the swifts, 
and far removed from the Nectarinidex or sun-birds; and this view 
of their position has gained ground with increasing knowledge, till 
now all the more advanced ornithologists have adopted it. Before 
proceeding to point out the reasons for this change of view, it will be 
well to discuss a few of the general principles which guide naturalists 
in the solution of such problems, 

It is now generally admitted that, for the purpose of determining 
obscure and doubtful affinities, we must examine by preference those 
parts of an animal which have little or no direct influence on its 
habits and general economy. The value of an organ, or of any detail 
of structure, for purposes of classification, is generally in inverse 
proportion to its adaptability to special uses. And the reason of 
this is apparent when we consider that similarities of food and habits 
are often accompanied by similarities of external form or of special 
organs, in totally distinct animals. Porpoises, for example, are 
modified externally so as to resemble fishes, yet they are really 
mammalia. Some marsupials are carnivorous, and are so like true 
carnivora that it is only by minute peculiarities of structure that the 
skeleton of the one can be distinguished from that of the other. 
Many of the hornbills and toucans have the same general form, and 
resemble each other in habits, in food, and in their enormous bills ; 
yet peculiarities in the structure of the feet, in the form of the breast- 
bone, in the cranium, and in the texture and arrangement of the 
plumage, show that they have no real affinity, the former approach- 
ing the king-fishers, the latter the cuckoos. These last-mentioned 
peculiarities have no direct relation to habits, and they are therefore 
little liable to change, when from any cause a portion of the group 
may have been driven to adopt a new mode of life. Thus all the 
Old World apes, however much they may differ in size or habits, and 
whether we class them as baboons, monkeys, or gorillas, have the 
same number of teeth; while the American monkeys all have an 
additional premolar tooth. This difference can have no relation to 
the habits of the two groups, because each group exhibits differences 
of habits greater than often occur between American and Asiatic 
species; and it thus becomes a valuable character, indicating the 
radical distinctness of the two groups, a distinctness confirmed by 
other anatomical peculiarities. 

On the other hand, details of organization which seem specially 
adapted to certain modes of life, are often diminished or altogether 
lost in a few species of the group, showing their essential unimport- 
ance to the type as well as their small value for classification. Thus, 
the woodpeckers are most strikingly characterized by a very long 
and highly extensible tongue, with the muscles attached to the 
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tongue-bone prolonged backward over the head so as to enable the 
tongue to be suddenly darted out, and also by the rigid and pointed 
tail, which is a great help in climbing up the vertical trunks of trees, 
But in one group (the Picumni), the tail becomes quite soft, while 
the tongue remains fully developed ; and in another (Meiglyptes) the 
characteristic tail remains, while the prolonged hyoid muscles have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the tongue has consequently lost its 
peculiar extensile power. Yet in both these cases the form of the 
breast-bone and the character of the feet, the skeleton, and the 
plumage, show that the birds are really woodpeckers, while even the 
habits and the food are very little altered. In like manner the bill 
may undergo great changes, as from the short crow-like bill of the 
true birds-of-paradise to the long slender bills of the Epimachina, 
which latter were on that account long classed apart in the tribe of 
Tenuirostres, or slender-billed birds, but wlose entire structure shows 
them to be closely allied to the paradise-birds. So, the long feathery 
tongue of the toucans differs from that of every other bird, yet it is 
not held to overbalance the weight of anatomical peculiarities which 
show that these birds are allied to the barbets and the euckoos. 

The skeleton, therefore, and especially the sternum or breast- 
bone, affords us an almost infallible guide in doubtful cases, because 
it appears to change its form with extreme slowness, and thus indi- 
cates deeper-seated affinities than those shown by organs which are 
in direct connection with the outside world, and are readily modified 
in accordance with varying conditions of existence. Another, though 
less valuable guide, is afforded, in the case of birds, by the eggs. 
These often have a characteristic form and colour, and a peculiuc 
texture of surface, running unchanged through whole genera and 
families which are nearly related to each other, however much they 
may differ in outward form and habits. Another detail of structure 
which has no direct connection with habits and economy is the man- 
ner in which the plumage is arranged on the body. The feathers of 
birds are by no means set uniformly over their skin, but grow in 
certain definite lines and patches, which vary considerably in shape 
and siz¢ in the more important orders and tribes, while the mode of 
arrangement agrees in all which are known to be closely related 
to each other; and thus the form of the feather-tracts, or the 
“pterylography ” as it is termed, of a bird is a valuable aid in 
doubtful cases of affinity. 

Now, if we apply these three tests to the humming-birds, we find 
them all pointing in the same direction. The sternum or breast-bone 
is not notched behind; and this agrees with the swifts, and not with 
the sun-birds, whose sternum has two deep notches behind, as in all 
the families of the vast order of Passeres, to which the latter belong. 
The eggs of both swifts and humming-birds are white, only two in 
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number, and resembling each other in texture. And in the arrange- 
ment of the feather-tracts the humming-birds approach more nearly 
to the swifts than they do to any other birds; and altogether differ 
from the sun-birds, which, in this respect as in so many others, 
resemble the honey-suckers of Australia and other true passerine 
birds. 

ILaving this clue to their affinities, we shall find other peculiarities 
common to these two groups, the swifts and the humming-birds. 
They have both ten tail-feathers, while the sun-birds have twelve. 
They have both only sixteen true quill-feathers, and they are the 
only birds which have so small a number. The humming-birds are 
remarkable for having, in almost all the species, the first quill the 
longest of all, the only other birds resembling them in this respect 
being a few species of swifts ; and, lastly, in both groups the plumage 
is remarkably compact and closely pressed to the body. Yet, with 
all these points of agreement, we find an extreme diversity in the bills 
and tongues of the two groups. The swifts have a short, broad, flat 
bill, with a/flat horny-tipped tongue of the usual character ; while the 
humming-birds have a very long, narrow, almost cylindrical bill, 
containing a tubular and highly extensible tongue. The essential 
point however is, that whereas hardly any of the other characters we 
have adduced are adaptive, or strictly correlated with habits and 
economy, this character is pre-eminently so; for the swifts are pure 
aérial insect-hunters, and their short, broad bills, and wide gape, are 
essential to their mode of life. The humming-birds, on the other 
hand, are floral insect-hunters, and for this purpose their peculiarly 
long bills and extensile tongues are especially adapted ; while they 
are at the same time honey-suckers, and for this purpose have 
acquired the tubular tongue. The formation of such a tubular 
tongue out of one of the ordinary kind is easily conceivable, as it only 
requires to be lengthened, and the two lamin of which it is com- 
posed curled in at the sides; and these changes it probably goes 
through in the young birds. When on the Amazon I once had a 
nest brought me containing two little unfledged humming-birds, 
apparently not long hatched. Their beaks were not at all like those 
of their parents, but short, triangular, and broad at the base, just the 
form of the beak of a swallow or swift slightly lengthened. Think- 
ing (erroneously) that the young birds were fed by their parents on 
honey, I tried to feed them with a syrup made of honey and water, 
but though they kept their mouths constantly open as if ravenously 
hungry, they would not swallow the liquid, but threw it out again 
and sometimes nearly choked themselves in the effort. At length I 
caught some minute flies, and on dropping one of these into the 
open mouth it instantly closed, the fly was gulped down, and the 
mouth opened again for more; and each took in this way fifteen 
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or twenty little flies in succession before it was satisfied. They 
lived thus three or four days, but required more constant care than 
I could give them. These little birds were in the “swift” stage; 
they were pure insect-eaters, with a bill and mouth adapted for 
insect-eating only. At that time I was not aware of the importance 
of the observation of the tongue, but as the bill was so short and 
the tubular tongue not required, there can be little doubt that the 
organ was, at that early stage of growth, short and flat, as it is in 
the birds most nearly allied to them. 

In respect of all the essential and deep-seated points of structure, 
which have been shown to offer such remarkable similarities between 
the swifts and the humming-birds, the sun-birds of the Eastern 
hemisphere differ totally from the latter, while they agree with the 
passerine birds generally, or more particularly with the creepers and 
honeysuckers. They have a deeply-notched sternum; they have 
twelve tail-feathers in place of ten ; they have nineteen quills in place 
of sixteen ; and the first quill, instead of being the longest, is the very 
shortest of all; while the wings are short and round, instead of being 
excessively long and pointed. Their plumage is arranged differently ; 
and their feet are long and strong, instead of being excessively short 
and weak. There remain only the superficial characters of small 
size and brilliant metallic colours to assimilate them with the hum- 
ming-birds, and one structural feature—a tubular and somewhat 
extensile tongue. This however is a strictly adaptive character, the 
sun-birds feeding on small insects and the nectar of flowers, just as 
do the humming-birds ; and it is a remarkable instance of a highly 
peculiar modification of an organ occurring independently in two 
widely-separated groups. In the sun-birds the hyoid or tongue- 
muscles do not extend so completely over the head as they do in the 
humming-birds, so that the tongue is less extensible; but it is con- 
structed in exactly the same way by the inrolling of the two lamin 
of which it is composed. The tubular tongue of the sun-birds is a 
special adaptive modification acquired within the family itself, and 
not inherited from a remote ancestral form. This is shown by the 
amount of variation this organ exhibits in different members of what 
is undoubtedly one family. It is most highly developed in the 
Arachaothere, or spider-hunters, of Asia, which are sun-birds without 
any metallic or other brilliant colouring. These have the longest 
bills and tongues, and the most developed hyoid muscles; they 
hunt much about the blossoms of palm-trees, and may frequently 
be seen probing the flowers while fluttering clumsily in the air, 
just as if they had seen and attempted to imitate the aérial 
gambols of the American humming-birds. The true metallic sun- 
birds generally cling about the flowers with their strong feet; and 
they feed chiefly on minute hard insects, as do many humming-birds. 
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There is, however, one species (Chalcoparia pheenicotis) always classed 
as a sun-bird, which differs entirely from the rest of the species in 
having the tongue flat, horny, and forked at the tip; and its food 
seems to differ correspondingly, for small caterpillars were found in 
its stomach. More remotely allied, but yet belonging to the same 
family, are the little flower-peckers of the genus Diceum, which have 
a short bill and a tongue twice split at the end; and these feed on 
small fruits, and perhaps on buds and on the pollen of flowers. The 
little white-eyes (Zosterops), which are probably allied to the last, 
eat soft fruits and minute insects. We have here a whole group 
of birds, considerably varied in external form, yet undoubtedly closely 
allied to each other, one division of which is specially adapted to feed 
on the juices secreted by flowers and the minute insects that harbour 
in them; and these alone have a lengthened bill and double tubular 
tongue, just as in the humming-birds. We can hardly have a more 
striking example of the necessity of discriminating between adaptive 
and purely structural characters. The same adaptive character may 
coexist in two groups which have a similar mode of life, without 
indicating any affinity between them, because it may have been 
acquired by each independently to enable it to fill a similar place in 
nature. In such cases it is found to be an almost isolated character, 
connecting apparently two groups which otherwise differ radically. 
Non-adaptive, or purely structural characters, on the other hand, are 
such as have, probably, been transmitted from a remote ancestor, and 
thus indicate fundamental peculiarities of growth and development. 
The changes of structure rendered necessary by modifications of the 
habits or instincts of the different species have been made, to a great 
extent, independently of such characters, and as several of these may 
always be found in the same animal, their value becomes cumulative. 
We thus arrive at the seeming paradox, that the /ess of direct use is 
apparent in any peculiarity of structure, the greater is its value in 
indicating true, though perhaps remote, affinities; while any pecu- 
liarity of an organ which seems essential to its possessor’s well-being 
is often of very little value in indicating affinity for other creatures. 
This somewhat technical discussion will, it is hoped, enable the 
general reader to understand some of the more important principles 
of the modern or natural classification of animals, as distinguished 
from the artificial system which long prevailed. It will also afford 
him an easily remembered example of those principles, in the radical 
distinctness of two families of birds often confounded together,—the 
sun-birds of the Eastern Hemisphere and the humming-birds of 
America ; and in the interesting fact that the latter are essentially 
swifts—profoundly modified, it is true, for an aérial and flower- 
haunting existence, but still bearing in many important peculiarities 
of structure the unmistakable evidences of a common origin. 
AtrreD R. WALLACE. 
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(Conclusion. ) 


Tue historical method, as understood by Dr. Newman, would test 
the value of a creed by its fruitfulness, coherence, persistence, and 
power of assimilating congenial and rejecting alien matter, or, in 
a word, by its vitality. Such a method has two remarkable con- 
sequences. In the first place, it tends to set aside the direct and 
obvious tests of the old-fashioned apologists. We need not ask 
with the philosophers whether the creed gives a worthy or intelligi- 
ble conception of the universe ; for such inquiries only lead into the 
endless labyrinth of metaphysical argumentations. We need not 
inquire with the critics into the evidence for particular historical 
statements, for the facts are intelligible only as part of a vast and 
complex evolution, which must be appreciated as a whole before it 
can be understood in detail. And, in the second place, the method 
lays particular stress upon the process by which ideas “ percolate” 
(as Dr. Newman somewhere says) by other than directly logical 
means. The dogmas of the creed are not revealed in full scholastic 
precision and nicety of definition. They are not reasoned out like 
mathematical propositions by direct demonstration. The germs are 
planted by revelation; they grow spontaneously in the minds of 
believers, obeying a law which is not consciously apprehended, but 
which may be afterwards elicited, and which becomes more manifest 
as the process is developed. Once seized it may be stated as a 
logical formula; but during the earlier period it is in the state 
of implicit logic — an informing and animating principle, not a 
recognised and avowed law of belief. 

Some kind of logical organon is required, as I tried to point out 
in my previous article, in order to extract from this theory an 
available logical test. The truth of a theory must be the ultimate 
reason for believing it; and the question is, briefly, how from the 
vitality of a creed are we to infer its truth? An answer is attempted 
in the Grammar of Assent; and the theory expounded in that 
book harmonizes throughout with that which is implied in the 
doctrine of development. The method of classification adopted 
is the same in both cases. Creeds, according to the historical 
theory, are measurable according to their degrees of vitality ; 
and so the Grammar of Assent opens with an elaborate scale of 
assents or beliefs, varying from the faintest to the most vivid, 
and from the most abstract to the most concrete. Beliefs, that 


(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for November. 
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is, are classified by their fitness to form part of a vigorous creed. 
The faculty, whose existence is postulated in the doctrine of 
development, that by which the mind draws remote inferences 
without a conscious syllogistic process, is now carefully analyzed, 
and receives the name of the Illative Sense. And, finally, 
we are again struck by the absence of the direct logical 
method. A Grammar of Assent, one would say, ought to cor- 
respond to a treatise on logic. We ought to assent to truc proposi- 
tions, and therefore should begin by inquiring what is the test of 
truth. But the very name of the treatise seems designedly calcu- 
lated to set aside such inquiries, and contemplates at least the 
possibility of a divorce between the faculty of believing and the 
faculty of perceiving the truth. The method, as we shall sce, is 
caleulated—whether designedly or not—to evade the purely logical 
question. Indeed, Dr. Newman lays it down as a principle that “ in 
no class of concrete reasonings . . . . is there any ultimate test of 
truth and error in our reasonings besides the trustworthiness of the 
illative sense that gives them its sanction.”* Our duty is to 
cultivate that faculty, and then trust implicitly to its decisions. 

The meaning of this will appear as we proceed ; but it is important 
to notice at once the precise nature of Dr. Newman’s problem. Ile 
is investigating, one may say, the physiology of belief in the 
individual as he before considered the physiology of religious faith 
in a society. He looks upon belief from outside, as a phenomenon 
which is to be examined, and whose laws are to be discovered by 
observation. The problem is in truth this, What are the general 
conditions of belief? How do men, as a fact, reach the state of 
mind called “certitude” ? If an exhaustive answer could be given, 
we should know the laws of belief. But it must be distinctly 
observed that “law” is here used in its scientific not in its narrower 
and more proper sense. The code investigated is not that imposed by 
logic, but that which is necessarily and always obeyed by the working 
of the human mind. We are seeking the laws of all belief, not the 
laws of right belief; and our theory would explain the growth of 
error just as much as the growth of sound knowledge. Every opinion, 
true or false, must necessarily obey the laws of thought, when the 
phrase is used in this sense; and it is a further and different ques- 
tion which of the opinions generated are true, or, in other words, 
correspond to the facts. Logic may be regarded from this point of 
view as a particular province of the wider science of belief in general, 
and it is with that wider science that Dr. Newman is primarily con- 
cerned. It will require a distinct step to reach the purely logical 
problem. Before that step is made, his conclusions may be useful in 
discriminating between real and sham beliefs, but do not touch the 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 352. 
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distinction between true and false beliefs. He may help us to tell 
in what cases a man actually does believe, or, in his language, gives 
a full assent to a dogma; but he has so far nothing to do with the 
logical value of the assent. 

The two questions, it is true, are closely connected, and may be 
even said ultimately to coincide. If, in fact, we should discover 
that certain beliefs are necessary—that is, that every rational being 
is forced to accept them under all circumstances—the theoty of 
belief would give a basis for the narrower theory of logic. A strictly 
necessary belief would, indeed, be implied in erroneous as well 
as in sound reasoning, and could not supply a test for discriminating 
truth from error. But a belief may be of such a character that 
we admit it when once presented to us, though we have previously 
not thought about it; or, whilst admitting it, we may not have 
evolved its remoter consequences. ‘The general theory of belief 
may be useful as revealing and defining such necessary beliefs. 
Their existence would be proved by one theory, and taken as a 
touchstone of all reasoning in the other. Such, of course, whether 
we call them necessary or not, are the beliefs expressed in Euclid’s 
axioms or the doctrine of the uniformity of Nature. The logician 
must accept the belief as an ultimate fact, whilst he leaves the 
problem of its origin to the psychologist. 

For the present it is enough to note the obvious difference between 
the two provinces of inquiry, and the danger of confounding them. 
If every condition which in fact determines belief were taken to be 
therefore a condition of logical belief, we should sanction every 
possible error. If, on the other hand, logical conditions were 
regarded as the sole causes which in fact determine belief, we should 
certainly have, as Dr. Newman conclusively shows, a most inadequate 
view of the way in which belief, and even sound belief, is in fact 
originated and propagated. Meanwhile, as Dr. Newman is primarily 
concerned with the wider theory of belief in general, he produces a 
Grammar of Assent instead of a logic; a theory of the methods by 
which men are convinced, not of the methods by which doctrines 
are proved ; and an account of the assumptions upon which creeds in 
fact rest, rather than an account of’ the marks by which we may 
recognise the verified assumptions entitled to be regarded as estab- 
lished truths. 

So long as Dr. Newman remains within the limits thus prescribed, 
his theory appears to be as unassailable as it is admirably ex- 
pounded. The propriety of the phraseology may be disputed ; but 
the name “ illative sense ” undoubtedly corresponds to a real faculty 
or combination of faculties, and his use of it enables him to give an 
accurate analysis of a most important set of mental phenomena. It 
is true, as he says, that “ formal logical sequence is not, in fact, the 
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method by which we are enabled to become certain of what is con- 
crete.” The real method is “ the cumulation of probabilities, inde- 
pendent of each other, arising out of the nature and circumstances 
of the particular case which is under review; probabilities too fine 
to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be convertible into 
syllogisms, too numerous and various for such conversion, even were 
they convertible. As a man’s portrait differs from a sketch of him in 
having, not merely a continuous outline, but all its details filled 
in, and shades and colours laid on and harmonized together; such 
is the multiform and intricate process of ratiocination necessary for 
our reaching him as a concrete fact, compared with the rude opera- 
tion of syllogistic treatment.’ Nothing could be better said or 
more substantially true. Formal logic is rather a negative and a veri- 
fying than a positive and discovering process; and represents only a 
very small part of the actual operation by which we are guided, 
and necessarily guided, in all practical judgments. When I form 
an estimate of a man’s character, of the wisdom of a policy, of the 
truth of a creed, my mind is, in fact, determined by countless con- 
siderations, of which only a small part can be distinctly tabulated 
and drawn out into articulate logical order. But, undeniable as 
this may be, the logical formule may yet have a paramount import- 
ance. They do not constitute the whole line of defence, but they 
may give the key of the position. 

The point may require elucidation. Dr. Newman illustrates his 
position by acriticism of the authenticity of a passage in Shakspeare ;? 
and shows with great felicity how short a cut we make to the 
decision of a question which involves almost countless considerations, 
when drawn out into full logical shape. I will venture to extend 
the illustration a little further. One of the relevant arguments in 
discussing the authenticity of a Shaksperian passage, is the character 
of the versification. A critic with a fine ear pronounces unhesita- 
tingly that Wolsey’s speech in Henry VIII. resembles Fletcher 
more than Shakspeare. A member of the new Shakspeare Society 
confirms this judgment by the application of a metrical test. He 
counts, for example, the proportion of stopped and unstopped 
lines, and decides that it corresponds to the proportion always found 
in Fletcher’s known writings, and never in Shakspeare’s. The 
counter of stops and syllables is able to put his argument into 
syllogistic shape; the critic can only say that he has judged by 
his ear. 

Now it is plain that both observers have been determined in part 
by the same consideration. The critic may have been guided by 
innumerable likenesses, which are too delicate to be put into words, 
and of which he is not even distinctly conscious. But he has also 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 281. (2) Lid., 264. 
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been guided, though unconsciously, by the characteristic which his 
humble colleague has measured. He has felt the peculiarity, though 
he has not discovered its cause. A critic is a good one in propor- 
tion as he is sensitive to the most refined and delicate differences; 
he is scientific in proportion as he can give an accurate and verifi- 
able analysis of the nature of those differences; and, of course, the 
two powers are distinct and differently developed. One man may be 
quickest at recognising the fact of a likeness; and another ablest to 
assign the causes of such likeness as he recognises. 

When we compare the higher critic and his humble rival, it is 
clear that the intensity of conviction may be the same to the 
observer himself. A man with an exquisite intellectual taste can 
recognise the flavour of Shakspeare as distinctly as the epicure 
recognises a special vintage, and may be as absolutely peremptory in 
his conclusions. Moreover, he can form a judgment upon matters 
where the humbler word-counter is hopelessly at a loss. His 
sphere of reasoning envelopes and transcends that of his rival. But 
his inference cannot be regarded as conclusively proved for anyone 
else. We all know that critics are often peremptory in proportion 
to their ignorance. The counter of syllables, on the other hand, 
has proved beyond all doubt the fact which he asserts. There is un- 
deniably such a likeness as he maintains, and in such a definite 
degree. The statement can be tested by every human being who 
possesses the faculty of counting, and there is, therefore, no risk of 
a “personal error.” It is convincing, as far as it goes, not only to 
himself, but to the whole world of rational beings; and may take its 
place as a definite objective truth. 

The relation of the two is admirably illustrated by Sancho Panza. 
Two of his uncles sat in judgment on a cask of wine. One said that 
it had a smack of leather and the other that it smacked of iron. The 
bystanders laughed ; but the uncles had the laugh on their side when 
the cask was drunk out, and an old key with a leather thong revealed 
at the bottom. The uncles were the fine critics who could recog- 
nise a truth as proved for them. It was not proved for the world 
till the unmistakable test came to light. They might, in fact, have 
been deceived by some personalerror. But, as everybody can judge of 
iron and leather when they see and touch it, error became impossible. 
Then the private conviction passed into a universal objective truth. 
But unhesitating conviction previously would have been unreason- 
able, except so far as there were independent reasons for admitting 
the infallibility of Sancho’s uncles. 

In all cases, from the simplest and most definite to the most 
complex and vague inferences, the ultimate ground of all inductive 
argument is the same, namely, the perception of likeness or unlike- 
ness. The difference is, that in some cases the characteristic is 
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capable of strict measurement, in which all minds agree, whilst in 
others it is recognisable only by the acuter observers, and therefore 
with varying distinctness. In some cases we can only reach qualita- 
tive, whilst in others we can attain to quantitative analysis. Accord- 
ingly the whole mass of human belief may be regarded as a chaotic 
nebula surrounding a solid nucleus of definitively established truth. 
The core of permanent knowledge consists partly in those beliefs 
which can be expressed with mathematical precision and exposed to 
definite tests, and partly in those vaguer and less tangible beliefs 
which may nevertheless be confirmed by such an overwhelming body 
of evidence from the concurrent testimony of innumerable observers 
that doubt is practically impossible. Outside this core we have 
multitudinous beliefs of all degrees of authority down to the vaguest 
conjecture. But there is no definite separation between the inner 
and the outer sphere. A process of integration is continually taking 
place. New beliefs are constantly crystallizing round the solid core 
and becoming definitely established; whilst others are dissipated or 
transformed by the progress of inquiry. 

Meanwhile it is an obvious fact that conviction follows a different 
law from proof. In many cases it outruns proof. A man may be 
as firmly convinced of the truth of an uncertain or a false proposition 
as of a demonstrable mathematical formula. He may be right, if he 
has evidence open to no one else, whether by virtue of finer percep- 
tions or of fuller knowledge. Or, on the other hand, conviction may 
fall short of proof. A man may disbelieve an established proposition, 
either because he is ignorant of its evidence, or incapable of estimat- 
ing the evidence, or too indolent or prejudiced to estimate it fairly. 
The question, therefore, as to avhether a doctrine is proved is distinct 
from the question as to whether it produces conviction on a given 
mind. One problem is a logical one, and the other belongs to the 
theory of belief in general. 

If, indeed, we apply with Dr. Newman the purely empirical test, 
we may say that the ultimate criterion is the same. That is a true 
proposition in matters of fact (for we are not speaking of the 
so-called necessary or d priori truths) which men actually believe 
when it is presented to their minds. We cannot get beyond the test 
of experience. Our beliefs in the general doctrine of the uniformity 
of nature, which underlies all empirical reasoning, still more in all 
specific truths as to the world of realities, are ultimately based upon or 
express the fact that all men do in fact accept them when distinctly 
set before them. Therefore, it may be urged, whenever men differ 
as to such truths, we must either hold ourselves in suspense or be 
convinced without sufficient evidence. This, it may be added, is the 
case in regard to all religious opinions ; and therefore we must choose 
between permanent scepticism or a dogmatic belief which dispenses 
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with tangible proof by the help of the “‘illative sense.” Scepticism 
—an absolute suspense of judgment—is in such matters impossible, 
and we must therefore allow our beliefs to outrun our logic. This 
is specially true in such cases as are illustrated by the Shakspearian 
criticism, where the grounds of conviction are too complex and 
delicate to be expressible in syllogistic form. In this whole sphere 
of opinion, including as one class all our religious beliefs, we can 
only judge by the testimony of the illative sense. I perceive, by a 
process analogous to the use of the external senses, that this or that 
belief is on the whole congruous to my other established beliefs. 
Therefore it is true. Ican go no further; for all inference really 
comes to this in the last resort; and the perception summed up in 
these words is too complex for analysis or verification. It may happen 
that whilst you perceive the belief to be congruous, I perceive it to be 
incongruous. Therefore, it seems, what is true for you is false for me ; 
or there is no objective certainty, though there is subjective convic- 
tion. Dr. Newman partly accepts this conclusion. ‘A proof,” he 
says, “‘except in abstract demonstration, has always in it, more or 
less, an element of the personal,” ’ because the degree of conviction 
depends to some degree upon that kind of knowledge which entitles 
a man to be called an expert, and which varies from one man to 
another. 

Once more, if this be understood as part of the theory of belief, it 
is, I think, undoubtedly true. Conviction as to all matters of fact, 
nay, even as to mathematical propositions, does, I doubt not, vary 
most materially from man to man. Evidence of all kinds strikes 
people with very different force, according to their prepossessions, 
their power of reasoning, and so on; and the evidence accessible to 
different people, even in support of the commonest facts, may vary 
almost indefinitely. It is a truism, indeed, to say that, as things 
are, divergence of belief is inevitable ; that an ordinary man cannot 
help being a Catholic at Rome and a Mussulman at Mecca; or that 
Dr. Newman as naturally became a Roman Catholic as Comte became 
a Positivist. And from this fact it is usual and proper to infer the 
duty of, toleration ; and the absurdity, not of conviction, but of dog- 
matism. I cannot help believing, but I have no right to make my 
belief, simply as my belief, a ground for demanding your belief. 
But, asserting all this as emphatically as possible, it is entirely 
irrelevant to the logical problem. Error is inevitable, but it is not 
therefore truth. When a man’s mind is constituted in a certain way, 
and certain evidence is brought before him, it will inevitably produce 
a certain opinion. That is as true as that any action whatever is a 
function of the organism and the medium, But it has simply no 
bearing upon the other question, whether the man’s mind is rational, 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 310. 
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or whether he deals with the evidence in accordance with logical 
rules. Those rules simply express the conditions which secure a con- 
formity between opinion and fact. They are not, as I have said, “laws 
of thought” in the scientific sense of law, for they are constantly 
broken. They simply state the conditions a neglect of which leads a 
man into error. And the fullest agreement that, as men are consti- 
tuted, error is unavoidable, does not prevent us from inquiring which 
opinions have been reached by a logical and which by an illogical pro- 
cess. If, indeed, the difference between men’s minds were such that no 
two people could hold the same opinion, the pursuit of a truth inde- 
pendent of personal variation, would be chimerical. But as the same 
conclusion may be reached by many different processes, we may hope 
to approximate by degrees to a general agreement, or in other words, 
to a coincidence between proof and conviction. Nor, again, does the 
difficulty of summing up and (so to speak) packing into a single 
formula the whole pith and essence of so complex an assent as that to 
the truth of a religion, diminish in the slightest degree the import- 
ance of applying logical tests other than that of the direct testimony 
of the ‘‘illative sense.” That difficulty undoubtedly makes the pur- 
suit of truth a slow and complex operation. It proves that the 
co-operation of many minds and of many generations must be neces- 
sary for the elimination of personal error—indeed, of more minds 
and more generations than have existed or perhaps ever will exist in 
the world. But though we cannot devise any direct crucial experi- 
ment upon which to stake our conclusions, we can lay down rules 
the observance of which will secure an approximation to truth. <A 
religious system, for example, may involve historical statements 
which can be compared with established facts ; unless we are prepared 
to deny that there are any established facts in history. It contains, 
again, innumerable philosophic or scientific statements and implica- 
tions capable of being tested by the ordinary methods which obtain 
certainty elsewhere. As the core of fixed knowledge grows by slow 
accretion, we obtain a larger basis for our inquiries and a more 
distinct perception of its tendency to combine with or destroy the 
religious dogmas. 

Such tests are, necessarily, of gradual application. The individual 
can only endeavour to conform his own reasoning methods to the 
general rules of sound inquiry. Though he cannot bring all the 
various threads of his explicit and implicit reasoning to a single 
point, he can do something to detect the presence of inconsistent 
elements, of unfounded assumptions, or of extra-logical arguments. 
Tle can, in particular, form some opinion as to his own impartiality. 
If he is impressed by some special characteristic, he can say whether 
this impression is due to some accidental bias ; and if heis a lover of 
truth, he can in that case resist it. In other words, he can endeavour 
to base his conclusions upon reason instead of arbitrary prejudice. 

312 
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This seems to be the plain meaning of a canon laid down by Locke. 
‘«‘ There is one unerring mark,” says that most candid of thinkers, 
“by which a man may know whether he is a lover of truth in 
earnest ;”’ viz., ‘the not entertaining any proposition with greater 
assurance than the proofs it is built on will warrant.” Dr. Newman 
attacks this canon at considerable length ; and I therefore presume 
that he regards it as in some way incompatible with his own doctrine. 
To me, I confess, that it sounds almost like a truism—only neces- 
sary to be asserted because so scandalously neglected. It amounts 
simply to saying that we should form our opinions in accordance 
with logic ; that is, in accordance with the rules which secure truth. 
It is not easy to see how this can be denied by any one who admits 
(as, of course, Dr. Newman most fully admits) that the sole end of 
reasoning is the attainment of truth. 

The main argument which Dr. Newman opposes to Locke is the 
simple statement of fact. ‘ Wedo,” he says, “ believe certain pro- 
positions which rest upon probability alone as peremptorily as if 
they rested upon demonstrative evidence.” Such, for example, are 
the beliefs of the mortality of man and the insularity of Great 
Britain. In such cases, Dr. Newman holds that there exists what 
Locke calls a “surplusage ” of belief over proof.” Various answers 
might be made. Ifit were in truth not proved or provable that men 
would die or that Great Britain was an island, I, for one, would decline 
to believe it. If, whilst denying the proof, I were yet forced to 
retain the belief, I should have to believe in intuitions of a character 
never yet admitted by philosophers, namely, intuitions as to par- 
ticular matters of fact. But I should prefer to reply that the pre 
positions in question are in fact proved. And Iam not sure that 
Dr. Newman would differ from me in substance. He would only: 
say that they are proved by the “illative sense” instead of the 
syllogistic process. The truth is that all such propositions imply a 
belief in the validity of inductive methods, and, therefore, in the 
invariable and at least general uniformity of nature. Without such 
an assumption, however founded, we could simply not reason at all. 
With if, the proof of a matter of fact may approximate inde- 
finitely to demonstration. It never actually reaches it, as the 
asymptote never actually reaches the curve. But the approxi- 
mation is so close that human faculties will not enable us to 
distinguish the difference. The proof, that is, that two and 
two make four, differs from the proof that men are mortal by so 
infinitesimal an amount as to be indistinguishable to the most 
sensitive mental vision. A slight correction may be necessary to 
Locke’s statement to justify our neglect of these infinitesimal 


(1) Quoted in Grammar of Assent, p. 155. 
(2) Grammar of Assent, p. 293. 
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quantities; but its validity is not sensibly affected. The proof of 
human mortality rests on the immense variety of conditions under 
which the experiment of living has been tried, none of which sensibly 
affect the result. We are justified in the inference that no conditions, 
the occurrence of which can be anticipated, will affect any particular 
life. And, as we understand more clearly the nature of the process 
ealled life, we are able to affiliate this truth to other still more 
general laws of nature. So, again, the proof that England is an 
island rests, for most of us, upon the impossibility of the belief of 
its insularity being so widely spread, and assumed at every step by 
so many people in a position to verify the statement, if it were in 
fact erroneous. So far, Dr. Newman’s difference from Locke seems 
to be almost verbal. Dr. Newman fully admits and admirably 
illustrates the force of an argument existing upon innumerable con- 
verging probabilities; but, he does not call it “proof” because it is 
not expressible in syllogisms, nor is a denial of its force reducible to 
a contradiction in terms. Locke, on the other hand, equally admits 
the force of the argument, but regards it as strictly logical. Mill 
and the purely empirical school would have called it the only 
logical method. In any case, the man who admits its force cannot 
allow that in accepting such arguments, he is allowing belief to be 
“more than the proofs will warrant.” 

The tendency, however, of Dr. Newman’s argument comes out in 
another direction. Undoubtedly many people believe the truths in 
question upon insufficient evidence. Children believe in mortality 
because they have been told that they are mortal, and, on precisely 
the same grounds, they may believe in witches or in the flatness of 
the world. A foreigner may believe that England is an island 
because a notorious liar, who had a strong interest in the statement, 
has told him that it is an island. The proverbial old woman refused 
to believe in flying-fish, and did believe in mountains of sugar and 
lakes of rum. If she had been more credulous, she would have 
accepted the truth and the error with equal confidence. The fact 
that a man may hold a true opinion on insufficient evidence is no proof, 
though it is strongly urged as a proof, that he is right in receiving 
insufficient evidence. The often-quoted eastern prince who believed 
in ice on authority was accidentally right: but, if he had accepted 
all that was told him on the same authority, he would have fallea 
into errors as great as that of the old lady of the flying fish. 

Yet facts of this kind are often alleged as if they proved that we 
ought to believe—as they certainly prove that we do believe—upon 
insufficient proof. The point is put in a nutshell by Dr. Newman 
himself. He says most truly that “life is not long enough for a 
religion of inferences; we shall never have done beginning if we 
determine to begin with proof. Life is for action. If we insist on 
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proof for everything, we shall never come to action; to act you must 
assume, and that assumption is faith.”’ That sums up his theory. 
Assumption is faith. Now, undoubtedly, the proposition states a 
truth, and a most important truth in the theory of belief. Assump- 
tions are necessary, and for the reason given by Dr. Newman. The 
whole history of human belief is a history of the growth and decay 
of such assumptions. The creed of the savage is of necessity a series 
of postulates, some of which are verified whilst others disappear. 
Not only so, but we are all forced at every moment to make innu- 
merable assumptions. We could not live or act without them. 
And further, such assumptions tend to become beliefs. We act on 
the hypothesis that a creed is true. We come to believe that it is 
certainly true. And further, the proccss may be perfectly legitimate. 
To assume the doctrine may be the best or only way of testing its 
truth. And in fact, that is the way in which doctrines have been 
established or destroyed. 

But whilst this is perfectly true of belief, it is not true of right 
belief. On the contrary, the need of making unverified assumptions, 
and the tendency to cling to them after their falsity has been 
exposed, is precisely the reason why error is so common and so per- 
sistent. The logician is a man, and must therefore act, and act 
upon countless unverified assumptions. But he ought to be a lover 
of truth, and must therefore carefully guard his mind against a pro- 
cess which is, as Dr. Newman says, perfectly natural, but most 
undoubtedly illogical. The first lesson he has to learn is just this, 
that assumption, though not proof, has a pernicious tendency to pass 
for proof. In insisting upon this process, Dr. Newman fully explains 
the genealogy of faith, but the explanation is often the very 
contrary of a justification. It states the cause but not the reason 
of faith, and unluckily the cause is often most unreasonable. To 
assign the conditions of a belief is often to prove its error. If we 
show that belief in a criminal’s fault is; associated with dislike of 
his person, the verdict of a jury loses its force. If we find that a 
superstition exists, not only where it might be, but also where it 
could net possibly be verified, we show that it must be founded, not 
on observation, but on fancy. And thus an examination of the laws 
of belicf will show us that many most real beliefs are entirely 
illogical, and consequently that it is a grievous error to take a test 
of the reality of a belief as a test of its truth. 

The application of this to religious beliefs is obvious. Dr. New- 
man gives a pathetic passage from North and South in which 
the poor factory-girl ends by saying, “If this life is the end, and 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p.92. The passage is quoted by Dr. Newman from an 
earlier letter of his own. He apparently endorses the assertion; but in any case the 
llustration is equally good. 
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there is no God to wipe away all tears from all eyes, I could go 
mad.” “ Here,” says Dr. Newman, “is an argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul. As to its force, be it great or small, will it make 
a figure in a logical discussion carried on secundum artem ? Can any 
scientific common measure compel the intellects of a Dives and 
Lazarus to take the same measure of it? Is there any test of its 
validity better than the ¢pse dixit of private judgment—that is, the 
judgment of those who have a right to judge, and next the agree- 
ment of many private judgments in one and the same view of it ?’’? 
If we are asking what will be the actual effect of the argument upon 
people’s minds, Dr. Newman’s implied statements are undeniable. 
Dives and Lazarus, the wise and the simple, the cynic and the senti- 
mentalist, will each be affected after his kind. And if there were 
no difference between rhetoric and logic, between the actual per- 
suasive force and the true logical force of an argument, we should 
have to admit that we could get no further than a purely sceptical 
result. One man will think one thing, another will think another, 
and if a good many think the same, so much the better. 

But all this is purely irrelevant in logic. It still remains unde- 
niably clear that there is a difference between the weight which the 
argument actually bears and that which it ought to bear. The 
logical and the rhetorical influence are separable at any rate in 
theory. The divergence between people’s opinions is due in part to 
the fact that the argument may strike their “ illative sense” dif- 
ferently ; and partly also to the fact that argument fails to strike 
some people inany way. Few men think, yet all will have opinions, 
as Berkeley says; and therefore some opinions have no authority. 
The agreement of private judgments is valuable only so far as those 
judgments are in some sense the product of reasoning. If any 
man’s belief is caused by blind contagion, by submission to arbitrary 
authority, or by the mere pleasantness of the belict, his judgment is 
logically worthless. 

Dr. Newman would of course agree to a statement which in fact 
merely comes to saying that logic represents a real science. There 
is some inference which ought to be drawn from any given state- 
ment, if only we could discover it. Dr. Newman, indeed, shows 
admirably why it is that obedience to logical rules cannot secure 
right conclusions. Logic may make our reason correct in form, but 
it cannot supply the matter. No art of syllogisms will adequately 
represent the whole reasoning process. Logic, therefore, can in such 
matters be no self-acting machine, like Professor Jevons’s, into which 
we can insert our premisses and grind out correct conclusions. But 
it may still be an organizing principle ; a practical rule which helps 
us to unravel confusion and repel inconsistent elements in our 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 300. 
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mental operations, to exhibit their nature, and perceive their 
tendency. Even in the most complex cases, where the “ illative 
sense” is hopelessly unable to give a distinct analysis of its opera- 
tion, the attempt to be logical gives a value to the conclusions of 
the reasoner. Dives and Lazarus cannot find a measure which will 
of itself gauge the worth of their inferences, but if Dives attends to 
logical rules, and Lazarus neglects them, the opinion of Dives will be 
so far the most valuable. And, though in such cases superior logic 
may give a very trifling advantage, yet the converging opinion of 
a number of logicians may have an enormous advantage. Lazarus 
is as likely to be wrong as to be right ; Dives has one more chance 
out of a hundred in his favour. The difference, according to a 
familiar principle, may be decisive in the long run; and, therefore, 
little as logic can do, it is our duty to be as logical as we can. 

The argument in question supplies an excellent illustration of 
the truth. An opponent would ask Dr. Newman, What is the major 
of your factory-girl’s enthymeme? She asserts that a belief is 
intensely painful. She infers that it is false. Does she then hold 
implicitly that all intensely painful beliefs are false ? If so, why ? 
If not, is she reasoning at all, or only refusing to reason? To be 
logical is to ask such questions, and thereby to clear the issues, 
though not to produce instantaneous agreement. It is only to intro- 
duce a principle which will secure a slow gravitation towards agree- 
ment; and the advantage is clear. Though Dives cannot see things 
just as Lazarus sees them, and therefore cannot appreciate his induce- 
ment to believe, he can judge as well, or, if an abler logician, he can 
judge better, of the truth of the general proposition, “‘ Painful beliefs 
are false.” Logie does not give the answer ready made, but it 
reveals the true nature of the process. To reject it because inade- 
quate to produce instant agreement, is to throw away a compass 
because it is not a divining-rod. 

In this case I venture to think that it would prove the so-called 
argument to be no argument at all. It is simply a forcible illustra- 
tion of the importance of Locke’s canon. It is a flagrant instance 
of allowing a conclusion to be formed by motives with which logic 
has no concern, and therefore believing more than the evidence will 
warrant. But whether this be so or not, another result is striking 
and obvious. It is undeniable that the pleasantness of a belief is 
an adequate explanation of the survival of the belief independently 
of argument. What Dr. Newman offers as a logical process is really 
an analysis of the conditions of conviction, which proves that one 
condition is illogical, and he therefore so far destroys the authority 
of the conviction. He has clearly shown why people entertain a 
belief in the absence of any reason for maintaining it. 

The result of Dr. Newman’s method is up to this point purely 
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sceptical. The laws of belief are responsible for every false opinion 
that ever was formed; and therefore if the bare fact of belief is a 
testimony to its validity, we have equal testimony to all opinions. 
Each man must follow his own “illative sense ;”’ but no common 
measure of the value of different influences is attainable. Because 
logic cannot supply us with a decisive test, applicable at once, its 
use as an organizing and unifying principle is virtually denied. 
From this difficulty there is one mode of escape. We are invited 
to measure beliefs by their intensity and fertility. If, then, it is 
possible to assign a class of beliefs, the validity of which may be 
recognised by an internal mark, we can arrive at certainty. In such 
a case we should not only know, but know that we know; and the 
problem becomes an inquiry into the conditions of such beliefs, 
or, as Dr. Newman would call them, “certitudes.” If there are 
such beliefs, they ought to have two marks. They must be perma- 
nent, when reached, because truth is independent of time and 
universal, because it is the same for all men. We cannot know that 
we know unless we know that our opinion will not change, and if 
we are certain of a truth, we are certain that if must be true for 
everybody. Dr. Newman inquires, therefore, whether certitude, 
the highest degree of belief attainable, is “ indefectible.” He comes 
to the conclusion that certitude is generally indefectible, though he 
candidly admits that there are exceptions to the principle, and can 
only extenuate their number and importance by hypothetical inter- 
pretations. People seldom change their minds—as is pretty obvious— 
after reaching a high degree of conviction; but they do at times 
change. And moreover the test is practically useless, for we cannot 
know beforehand which are the indelible beliefs. The other test is 
still more palpably hopeless. There is a conflict of certitudes. 
Mahommedans, and Catholics, and Positivists are all equally peremp- 
tory in asserting the most opposite beliefs. Where, then, are we 
to turn for certainty ? 

This is, of course, a new shape of a very old difficulty. Dr. 
Newman has discussed it elsewhere, and given a solution sub- 
tantially identical with that more elaborately set forth in the 
Grammar of Assent. Since the first inference from history is 
obviously sceptical, inasmuch as every opinion has been held as an 
historical fact, we can only produce an appearance of consent by 
disqualifying certain classes. Dr. Newman accordingly sets aside a 
large number of thinkers whose opinions are described in a rhetorical 
and, therefore, unintentionally unfair passage." They are the 
“opinions,” he says, which ‘“ characterize a civilised age.” He 
cannot argue with men who will not admit his first principles, and 
it is needless to argue with them, because the system of opinions in 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 411. 
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question “ contradicts the primary teachings of nature in the human 
race wherever a religion is found and its workings can be ascer- 
tained.” The “system of opinion,’ which thus disqualifies a 
reasoner, is that which is variously called utilitarian, materialistic, 
atheistical, and so forth; and the primary teaching of human nature 
which contradicts it is the teaching of the conscience. Dr. New- 
man, as we must remember, distinguishes the conscience from the 
moral sense, the conscience being the sense of sin as an affront to 
the Almighty—the “trembling of a guilty thing surprised” in 
presence of its Maker. It is in conscience thus defined that he, 
like his master, Butler, finds the voice of God, and upon its intima- 
tions rests substantially the whole fabric of his theology. 

This exclusion of the witnesses on one side is generally justified 
by the analogy of the blind and the seeing. It would be useless, it 
is said, to argue with a blind man about colours, or with a dull 
conscience about sin. The analogy breaks down in one important 
point. No seeing man ever had a difficulty in convincing a blind 
man of his blindness. The blind man cannot know what sight is, 
but he cannot help knowing that others possess some faculty of 
which he is deprived. No such process is applicable to the infidel. 
He is bold enough to maintain that he too has a conscience—that is, 
that he is as sensitive as the believer to the emotions described by 
that name. He only denies the interpretation put upon it by the 
theologian. He cannot be confuted, like the blind man, by any 
summary appeal to facts; for the facts to which the theologian 
appeals are beyond all verification by experience. Thus we see at 
once that from the outset all hopes of an objective test of religious 
truth must be abandoned. You can prove toa blind man that you 
see things at a distance. You cannot prove to the infidel that you 
see a transcendental world. 

In the next place, conscience is, according to Dr. Newman, the 
root of all superstition. Every real religious belief is an inter- 
pretation of its voice. Therefore an argument from conscience 
would be equally applicable in defence of all religions, both of the 
true and of the false superstitions; for superstition only differs from 
religion by the falsity of the alleged facts. Hence Dr. Newman has 
to defend religion as against superstition by an appeal to specific 
evidence. There must, he admits, be a conclusive argument to 
justify our belief: but the argument can only be valid or intelligible 
to those who, in the first place, have a conscience—who, in the 
second place, accept his interpretation of its teaching—and who, in 
the third place, are impressed by the special facts which he is able to 
adduce in favour of the one true Church. Thus, in the last resort, he 
relies upon private judgment—upon his own private belief, that is, 
that he can convince people in a certain state of mind on being 
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presented with a certain set of evidence. He cannot say that, asa 
matter of fact, all qualified people are convinced, in which case 
there would be a show of some objective test ; for many unbelievers 
assert that they possess a conscience, and even found their unbelief 
partly upon the testimony of their conscience. Many, too, who 
accept his theory of the conscience, remain unconvinced by the facts 
in favour of his special conclusions. The only ground for denying 
their qualification would be the fact of their unbelief; and Dr. 
Newman is too good a logician to indulge in the circular argument 
that a religion is true because the qualified are convinced, and that 
they are qualified because convinced. 

We have therefore an apology for Christianity which runs in the 
main upon the old lines. One part of it is enough for my purpose. 
So reverent a disciple of Butler naturally lays a stress upon the 
artalogy between natural and revealed religion. ‘The belief in 
revealed truths depends on belief in natural.’”’* Amongst the most 
remarkable of natural beliefs is the belief in the efficacy of sacrifice. 
Men are not only sensible of sin, so long as their conscience is 
allowed to speak, but believe that guilt may be purged by offerings 
and by vicarious suffering. This belief, universal in all supersti- 
tions, is taken up, purified, and then sanctioned by the supernatural 
authority of Revelation. Civilisation unfortunately destroys the 
belief, because it tends to encourage materialism and to deaden the 
conscience. And thus we come back to the difficulty already noticed 
in the theory of development. “Civilisation” pronounces against 
Dr. Newman: why is civilisation wrong? The answer involves 
some remarkable assumptions. 

Civilisation is wrong because it contradicts the primary teaching 
of nature. The proof is, that savages recognise the efficacy of 
sacrifice, whilst civilised men lose it. We all agree that savages 
believe that they have offended an unseen power, and that they can 
pacify him by presents. Civilised men do not. The inference is 
that savages have and civilised men have not “a conscience,” that 
is, a sense of remorse for evil-doing. But the opposite inference 
is more natural, namely, that a belief in the efficacy of sacrifice 
does not imply a conscience. A sacrifice doubtless implies a belief 
that an unseen being can be pacified, but it does not in the least 
tend to imply that his anger is caused by sin. The argument 
proves too much. We find sacrifice amongst races who appear to 
be not only deficient in a conscience, but totally devoid of a moral 
sense. The King of Dahomey makes a blood-bath—not surely as 
an expiation for drinking too much rum, but to bribe an unseen 
power to help him to kill enemies and get more blood. When a god 
becomes moral, and therefore hates sin, the old mode of pacifying an 


(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 408. 
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immoral deity is applied to pacify the guardian of morality. But 
the more people reason the less they believe in sacrifice. The most 
enlightened amongst the Jews denounced the belief as superstitious 
in words familiar to us all, not because their consciences were less 
sensitive, but because the remedy appeared unworthy. The Christian 
religion spiritualised the doctrine—that is, rendered it less coarse and 
material. Protestants and Rationalists have abandoned it more 
decisively, and (if they are to be believed) for precisely the opposite 
reason for that assigned by Dr. Newman. The higher the con- 
ception of a deity, the less possible the belief that he could be pacified 
by the blood of bulls and goats, or, even, by the blood of an innocent 
and divine sufferer. What are we to think of a theory which makes 
Spinoza a type of the man without, and the King of Dahomey a 
type of the man with a conscience? Only this, I imagine, that we 
arrive at a mere caricature of true historical method, so long as ‘ve 
persist in looking at history through the old arbitrary prejudices. 
And now it may be observed that, if we confine ourselves 
to a statement of facts, Dr. Newman is entirely at one with the 
ordinary infidel. Both say that sacrifice is a survival of supersti- 
tions found in their grossest form amongst barbarous races: both 
say that the power of the Church is chiefly founded upon its mode 
of pacifying the sense of remorse by an elaborate system of abso- 
lution: both say that as the intellect is enlightened, as men become 
more refined, more gentle, more rational, more free from the old 
brutal instincts, the belief tends to disappear. Dr. Newman infers, 
that these phenomena imply the deadening of conscience ; the infidel, 
that they imply the gradual development of a loftier conception vf 
the universe. And if Dr. Newman is asked why he accepts his own 
solution, he can only reply that, as a matter of fact, it convinces his 
‘‘illative sense,” and that he believes that it would convince the illa- 
tive sense of other people, provided that they have a conscience, that 
they interpret it in the way that he does, and that the arguments are 
fairly set before them. To which one can only say that undoubtedly 
if any man is precisely in Dr. Newman’s state of mind, and has 
precisely the same arguments put before him, he will come to pre- 
cisely the same conclusion. But any attempt at a common measure 
of truth as an “ objective test” is explicitly pronounced impossible; 
and thus we are once more landed in complete scepticism. A or B 
may be convinced, but nothing can be proved. In short, here for 
the last time Dr. Newman has substituted an explanation of the 
vitality of a creed for a justification of its claims. His writings 
show most admirably what are in fact the methods by which 
Catholicism has thriven and survives; but so far from showing those 
methods to be reasonable, he really shows conclusively that they 
involve the operation of distinctly illogical inducements to belief. 
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Such is the natural result of confounding a theory of belief with an 
organon of proof. If the ultimate test of truth is the power of 
creed to convince men’s minds by whatever procéss, we are inevit- 
ably led to the conclusion that all existing beliefs are equally 
justified. Some are more vigorous than others; but in a logical 
sense, if objective tests are set aside, they are all on a footing of 
equality. 

And now we may briefly define the general outcome of Dr. New- 
man’s teaching. It is, in two words, a genuine theory of develop- 
ment in the scientific sense, omitting the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. The evolutionist holds that, in the struggle for existence, 
the truest opinion tends to survive ; and thus that whilst no genera- 
tion is in possession of the whole truth, the history of belief is that 
of a slow gravitation towards truth. Some doctrines which have 
survived all changes, and strengthened under all conditions, may be 
regarded as definitely established, or at least as indefinitely close 
approximations to truth. Others are disappearing, or requiring trans- 
formation. By studying the history of opinion from this point of 
view, we may obtain, not a self-subsisting and independent system 
of philosophy, but an indispensable guide towards further approxi- 
mations. We can use history without being under the tyranny of 
the past. We can value the postulates upon which men have acted 
without investing them with supernatural authority. Dr. Newman, 
ignoring this test, and retaining enough of the old arbitrary assump- 
tions to reject all progress as a baseless dream, sees nothing but a huge 
welter of struggling creeds, differing only in degrees of vitality or 
permanence. Having no trust in independent reason, he has virtually 
to take that creed which happens to be most congenial to his feclings, 
and justifies himself by the incongruous intervention of a supernatural 
authority. Hecan thus comfortably appeal to history so long as 
it testifies to the life of a creed, and contemptuously reject its testi- 
mony when it exhibits the creed as ossifying or decaying. As soon 
as his tests give unpleasant results, he can discard them as irrelevant. 
Though the adoption of such a method does not justify Kingsley’s 
absurd imputation that Dr. Newman preached that truth was not a 
virtue, it certainly sanctions a method of playing fast and loose with 
facts which makes the apparent appeal to history a mere illusion. 
The whole pith of the Grammar of Assent, so far as it is original, 
is in the assertion that belief is a personal product in such a sense 
that no common measure between different minds is attainable. 
Therefore agreement can only be produced by supernatural interven- 
tion ; or, in other words, rational agreement is impossible. 

If, then, it is asked how we are to escape from such scepticism as 
Dr. Newman’s, whilst appealing, as we admit that we must appeal, 
to experience as the ultimate test of truth, the answer is plain. We 
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must take Dr. Newman’s own criterion, not narrowed by his pre- 
judices, nor perverted by his introduction of arbitrary assumptions. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum ; but orbis terrarum must not mean 
that part of the earth’s surface which is overlooked by the spire of 
St. Mary’s, or even that wider region whose inhabitants look with 
reverence to the dome of St. Peter’s. The depositum of faith which 
we must accept is not that which is guarded by any single Church, 
however august in its history and imposing in its pretensions. It is 
that body of scientific truth which is the slow growth of human 
experience through countless ages, and which developes by the 
labour of truth-loving men, and under the remorseless pressure of 
hard facts. We cannot accept as proved the rash solutions of the 
eternal riddle which have commended themselves to savages or to 
philosophers, or to any arbitrary selection of men who happen to 
agree with us, or to any organization which has enabled men to find 
a common mouthpiece for the utterance of their emotions. Dreams, 
however gorgeous, however richly they embody the thoughts of old 
poets and sages, and generations of the noblest men of earth, cannot 
pass muster. We can take nothing as proved but that which has 
stood the hard test of verification by multitudinous experience. The 
authority, we must admit, of any individual is infinitesimal ; his 
chances of error innumerable. No man can say, This is true because 
I think it ; no man can hold that he has grasped the full and ultimate 
truth upon any subject. But, if the race is to progress, men must not 
be content to bow to the first authority at hand, even if it shows signs 
of strong and prolonged vitality. We must venture something to win 
anything. Our principle must be to place ourselves in that directicn 
which is shown to have the greatest promise by the general set 
of opinions of qualified thinkers. Those opinions have the most 
authority which are most rational ; and the safest test of rationality 
is that they have commended themselves to independent inquirers 
who themselves acknowledged no law but reason, and have not been 
propagated by ignorance, blind submission to arbitrary rules, and 
reluctance to believe unpleasant truths. There is no infallible guide 
and no gomplete and definitive system of universal truth ; but by such 
means we can secure enough truth to secure the welfare and progress 
of the race, and a continual approximation towards a fuller and 
more definite body of definitive truth. If we deny that there is any 
such progress, we may pick up a creed at random. If we admit it, 
we can, by careful observation and the use of all available logical 
canons and accumulated knowledge, throw some light upon the great 
problem, What is the conception of the universe to which the pre- 
vious history of inquiry shows that men’s minds are gradually con- 
forming themselves as they become more rational ? 
Leste STEPHEN. 
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WueEn Mr. Disraeli, with an exultation which he did not attempt to 
conceal, insisted that his Reform Bill had materially weakened, if it 
had not wholly destroyed, the power of Nonconformists in the con- 
stituencies, he bore the highest testimony to the great value of the 
Nonconformist element in the Liberal party. His boast indeed has 
been proved to be premature, if not altogether unfounded. Strange 
to say, the first Parliament elected under his carefully devised plan 
for the extinction of Nonconformist influence, commenced its work 
by passing a measure which was based on the fundamental principle of 
Nonconformity, and which, as its ultimate result, must lead to the 
abolition of all State Churches. Stranger still, of all sections of the 
party, Nonconformists suffered least in the collapse of 1874, and they 
have since been able to exercise a restraining influence on the pro- 
ceedings of the most reactionary Parliament, which attests either the 
extent of their power or the incontestable justice of their demands. 
The most remarkable proof of this was furnished by the vote of 
the House of Lords in favour of a concession to Dissenters, which 
excites the intense indignation of the great body of the clergy, and 
in which not only the orators of the Church Defence Association but 
even the Government of the day see the germ of Disestablishment. 
But if this remarkable vote is the most significant indication of the 
influence which Dissenters are able to exert on our legislation, it is 
far from being the only one. ‘There are no questions which have so 
thoroughly united the Liberal party, and none which so effectually 
divide their opponents, as those relative to Nonconformist demands, 
and, unwilling as the leaders have been to recognise the fact, the 
probabilities increase every day that the next great battle of the 
times will be on the subject of religious equality. 

It does not seem, therefore, that Dissenters have been so com- 
pletely dished as Mr. Disraeli intended, and yet there is some truth 
in his assertion. Nonconformity, as a political force, has been 
strengthened by the very means employed to suppress it, but the 
“Dissenting interest,” as it used to be called, has unquestionably 
been reduced in importance. The “ decorous timidity of prosperous 
Dissent” never counted for so little, but the living force of true 
Nonconformist principle never told for so much. The reason is not 
difficult to discover, though for once the insight of the Tory states- 
man so far failed him, that he did not foresee and make allowance for 
the influence which has traversed and thwarted his plans. Among the 
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residuum, indeed, on whom the hope of Toryism rests, or among the 
thoughtless multitudes who are caught by the toys and gewgaws of 
political party, and if they can take part in a grand demonstration, 
with bands and banners, and the other paraphernalia of such a show, 
care little on whose behalf it is organized, Dissenters cannot expect 
to find much sympathy. The cry for “ panem et circenses”’ they 
will not attempt to satisfy, and so far as those who have to be pro- 
pitiated by concession to it are dominant, they must be prepared for 
humiliation and disappointment. But it is very different with the 
better section of the working classes—that which must rule as soon 
as its sympathies are touched and its enthusiasm awakened—that, for 
example, which at the late School Board Election for London defeated 
all the clever schemes of the parti prétre, whose members vainly 
thought that the hypocritical ery of economy would be irresistible, 
and hoped that the people of London would sell their right in their 
own schools for a mere mess of pottage. This section, in truth, can 
never be overborne by the less intelligent part of the constituency, 
except through its own supineness and indifference. It would be 
equally vain for Dissenters to look for aid even to this higher class 
in any sectarian conflict. If they really had any unworthy ends of 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement, or even of exclusive privilege to secure, 
the last Reform Bill would undoubtedly have inflicted on them 
serious and possibly irreparable injury. If, for instance, they were 
seeking admission to the national graveyards for accredited ministers 
of their own churches, instead of insisting on the rights of every 
Englishman, whether believer or unbeliever, to be interred in such 
manner as he or his friends may prefer, they could not look for 
popular support. The masses care nothing for the wrangles between 
the Churches as to their special privileges, but they can understand 
great questions of public right, and so far as Nonconformists, with 
something of the old Puritan temper in them, are found contending 
for justice on broad grounds of principle which the new electors are 
able to appreciate and share, so far may they calculate upon their 
sympathy. There are political affinities altogether independent of 
religious opinions, and by means of these Nonconformity will recover 
more than it has lost by the diminution of its numerical power in 
the constituencies. 

But this premature rejoicing over an old foe supposed to be hope- 
lessly paralyzed, if not dead, is itself a tribute to this power. If 
Nonconformity had been less fully identified with Liberalism, there 
would not have been so eager a desire to destroy its influence. But 
the Nonconformists are the one section of their opponents whom 
even the most intriguing Conservatives make no attempt to conciliate. 
They may try, naturally enough, to meet the views of Whigs, they 
may even hope to abate the hostility of the pure democracy, 
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but they understand clearly that Nonconformist influence, what- 
ever it be worth, will always be, as in truth it always has been, 
on the side of a broad and progressive policy, and that their 
only chance is to stifle and extinguish it. It is not contended that 
all who do not belong to the Established Church are Liberals, or 
that there is a necessary connection between certain theological or 
ecclesiastical opinions and a particular political creed. The relations 
between the two are very complicated, and might well afford subject 
for curious and interesting inquiry, which it is impossible to enter upon 
here, and which in truth would be hardly relevant to our present 
purpose. For the contention is not that all Dissenters are or ought to 
be Liberals, but simply that the Nonconformist spirit, the spirit 
which prompts a man to repudiate any control of the State over his 
conscience, which leads him to think for himself and take an 
independent position, regardless of the authority of the past or the 
fashion of the present, which teaches him to value liberty and to 
have infinite faith in it as the best palladium of truth, is of the very 
essence of Liberalism. And when this is associated with profound 
religious convictions, such as those which governed the old Puritans, 
it is sure to be a mighty power on behalf both of freedom and right- 
eousness. 

That the representatives of this principle have contributed largely 
to the growth of English liberty is a point which we should have 
said was beyond all question, had not the literary apostle of Erastian- 
ism attempted to throw doubt upon it. Our verdict on the point 
indeed must depend mainly upon the definition of the terms. If 
Liberalism means the benevolent patronage of the many by the cul- 
tured few who fancy that they understand their real wants much 
better than they do themselves, and may be trusted to pursue the 
most wise and enlightened policy, then Nonconformity has never 
regarded it with any favour. There have no doubt been occasions 
on which their forces have been conjoined, but even then, though 
they have fought side by side, there has been no real agreement 
of principle. The attitude which the representatives of these two 
schools take to the Established Church is only indicative of the 
radical difference of their views on all great questions of policy. 
Practical or rational Liberals would reform the National Chureh 
so as to make it as broad, as comprehensive, as inoffensive as: 
possible ; but having done that, they would give no heed to the 
objections of those who contend that a State is guilty of injustice. 
when it subjects any of its members to disabilities of any kind 
solely because of their religious opinions. They would do their 
utmost to minimize the wrong done, alike as regards the num- 
ber of the victims and the extent of the injury inflicted. But 
there their consideration for Nonconformists would cease. They 
would redress practical grievances, but of sentimental ones, as they 
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are pleased to regard them, they would take no account, and in 
truth, they are hardly disposed to show ordinary toleration to those 
by whom they are urged. Nonconformists, on the other side, take 
the ground of pure justice, and insist that the mere reduction of 
a wrong cannot alter its original character, nor can mere considera- 
tions of expediency be allowed to set aside the first principles of 
right. They have not been wont to show themselves impatient or 
impracticable. They have not refused to go one mile with those 
who would not go with them twain, and were even resolved on 
employing all their strength to prevent their further advance. But, 
as they have always frankly avowed, they have another goal in view, 
and consequently, when the first stage, which they regarded only as 
preliminary, but which their Liberal friends had fixed as the limit of 
their journey, is traversed, the essential difference between them 
appears, and the old companions become the keenest of anta- 
gonists. Nor is it only on ecclesiastical subjects that this diver- 
sity is manifest. We have a school among us who are very 
anxious to retain the name of Liberal, but whose Liberalism has 
in it little robustness of principle, depth of conviction, or intensity 
of feeling, and amounts to little more than a belief that the same 
enlightened maxims of common sense which apply to private busi- 
ness ought to shape the policy of a nation. In short, it is a policy 
and nothing more, and may receive the adhesion of Conservatives 
quite as much as Liberals. It is quite as fully represented in 
the present Cabinet as in the last. It has no better exponent in 
the country than our present. Foreign Secretary, and commands so 
much support on the Conservative side of the House that if it be 
accepted as the orthodox type of Liberalism, there seems to be no 
reason why our political parties should not proclaim a truce and end 
conflicts which would cease to have any real value or significance. 
That the teachers of this school should ask us to reverse our judg- 
ments of the Puritans and their influence on English history is 
not surprising, though even they might do this much-abused party 
the justice of acknowledging that there has not been a single 
measure of practical reform of which Nonconformists have not been 
the consistent supporters. An attempt has recently been made to 
show that in the grand conflict of 1688 they allowed their sectarian 
resentments to overcome their patriotism, and were willing to sacri- 
fice constitutional right in the hope of securing their own liberties. 
The Church Quarterly Review goes so far as to claim the entire 
credit of the successful resistance to the mischievous policy of James 
for the Establishment, and to impeach the Dissenters of that day 
of a cowardly, not to say criminal, subserviency to the Romanizing 
designs of the Court. If it were so, it were a grievous fault, and 
yet one for which some apology may be made. For if such lament- 
able inconsistency could ever find excuse, the condition of the Non- 
conformists at the period must be accepted as a plea in mitigation 
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of judgment. Possibly it is the difficulty of believing that the love 
of constitutional liberty could be so strong in any body of men, as to 
overbear the more selfish feelings which might have been expected 
to inspire their action, that makes their Church critic so confident in 
his assertions. The Church had certainly deserved that Noncon- 
formists should have left it to fight its own battles without any help 
from them. Unscrupulously its rulers had acted on the maxim of 
ve victis. Nonconformists had found no mercy during those dark 
years of relentless oppression which followed the Act of Uniformity, 
and up to the very eve of the Declaration of Indulgence the cruel 
and vexatious persecution to which they had been subjected was 
continued in all its malignity. They were not only denied the 
exercise of their religion, but were robbed even of their peace and 
security. Their noblest men were either in “ prison or in exile,” 
and, as Macaulay tells us, their ministers, “however blameless in 
life, however eminent for learning or ability, could not venture to 
walk the streets for fear of outrages, which were not only not 
repressed, but encouraged by those whose duty it was to preserve 
the peace.” If a party which had been so cruelly vexed and 
harassed had listened to the voice of a natural resentment, and 
refused all aid to a Church which had so abused its power, when in 
the time of its sore tribulation it would have had them forget the 
pillories and the fines, the mockings and the scourgings, the bonds 
and imprisonments by which it had sought to crush them out, it 
would surely not have been wonderful. 

Happily they acted as patriots rather than vindictive sectaries, or 
it is doubtful whether the Revolution of 1688 would have been 
possible. There is no reason for doubting Macaulay’s impartiality, 
and his testimony may be accepted as conclusively disposing of a 
calumny which would not have deserved this notice but for the 
light which the whole story sheds on the relations of Noncon- 
formists to English politics. 

If an Anglican of the twentieth century should write a history of 
our controversies, he would probably give just such a version of them 
as that which the Church Quarterly Reviewer has given of the conduct 
of Dissenters in 1687. There was then, as in our case, a section of 
Dissenters who differed from their brethren, and who, though they 
were a minority, were very desirous to have themselves regarded as 
the true representatives of all that was wise and weighty in Non- 
conformist opinion, and the Court party was ready enough to 
endorse their pretensions. Even as our Primate to-day holds that all 
“sensible Dissenters” are willing to listen to overtures of con- 
ciliation from the Establishment, and are as much opposed to the 
designs of the agitators who seck its overthrow as the prelates them- 
selves, so there were courtiers, in the great struggle of James’s reign, 
who would in like manner estimate the value and strength of Dis- 
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sent by the same easy test, and insist that those who were in agree- 
ment with themselves were the representative Nonconformists. The 
roots of the distinctions now existing among Dissenters may be 
found in the struggles of thatday. The mere question about the com- 
parative numbers of the supporters and opponents of James is a very 
secondary point, though it is perfectly certain that the latter were 
in an overwhelming majority. What is important to note is that 
the leaders of that majority were those who were most fully possessed 
with the old Puritan spirit, and were the representatives in their 
day of that foree which Nonconformity has exerted in our later 
conflicts. ‘They were the political Dissenters of their time, while 
the ancestors of the “religious Dissenters” may be found in the 
moderate men who were prepared to close with the offers of the 
Court, and made light of the abstract principles and constitutional 
maxims for which more sturdy politicians contended. It would be 
absurd to say that these politicians were less religious, because they 
obeyed the nobler inspirations which gave the Puritan character all 
its grandeur and strength. They loved their country and they loved 
liberty, and they refused to sacrifice both for a mere sectarian 
advantage, It was a discredit to the Anglican Church that such a 
choice should ever have been forced upon them, but it was to their 
lasting honour, as well as to the lasting good of the nation, that the 
political Dissenters of that day, instead of being carried away by 
that love of moderation and peace which to some then, as to some 
now, seemed to be the essence of religion, proved true to the 
instincts of wisdom and patriotism, and chose the better part. 

It would be alike impossible and unnecessary to attempt here a 
recapitulation of the services which Nonconformists of this sterner 
type have rendered to the cause of freedom and progress since the 
Revolution. The Times astonished the world about a year ago by a 
terrible indictment of the Church, or of the “worldly clerical 
oligarchy ” which has usurped its name, an indictment which 
itself furnishes an ample answer to the cuckoo-cry that, what- 
ever be the abstract objections to its principle, the State Church 
has wovked well, and which, if it be sustained, fully justifies the 
demand for its abolition, Enumerating the long list of reforms, 
social and political, which have been accomplished during the 
period, the Zimes charged the Church with having been the uncom- 
promising opponent of each and all, and added, “It is hard to 
say what it has not been against in the way of improvement and 
reform.” The very opposite is what the candid historian will 
say in relation to Nonconformity. It is hard to point to the 
reforms or improvement in support of which it has not employed 
the whole of its power. It can scarcely be charged with selfishness, 
for it has struggled as gallantly for justice to those with whose 
principles and aims it had no sympathy, and from whom it could 
expect no gratitude, as it has for its own rights and liberties, and 
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has willingly consented to postpone the redress of its own grievances 
when some great national reform was to be secured. It is scarcely 
proper in one who has inherited its traditions to indulge in eulogy 
upon it, and happily it is not necessary, for its praises have been 
recently spoken by the eloquent lips of a more impartial judge. 
Speaking of one of the latest manifestations of true Liberalism, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “I am a decided and convinced member of the 
Church of England. I have been there all my life, and there I 
trust I shall die. But that will not prevent me from bearing an 
emphatic testimony to this, that the cause of justice, of truth, of 
right for the many millions of God’s creatures in the East of Europe 
has found its best, its most consistent, and its almost unanimous sup- 
porters in. the Nonconformist churches of the land.” The same 
might be said with equal truth in relation to every successive 
struggle for liberty. Nonconformists have generally had to play 
the part which the Russian leaders are said to assign to their 
Roumanian allies, but they have never complained that they have 
had to accept more than their full share of the perils of conflict 
with the certainty that to others would fall the spoils of victory. 
They can claim no special merit on this account, for they have 
only obeyed the dictates of conscience and fought the battles of 
principle. But they have certainly established a right to considera- 
tion when, having served throughout the whole of the long war 
against privilege in which Liberalism has been engaged, they ask 
now that the united strength of the party should be directed against 
those ecclesiastical privileges which press so severely upon them- 
selves. j 

It seems to be a consolation to some Churchmen to believe that 
this demand is pressed only by a certain section of Nonconformists, 
who are supposed to make up for their lack of real influence by 
overweening confidence and noisy self-assertion, and to compensate 
for the defects of their piety by the fierceness of their political 
passion. They endeavour to persuade themselves that there are 
a large number of Dissenters who are enamoured of the [stab- 
lishment and desirous to maintain its ascendancy, and, of course, 
that this party includes all the piety and the wisdom which by 
some strange accident may still be found in communities which 
they regard as schismatical. It is a sign of the unhappy effect 
which the sacerdotal idea of religion continues even now to exert, 
and sometimes even over those whose principles ought to have 
preserved them from its corrupting tendencies, that they have, to 
some extent, succeeded in persuading the world that it is a reproach 
to a Christian to be known as an active politician. Happily, 
however, their well-worn sneer at the “political Dissenter” is 
gradually losing its power. Candid Churchmen are becoming 
ashamed to employ it, and certainly the number of Dissenters 
who are scared by it is every year less and less. There will 
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always be some who, either from an ascetic view of Christian 
life or from a constitutional aversion to agitation of every kind, 
or possibly, though of course only in exceptional cases, from that 
craving after social respectability which in the nature of things is 
destructive of political robustness and vigour, will decline to take 
part in aggressive action against the Establishment. But the time 
is gone by when this failure to apply religious principle in one of the 
most important spheres of human action, would be accepted as asign 
of special grace by any except Church dignitaries who are so satisfied 
with their position, that they regard any attempt to interfere with it 
as an evidence of abnormal depravity, or except the few Noncon- 
formists who hope to commend themselves to the favour of these 
privileged divines by protesting that they are not as other schisma- 
tical sinners, and especially as the political Dissenters. It has been 
found impossible to cow or silence political Dissenters, and it is 
now beginning to be perceived that there may be the deepest reli- 
gious conviction at the root of their public action, and that it is a 
piece of shameful injustice to assume that they are less earnest as 
Christians because they are more energetic as politicians. 

Still the question remains, whether their aggressive policy is 
supported by the great force of Nonconformist opinion in the country ? 
To those who would answer this question in the negative, it must 
be rather discouraging to remember that political Dissent has at 
least been able to secure all the triumphs already won on behalf of 
religious liberty, and won in defiance of the neutrality or secret 
opposition of these “religious Dissenters.” Its force may be great 
or small, but it is practically the only power which Nonconformity 
contributes to the Liberal party, and of which its leaders will ever 
take account. 

There has been a misleading ambiguity in the use of the term 
“ Nonconformists.” When it is sought to create the impression of 
disunion in the Dissenting ranks, then all non-established com- 
munities are included under the designation ; but when the desire 
is to reduce the estimate of their strength, then it is confined to 
those who are theoretical as well as practical Nonconformists. Just 
as the Marquis of Hartington, in his late speech at Edinburgh, 
referred to the “‘ Free and Dissenting Churches,” so in this country a 
distinction is made between Wesleyans and Dissenters. It is not 
only that the most recent seceders may be assumed to retain most of 
the aroma of the Establishment, and to object therefore to being 
confounded with other Dissenters, but there is in both cases a real 
difference in the attitude taken towards the Establishment. In a 
sense the Free Church in Scotland and the Wesleyan Methodists in 
England must be regarded as holding a position of neutrality, 
though as a matter of fact both have inflicted most serious damage 
upon the National Church of their respective countries. No one 
can have a just right to reproach them for taking this course, how- 
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ever he may wish that they felt the necessity of a more decided 
policy. But it is necessary carefully to guard against the confusion 
that is pretty sure to arise out of their somewhat anomalous position 
by insisting that their neutrality, even if it were to continue, would 
not imply any defection from the ranks of aggressive Nonconformity, 
to which, in fact, they never belonged. Even when they have lent 
help to Dissent in any of its struggles, they have acted as inde- 
pendent allies, and have been careful not to identify themselves 
with its ultimate aims. 

To them properly belongs the appellation of religious Dissenters, 
and it may be employed without any offence, if it be clearly under- 
stood that it has no Pharisaic assumption of superior sanctity, but 
simply means that while they dissent from the Anglican Church on 
doctrinal or other religious grounds, they have no objection to the 
political institution called the Establishment, and indeed believe that 
it is the duty of a people to give expression to their faith in God, 
and to make proper provision for the religious instruction of all 
classes by the maintenance of a National Church. Their position is 
quite intelligible. Whether it is capable of logical defence depends 
chiefly upon the depth of their objections to the teaching and influ- 
ence of the Establishment. To separate from a National Church 
must surely be a very wrong step for one who believes that the 
maintenance of that Church is an act of proper national homage to 
God, and it seems difficult to see how it can be justified, except on 
grounds which would compel an attempt to overthrow the institu- 
tion. There is apparently a grave inconsistency in supporting a 
National Church by argument and vote, and at the same time doing 
the utmost to weaken its influence, and to deprive it of its claim to 
nationality, by the establishment of separate societies outside. It is 
right enough if the objections to the doctrines of the State Church 
are so serious as to enforce the necessity of such action; but it is 
hard to see, if this be so, why there should be a patient acquiescence 
in the support of this erroneous teaching by the nation. It is 
obvious, too, that this modified approval of an Establishment is liable 
to be disturbed by any fuller development of the error to which 
exception was originally taken, and this is what is actually happen- 
ing at the present time. 

So far from the ranks of political Dissent being weakened, they 
are being continually reinforced by the accession of those who, 
having hitherto been Nonconformists of the type just described, have 
been forced by the rapid growth of sacerdotalism, and the irritation 
caused by the arrogant spirit it has engendered, into a position of 
decided hostility to the Establishment itself. How could it be other- 
wise? Can any one believe that the action of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
who cherishes so much regard for the religious Dissenters, and has 
given himself to the task of reconciling them to his Church, has 
considerably multiplied the numbers of the foes of his Church ? 
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That he is well-meaning, kind-hearted, mildly benevolent, serves to 
aggravate rather than to diminish the offence which he gives by his 
remarkable utterances. It is naturally argued, if such be the de- 
velopments of priestly insolence in one of so gentle a temperament, 
to what might it not grow in the case of a man of a different order ? 
It is easy to smile at the amiable prelate now rebuking the Primate 
for his disloyalty to the Church, and now lecturing his Wes- 
leyan subjects on the sin of schism; at one time gravely warning 
the Society of Friends of the lesson conveyed to them in the parable 
of the Wedding Garment, and assuring them that the interrogation, 
“Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding gar- 
ment?” has “a solemn and awful reference” to them and others 
who slight the sacramental symbols ordained by Christ himself; 
while at another he threatens the judgments of God upon the whole 
nation if Parliament should give effect to Lord Harrowby’s resolu- 
tions. But another bishop may have the arrogance without the 
amiability, and the pressure of his rule may be more severe. Even 
under Dr. Wordsworth such bigotry—as insensate and stupid as 
it is narrow and malignant—of the Vicar of Owston Ferry has 
been countenanced, and the “religious Dissenter”’ has been taught 
that his minister will not be allowed to wear the title of ‘‘ Reverend,” 
lest perchance it should be thought that he was a Christian teacher, 
even as the priest to whom the bishop has communicated the mystic 
grace bestowed in ordination. But if they do these things in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry? Dr. Wordsworth is 
deemed a moderate man by the more advanced members of a school 
which is able not only to hold its own, but succeeded at Croydon in 
cowing a Congress with a Primate at its head into an ignominious 
and disloyal silence, which gave to its proceedings an air of insincerity 
and hollowness that has shocked many of the most thoughtful 
minds of the nation. Religious Dissenters note all this, and it is 
telling on them to an extent which the optimist defenders of the 
Establishment little suspect. Numbers of them are openly joining 
the ranks of its assailants, while others are nurturing a secret irri- 
tation which bodes equally serious evil to the State Church. 
Resentment begotten by many an insult, all the more keenly felt 
because it proceeds by those who have been so profuse in unmeaning 
compliments, has only been intensified by suppression, and when com- 
bined with earnest Protestant zeal may yet become one of the most 
potent forces for the overthrow of the National Establishment. 

The Dissenters who accept the principles of the Liberation Society, 
but deprecate its action on the ground that the Church will disestab- 
lish itself, are not numerous, and their number is rapidly declining. 
With strange idiosyncrasy of taste, Church defenders regard them 
as friends, and if they do not accept it as a compliment, sit down 
quietly under the suggestion that their institution is so full of 
rottenness and decay, that, if left alone, the explosive forces within 
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will accomplish its destruction. How far such prophecies are likely 
to be accomplished is, to say the least, very questionable. It is 
possible, but hardly probable, that High Churchmen may be forced 
into secession, but it must not be forgotten that the traditions of 
their party, their conception of their own position, and the difficulties 
in which they would be involved by an act which would have even 
the appearance of schism, would be powerful deterrents to prevent 
them from taking such action. 

That their Evangelical opponents will rise to the high level of 
spiritual heroism, and shake from their feet the dust of a Church 
which shelters those whom they brand as Romanizing conspirators, 
and tolerates doctrines which they once used to denounce as “ doc- 
trines of devils,” is what no one is sanguine enough to believe. 
Never has a party succeeded so completely in destroying all con- 
fidence in its resolution and self-abnegation, and even in so scattering 
broadcast suspicions as to its reality and conscientiousness. Its his- 
tory is marked by a dreary succession of futile protests and resultless 
agitations. It has formed associations, passed resolutions, organized 
deputations, instituted suits, presented memorials to the authorities 
in Church and State, and then sat down content to see the uninter- 
rupted advance of the very evils against which it had directed 
public indignation. ‘There was a time when some importance was 
attached to its demonstrations, but now they excite only con- 
tempt, where once they roused indignation or alarm. The impolicy 
of its chiefs is as conspicuous as their feebleness, for they have 
suffered it to be so clearly seen that nothing would induce them to 
desert the Establishment, that no politician thinks it necessary to 
study their wishes. Their one anxiety has been to hold their own 
position, and their gratitude for being permitted to enjoy it in 
peace is so extreme, that they seem resigned to endure any kind of 
false teaching which the Courts may tolerate. If this were the 
result of enlarged views as to the comprehensiveness proper in a 
Christian Church, to say nothing of a National Establishment, it 
might be praised as an evidence of growing liberality. But of this 
there is not a sign. There is no abatement in the vehemence with 
which Ritualists are denounced, though they are greeted as brethren 
in a Church Congress, and welcomed as allies in a School Board 
contest. They are still branded as traitors, held up to public odium 
as conspirators, prosecuted as offenders against the law—and hailed 
as true ministers of Christ and fellow-crusaders against political 
Dissent. Is it marvellous that Evangelicals who could be devoutly 
thankful for the Bennett judgment, and think it more important to 
keep Dissenters out of the churchyards than to thrust the Confes- 
sional out of the Church, have lost moral influence? Or is it pos- 
sible to expect from them a bold and decided movement which may 
save Protestantism by the sacrifice of the Establishment ? 

Even, however, if the prospect of this voluntary disestablishment 
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were as hopeful as it is visionary, is it one in which a wise patriot 
should rejoice, and for the sake of which he should be content to let 
the National Church drift on to an inevitable catastrophe? A Non- 
conformist who can reply in the affirmative only shows that he has 
accepted the most narrow and sectarian view of his own duty as a 
citizen. It is not for the good of the nation, nor would it be to the 
ultimate advantage of the Episcopal Church, that its members, or 
rather its clergy, should be thus left to shape its course. The work 
of Disestablishment ought to be done by the nation, as the result of a 
conviction wrought in the mind of the nation as a whole, with a 
supreme regard to national and not to sectarian interests. If it were 
possible that Nonconformists could accomplish it by their own 
unaided power, and adapt its arrangements to their own ideas and 
interests, it would be eminently undesirable. It would be not less 
so if the clergy were able to dictate such terms as might be satisfac- 
tory to them. 

But surely to trust to those who profit by the existing system of 
privilege to effect its overthrow, is to ignore all the teachings of our 
various reforms. The borough-mongers did not abolish rotten 
boroughs of their own free will. If we had trusted to the West 
Indian slaveholders, their victims would have been groaning in 
bondage until this hour. The English landlords maintained the 
monopoly of the Corn Laws until they were vanquished by the 
force of circumstances, the growth of public opinion, and the energy 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Will any one undertake to say that 
the reforms would have been wiser or more complete if they had been 
effected by those whose vested interests they affected ? The clergy, 
who have supported all other classes in the defence of their vested 
interests, are not likely tamely to surrender their own, even though 
they may sometimes chafe against the conditions on which they 
hold them. They have contested every inch of ground hitherto, 
and they are fighting to protect their exclusive right in the 
parochial graveyards with the same tenacity which they showed 
in defence of church rates and of university tests. That there 
are mgny, among both the clergy and the laity, who, either for 
reasons of justice or expediency, desire Disestablishment is un- 
doubted ; but they have been influenced largely by Nonconformist 
teaching, and would be powerless to secure the end without Non- 
conformist sympathy and help. The suggestion that Nonconformists 
should fold their arms and simply watch the growth of the opinion 
which is to shatter the Establishment, is as novel as would bea 
proposal that the teachers of truth should keep silence and allow 
error to confute itself, and about as wise. Happily for England 
its reformers, both in Church and State, from Simon de Montfort 
down to John Bright, have had a different idea of their duty. 

There never was a time when Dissenters were less disposed 
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to listen to these timid counsels. Still less are they inclined to 
give heed to those who would scare them from applying their own 
principles by prophecies of disaster, either from Rationalism or 
Romanism. The men who talk to them of the danger of withdraw- 
ing any patronage which the State at present gives to what it is 
pleased to establish as the truth, little understand the spirit of those 
to whom they talk. Even if they did not know that this fancied 
support is merely illusory, their own experience teaches them that it 
is unnecessary. ‘They have learned the lesson of Scripture and 
history too well to suppose that the kingdom of Christ needs to be 
buttressed up by mere political institutions ; and if they ever yielded 
so far to the weakness of nature as to listen to the suggestion that 
the “chariots and horses” of human power were essential to the 
maintenance of its spiritual dominion, the state of things around 
them is sufficient to silence so unworthy a thought. How can they 
believe that the interests of Protestantism are conserved by an estab- 
lishment, under whose shelter are erected masked batteries, from 
which the most deadly assaults are directed against all for which 
Protestants have gallantly struggled or nobly suffered ? Or how can 
they suppose that unbelief will ever be overcome by a system which 
tacitly confesses that the truth of God is too feeble to assert its own 
authority, unless the forces of law be enlisted to supplement its 
inefficient power ? Reproach them for association with unbclievers 
or sympathy with unbelief! They may, rather, with retorted scorn, 
direct the reproach against those whose craven fears for the future of 
God’s truth show how imperfectly they have appreciated the grand 
principle which they dare nevertheless to brandish as their watch- 
word,—‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” In their unfaltering confidence in this spiritual 
force, the political Dissenters show the same lofty disdain of the sub- 
stitutes for it expressed by the brave old Hebrew, who in the hour 
of weakness and difficulty chose rather to trust in God than in man, 
and (strange and unintelligible as it may be to mere Erastian 
theologians) ordained a fast at the river of Ahavao instead of suing 
for help to the court of Persia. His words, pregnant with a truth 
Christians seem so often to forget, are their motto, “ 1 was ashamed 
to require of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us 
against the enemy in the way; because we had spoken unto the 
king, saying, The hand of our God is upon all them for good that 
seek Him.” 

That is the root of the political action of Nonconformists. It is a 
principle which is of the very essence of their Nonconformity, and 
the difficulty is not to understand so much how it places the vast 
majority of them in active hostility to a State Church, as to see how 
any can sit down content with a state of things which is an outrage 
on their fundamental idea of the Church of Christ. Where this 
tacit acquiescence in grave evils, which their loyalty to their Master 
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should constrain them to oppose, proceeds from excessive amiability, 
and simply induces silence where there ought to be brave and manly 
speech, it is sad enough. Truth would win but few victories if those 
who profess to love it hesitated to assert its claims until it could be 
done without personal inconvenience, if they consulted the feelings of 
its enemies, and feared to wound them, or waited till there wasa sure 
prospect of early success before breaking a lance on its behalf. But 
when a Nonconformist goes beyond this apathetic indifference, and 
begins to hint doubts as to the efficacy of the power in which he has 
professed to trust, protests against removing the props by which state- 
craft has sought to uphold truth, seems afraid to commit the defence 
and extension of the Gospel which he believes to be from God to 
its Author, and those whom He calls to the work, and seems willing 
to be the victim of injustice himself, rather than unite in political 
action with unbelievers for the assertion of a common right, it 
only shows how he has failed to rise to the level of the principles 
which he professes. Whether this unbelief in the vital energy of 
the truth, this willingness to trust to injustice and coercion for the 
maintenance of the kingdom which is “ righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost;” this reluctance to adopt in legislation the 
great Christian law, Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them; this fear to do right, and trust 
the issue to the living God, be more religious than the singleness of 
eye and simplicity of purpose, for which there can be but one law, 
and which seeks to carry that out everywhere, may be left to the 
judgment of a tribunal whose decision will not be warped by 
interest, or affected by the passions and caprices of the hour. 

This review of the positions of the political and religious Dis- 
senters would hardly have been necessary, if regard had been paid 
only to the numerical strength of the latter, But there is a natural 
tendency on the part of the defenders of the Establishment to attach 
more importance to this apparent division of sentiment than it 
deserves. It is not too much to say that the Congregational and 
Baptist bodies form a compact phalanx in favour of Disestablish- 
ment., What is more, regard it as the great political question of 
the day; a considerable section of the Presbyterians, and almost 
the whole of the younger branches of the Methodist family are at 
one with them on the subject. And the Wesleyan Methodists 
are being very rapidly converted to the same view. If this be 
questioned, appeal may be made not only to the resolutions of their 
representative bodies, but to the electoral action of the constituencies 
in which the Nonconformist element is predominant. Leeds has 
been generally considered the home of religious dissent—not, indeed, 
that the Nonconformist leaders there have hesitated to profess the 
principle of religious equality, but they have doubted whether 
Dissenters ought to undertake a crusade for its assertion. Yet at the 
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last election for the borough, a supporter of the Liberation Society 
was the man who alone could rally the Liberal forces, and conduct 
them to victory. But Leeds is only a sample of our great popular 
constituencies. If Liberalism is predominant, its strength lies 
largely among political Dissenters, and its representative is a 
supporter of Disestablishment. Here and there, notably at Bradford, 
there are exceptions, due to local or personal reasons, but these will 
disappear whenever the temporary cause shall cease to operate. 
Dissenters are, in fact, becoming more resolute, more intelli- 
gent, in their grasp of principles, more deeply convinced of the 
necessity for their immediate application. The hope that they will 
be propitiated by a few pleasant courtesies and compliments is one of 
the vainest that ever deceived the imagination. If any of their leaders 
could be thus propitiated, their influence with their own party would 
be destroyed. Nonconformists are too independent to be blind follow- 
ers of any man, and they are too much in earnest at present to be 
diverted from the object they have in view, which is the complete 
emancipation of religion from the interference of the State. Their 
own grievances they could easily endure till the nation should awake 
to the sense of the injustice which it inflicts, when it confers special 
privileges on the adherents of a particular Church to the disparage- 
ment of all others. When, indeed, the Marquis of Hartington exhibits 
so much susceptibility as to the grievances of Scottish Dissenters, 
who have not to suffer the arrogance of a priesthood which treats 
all other ministers of religion as unauthorised intruders, are not 
separated from their fellow-citizens by broad and distinct lines of 
demarcation, are not excluded from the public graveyards, and 
in short, have an Establishment of the mildest form, English Non- 
conformists may reasonably think that they suffer wrongs to which 
Liberal chiefs may before long give some consideration. But any 
injustice they suffer is a small matter even to themselves, com- 
pared with the injury which in their view is inflicted on religion 
itself by the present state of things in the Establishment. They 
can afford to smile at those who reveal their own spirit, and give one 
of the most convincing proofs of the deleterious influence of the 
ascendancy which the State gives, by attributing their action to 
social jealousy. They can find more than ample justification for 
their action in the betrayal by the National Church of the very 
interests of which it has been regarded as the official guardian. 
They are indignant at the attempts to rivet on the neck of the nation 
the yoke of a priesthood, and yet they can have no sympathy with 
the proposals to repress them by the force of law. The Krastianism 
which would conform a National Church to the will of the people 
by excluding opinions which are so unpopular as to endanger the 
safety of the institution is to us sheer injustice, and, with all our 
antipathy to priestcraft, even in its mildest forms, we cannot approve 
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a policy which would retain a Haweis and exclude a Mackonochie 
from the National Church. We are constrained to advocate Dises- 
tablishment, if for no other reason, to save the nation from the perils 
which menace it from the advance of sacerdotalism, and which it 
is impossible to avert by any other expedient. We do not ask the 
power of law to discourage or check neo-Romanism, but simply that 
the help which it now derives from the sanction of the State, and 
the subtle influence which is thus exerted on its behalf, should be 
withdrawn. It is surely an equitable demand, and one to which 
Liberal statesmen in particular ought to be prepared with an answer. 

It is no mere sectarian prepossession which suggests the idea that 
the present relations between the Church and the State in this country 
cannot be much longer maintained. Gradually the difficulty created 
by the pretensions of the Ritualist priests has been increasing, until 
now it has become all but intolerable. The area of disturbance has 
been extending from one class to another, until it has reached that 
large section which prides itself rather upon its worldly wisdom 
than its religious earnestness, and, with a supercilious disdain of theo- 
logical subtleties, professes to judge all questions by the principles of 
common sense alone. They stood by so long as the discussion was 
about the cut of a vestment or the position of a priest ; they refused 
to see all that was involved in the mystic grace claimed on behalf 
of sacraments when administered by the sacred hand of an authorised 
clergyman ; they did not or would not see that in allowing, even 
though with a subdued sneer of scornful contempt, the priest to 
pretend to be a worker of miracles, they were permitting him to 
lay the foundation of a power which would be employed in a niwre 
offensive and injurious manner. Recent revelations have brought 
home to them the enormity of the evil which has been developed 
under the fostering influence of the Establishment. If we are to 
judge by the tone of the public press of all parties, the first duty 
of the hour is to stamp out this evil ; and if Liberal statesmen have 
nothing to say on the subject, they will forfeit their claim to be 
regarded as public leaders. But if they propose anything, what can 
it be,but Disestablishment ? Legislation has been tried, but the 
fiasco in which the Hatcham case has ended does not encourage a 
renewal of the experiment. They cannot, on their own principles, 
attempt to revise the Prayer Book, and so restrict still further that 
comprehensiveness which they have ever held to be the glory of the 
Establishment. If the National Church is to answer to the character 
they have always attributed to it, the Ritualists cannot be excluded ; 
but it is equally certain that the people will not tolerate them within 
the National Church. The only course open is to end an institu- 
tion that cannot be reformed, and yet cannot be perpetuated with- 
out abuses. 


J. Guinness Rocens. 

















FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI.! 


“Di Firenze in prima si divisono intra loro i nobili, dipoi i nobili e il popolo, e in 
ultimo il popolo e la plebe; e molte volte occorse che una di queste parti rimasa 
superiore, si divise in due.’’—MAacuIAVELLI. 

I. 


Fiorence, like all Italian cities, owed her independence to the 
duel of the Papacy and Empire. The transference of the imperial 
authority beyond the Alps had enabled the burghs of Lombardy and 
Tuscany to. establish a form of self-government. This government 
was based upon the old municipal organization of duumvirs and 
decemvirs. It was, in fact, nothing more or less than a survival 
from the ancient Roman system. The proof of this was, that while 
vindicating their rights as towns, the free cities never questioned the 
validity of the imperial title. Even after the peace of Constance in 
1183, when Frederick Barbarossa acknowledged their autonomy, 
they received within their walls a supreme magistrate, with power 
of life and death and ultimate appeal in all decisive questions, whose 
title of Potesta indicated that he represented the imperial power— 
Potestas. It was not by the assertion of any right, so much as by 
the growth of custom, and by the weakness of the emperors, that in 
course of time each city became a sovereign state. The theoretical 
supremacy of the Empire prevented any other authority from taking 
the first place in Italy. On the other hand, the practical inefficiency 
of the emperors to play their part encouraged the establishment of 
numerous minor powers amenable to no controlling discipline. 

The free cities derived their strength from industry, and had 
nothing in common with the nobles of the surrounding country. 
Broadly speaking, the population of the towns included what 
remained in Italy of the old Roman people. This Roman stock 
was nowhere stronger than in Florence and Venice—Florence 
defended from barbarian incursions by her mountains and marshes, 
Venice by the isolation of her lagoons. The nobles, on the con- 
trary, were mostly of foreign origin—-Germans, Franks, and 
Lombards—who had established themselves as feudal lords in castles 
apart from the cities. The force which the burghs acquired as 
industrial communities was soon turned against these nobles. The 
larger cities, like Milan and Florence, began to make war upon the 
lords of castles, and to absorb into their own territory the small 
towns and villages around them. ‘Thus in the social economy of the 


(1) These two papers form the substance of lectures given at the Royal Institution. 
in February, 1877. 
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Italians there were two antagonistic elements, ready to range them- 
selves beneath any banners that should give the form of legitimate 
warfare to their mutual hostility. It was the policy of the Church 
in the twelfth century to support the cause of the cities, using 
them as a weapon against the Empire, and stimulating the growing 
ambition of the burghers. In this way Italy came to be divided 
into the two world-famous factions known as Guelf and Ghibelline. 
The struggle between Guelf and Ghibelline was the struggle of 
the Papacy for the depression of the Empire, the struggle of the 
great burghs face to face with feudalism, the straggle of the old 
Ttalic stock enclosed in cities with the foreign nobles established 
in fortresses. When the Church had finally triumphed by the 
extirpation of the House of Hohenstauffen, this conflict of Guelf 
and Ghibelline was really ended. Until the reign of Charles V. 
no emperor interfered to any purpose in Italian affairs. At the 
same time the popes ceased to wield a formidable power. Having 
won the battle by calling in the French, they suffered the con- 
sequences of this policy by losing their hold on Italy during the 
long period of their exile at Avignon. The Italians, left without 
either pope or emperor, were free to pursue their course of internal 
development, and to prosecute their quarrels among themselves. 
But though the names of Guelf and Ghibelline lost their old signi- 
ficance after the year 1266 (the date of King Manfred’s death), these 
two factions had so divided Italy that they continued to play a promi- 
nent part in her annals. Guelf still meant constitutional autonomy, 
meant the burgher as against the noble, meant industry as opposed 
to feudal lordship. Ghibélline meant the rule of the few over tie 
many, meant tyranny, meant the interest of the noble as against the 
merchant and the citizen. These broad distinctions must be borne 
in mind, if we seek to understand how it was that a city like 
Florence continued to be governed by parties, the European force 
of which had passed away. 

Florence first rose into importance during the papacy of Inno- 
cent III. Up to this date she had been a town of second-rate 
distinction even in Tuscany. Pisa was more powerful by arms and 
commerce. Lucca was the old seat of the dukes and marquises 
of Tuscany. But between the years 1200 and 1250 Florence 
assumed the place she was to hold thenceforward, by heading the 
league of Tuscan cities formed to support the Guelf party against the 
Ghibellines. Formally adopting the Guelf cause, the Florentines 
made themselves the champions of municpal liberty in Central 
Italy ; and while they declared war against the Ghibelline cities, 
they endeavoured to stamp out the very name of noble in their state. 
It is not needful to describe the varying fortunes of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, the burghers and the nobles, during the thirteenth and 
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the first half of the fourteenth centuries. Suffice it to say that 
through all the vicissitudes of that stormy period the name Guelf 
became more and more associated with republican freedom in 
Florence. At last, after the final triumph of that party in 1321, the 
Guelfs remained victors in the city. Associating the glory of their 
independence with Guelf principles, the citizens of Florence per- 
petuated within their State a faction that, in its turn, was destined 
to prove perilous to liberty. 

When it became clear that the republic was to rule itself hence- 
forth untrammelled by imperial interference, the people divided 
themselves into six districts, and chose for each district two Ancients, 
who administered ihe government in concert with the Potesta and 
the Captain of the People. The Ancients were a relic of the old 
Roman municipal organization. The Potesta, who was invariably a 
noble foreigner selected by the people, represented the extinct 
imperial right, and exercised the power of life and death within the 
city. The Captain of the People, who was also a foreigner, headed 
the burghers in their military capacity, for at that period the troops 
were levied from the citizens themselves in twenty companies. The 
body of the citizens, or the popolo, were ultimately sovereigns in the 
State. Assembled under the banners of their several companies, 
they formed a parlamento for delegating their own power to each 
successive government. Their representatives, again, arranged in 
two councils, called the Council of the People and the Council of the 
Commune, under the presidency of the Captain of the People and the 
Potesta, ratified the measures which had previously been proposed 
and carried by the executive authority or signoria. Under this 
simple State system the Florentines placed themselves at the head 
of the Tuscan League, fought the battles of the Church, asserted their 
sovereignty by issuing the golden florin of the republic, and flourished 
until 1266. 

In that year an important change was effected in the Constitution. 
The whole population of Florence consisted, on the one hand, of 
nobles or Grandi, as they were called in Tuscany, and on the other 
hand of working people. The latter, divided into traders and handi- 
craftsmen, were distributed in guilds called Arti; and at that time 
there were seven Greater and five Lesser Arti, the most influential of 
all being the Guild of the Wool Merchants. These guilds had their 
halls for meeting, their colleges of chief officers, their heads, called 
Consoli or Priors, and their flags. In 1266 it was decided that the 
administration of the commonwealth should be placed simply and 
wholly in the hands of the Arti, and the Priors of these industrial 
companies became the lords or Signory of Florence. No inhabitant 
of the city who had not enrolled himself as a craftsman in one of 
the guilds could exercise any function of burghership. To be 
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scioperato, or without industry, was to be without power, without 
rank or place of honour in the State. The revolution which placed 
the Arts at the head of the republic had the practical effect of 
excluding the Grandi altogether from the government. Violent 
efforts were made by these noble families, potent through their 
territorial possessions and foreign connections, and trained from 
boyhood in the use of arms, to recover the place from which the new 
laws thrust them: but their menacing attitude, instead of intimi- 
dating the burghers, roused their anger and drove them to the 
passing of still more stringent laws. In 1293, after the Ghibellines 
had been defeated in the great battle of Campaldino, a series of 
severe enactments, called the Ordinances of Justice, were decreed 
against the unruly Grandi. All civic rights were taken from them; 
the severest penalties were attached to their slightest infringement 
of municipal law ; their titles to land were limited ; the privilege of 
living within the city walls was allowed them only under galling re- 
strictions ; and, last not least, a supreme magistrate, named the Gon- 
falonier of Justice, was created for the special purpose of watching 
them and carrying out the penal code against them. Henceforward 
Florence was governed exclusively by merchants and artisans. The 
Grandi hastened to enrol themselves in the guilds, exchanging their 
former titles and dignities for the solid privilege of burghership. 
The exact parallel to this industrial constitution for a commonwealth, 
carrying on wars with emperors and princes, holding haughty 
captains in its pay, and dictating laws to subject cities, cannot, I 
think, be elsewhere found in history. It is as unique as the Florence 
of Dante and Giotto is unique. While the people was guardiag 
itself thus stringently against the Grandi, a separate body was 
created for the special purpose of extirpating the Ghibellines. A 
permanent committee of vigilance, called the College or the Captains 
of the Guelf Party, was established. It was their function to 
administer the forfeited possessions of Ghibelline rebels, to hunt out 
suspected citizens, to prosecute them for Ghibellinism, to judge them, 
and to punish them as traitors to the commonwealth. This body, 
like a dittle State within the State, proved formidable to the republic 
itself through the unlimited and undefined sway it exercised over 
burghers whom it chose to tax with treason. In course of time it 
became the oligarchical element within the Florentine democracy, 
and threatened to change the free constitution of the city into a 
government conducted by a few powerful families. 

There is no need to dwell in detail on the internal difficulties of 
Florence during the first half of the fourteenth century. Two main 
circumstances, however, require to be briefly noticed. These are 
(i.) the contest of the Blacks and Whites, so famous through the part 
played in it by Dante ; and (ii.) the tyranny of the Duke of Athens, 
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Walter de Brienne. The feuds of the Blacks and Whites broke up 
the city into factions, and produced such anarchy that at last it was 
found necessary to place the republic under the protection of foreign 
potentates. Charles of Valois was first chosen, and after him the 
Duke of Athens, who took up his residence in the city. Entrusted 
with dictatorial authority, he used his power to form a military 
despotism. Though his reign of violence lasted rather less than a 
year, it bore important fruits; for the tyrant, seeking to support 
himself upon the favour of the common people, gave political power 
to the Lesser Arts at the expense of the Greater, and confused the 
old State-system by enlarging the democracy. The net result of 
these events for Florence was, first, that the city became habituated 
to rancorous party-strife, involving exiles and proscriptions; and 
secondly, that it lost its primitive social hierarchy of classes. 

After the Guelfs had conquered the Ghibellines, and the people 
had absorbed the Grandi in their guilds, the next chapter in the 
troubled history of Florence was the division of the Popolo against 
itself. Civil strife now declared itself as a conflict between labour 
and capital. The members of the Lesser Arts, craftsmen who plied 
trades subordinate to those of the Greater Arts, rose up against their 
social and political superiors, demanding a larger sleeve in the 
government, a more equal distribution of profits, higher wages, and 
privileges that should place them on an absolute equality with the 
wealthy merchants. It was in the year 1378 that the proletariate 
broke out into rebellion. Previous events had prepared the way for 
this revolt. First of all, the republic had been democratized through 
the destruction of the Grandi and through the popular policy pur- 
sued to gain his own ends by the Duke of Athens. Secondly, society 
had been shaken to its very foundation by the great plague of 1348. 

doth Boccaccio and Matteo Villani draw lively pictures of the 
relaxed morality and loss of order consequent upon this terrible 
disaster ; nor had thirty years sufficed to restore their relative posi- 
tion to grades and ranks confounded by an overwhelming calamity. 
We may, therefore, reckon the great plague of 1548 among the 
causes which produced the anarchy of 1578. Rising in a mass 
to claim their privileges, the artizans ejected the Signory trom 
the Public Palace, and for awhile Florence was at the mercy of 
the mob. It is worthy of notice that the Medici, whose name 
is scarcely known before this epoch, now come for one moment 
to the front. Salvestro de Medici was Gonfalonier of Justice at 
the time when the tumult first broke out. He followed the faction 
of the handicraftsmen, and became the hero of the day. I cannot 
discover that he did more than extend a sort of passive protection 
to their cause. Yet there is no doubt that the attachment of the 
working classes to the house of Medici dates from this period. 
dL 2 
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The rebellion of 1378 is known in Florentine history as the Tumult 
of the Ciompi. The name Ciompi strictly means the Wool-Carders. 
One set of operatives in the city, and that the largest, gave its title 
to the whole body of the labourers. For some months these crafts- 
men governed the republic, appointing their own Signory and passing 
laws in their own interest; but, as is usual, the proletariate found 
itself incapable of sustained government. The ambition and discon- 
tent of the Ciompi foamed themselves away, and industrious working 
men began to see that trade was languishing and credit on the wane. 
By their own act at last they restored the government to the Priors 
of the Greater Arti. Still the movement had not been without grave 
consequences. It completed the levelling of classes, which had been 
steadily advancing from the first in Florence. After the Ciompi rict 
there was no longer not only any distinction between noble and 
burgher, but the distinction between greater and lesser guilds was 
practically swept away. The classes, parties, and degrees in the 
republic were so broken up, ground down, and mingled, that thence- 
forth the true source of power in the State was wealth combined 
with personal ability. In other words, the proper political miliew 
had been formed for unscrupulous adventurers. Florence had 
become a democracy without social organization, which might fall a 
prey to oligarchs or despots. What remained of deeply rooted feuds 
or factions—animosities against the Grandi, hatred for the Ghibel- 
lines, jealousy of labour and capital—offered so many points of 
leverage for stirring the passions of the people and for covering 
personal ambition with a cloak of public zeal. The time was come 
for the Albizzi to attempt an oligarchy, and for the Medici to begin 
the enslavement of the State. 

The constitution of Florence offered many points of weakness to the 
attacks of such intriguers. In the first place it was in its origin not 
a political but an industrial organization—a simple group of guilds 
invested with the sovereign authority. Its two most powerful engines, 
the Gonfalonier of Justice and the Guelf College, had been formed, 
not with a view to the preservation of the government, but with the 
purpose of quelling the nobles and excluding a detested faction. It 
had no permanent head like the Doge of Venice, no fixed senate like 
the Venetian Grand Council; its chief magistrates, the Signory, were 
elected for short periods of two months, and their mode of election 
was open to the gravest criticism. Supposed to be chosen by lot, they 
were really selected from lists drawn up by the factions in power from 
time to time. These factions contrived to exclude the names of all 
but their adherents from the bags, or Jorse, in which the burghers 
eligible for election had to be inscribed. Furthermore, it was not 
possible for this shifting Signory to conduct affairs requiring sus- 
tained effort and secret deliberation; therefore recourse was being 
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continually had to dictatorial Commissions. The people, summoned 
in parliament upon the great square, were asked to confer plenipo- 
tentiary authority upon a committee called Balia, who proceeded to 
do what they chose in the State, and who retained power after the 
emergency for which they were created passed away. The same 
instability in the supreme magistracy led to the appointment of 
special commissioners for war, and special councils, or Pratiche, for 
the management of each department. Such supplementary commis- 
sions not only proved the weakness of the central authority, but 
they were always liable to be made the instruments of party warfare. 
The Guelf College was another and a different source of danger to 
the State. Not acting under the control of the Signory, but using 
its own initiative, this powerful body could proscribe and punish 
burghers on the mere suspicion of Ghibellinism. Though the 
Ghibelline faction had become an empty name, the Guelf College 
excluded from the franchise all and every whom they chose on any 
pretext to admonish. Under this mild phrase, fo admonish, was 
concealed a cruel exercise of tyranny— it meant to warn a man that 
he was suspected of treason, and that he had better relinquish the 
exercise of his burghership. By free use of this engine of Admoni- 
tion, the Guelf College rendered their enemies voiceless in the State, 
and were able to pack the Signory and the councils with their own 
creatures. Another important defect in the Florentine constitution 
was the method of imposing taxes. This was done by no regular 
system. The party in power made what estimate it chose of a man’s 
capacity to bear taxation, and called upon him for extraordinary 
loans. In this way citizens were frequently driven into bankruptcy 
and exile; and since to be a debtor to the State deprived a burgher 
of his civic rights, severe taxation was one of the best ways of 
silencing and neutralizing a dissentient. I have enumerated these 
several causes of weakness in the Florentine State-system, partly 
because they show how irregularly the constitution had been formed 
by the patching and extension of a simple industrial machine to suit 
the needs of a great commonwealth ; partly because it was through 
these defects that the democracy merged gradually into a despotism. 
The art of the Medici consisted in a scientific comprehension of these 
very imperfections, a methodic use of them for their own purposes, 
and a steady opposition to any attempts made to substitute a stricter 
system. The Florentines had determined to be an industrial com- 
munity, governing themselves on the co-operative principle, dividing 
profits, sharing losses, and exposing their magistrates to rigid scru- 
tiny. All this in theory was excellent. Had they remained an 
unambitious and peaceful commonwealth, engaged in the wool and 
silk trade, it might have answered. Modern Europe might have 
admired the model of a truly communistic and commercial demo- 
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cracy. But when they engaged in aggressive wars, and sought to 
enslave sister-cities like Pisa and Lucca, it was soon found that their 
simple trading constitution would not serve. They had to piece it 
out, with subordinate machinery, cumbrous, difficult to manage, 
ill-adapted to the original structure. Each limb of this subordinate 
machinery, moreover, was a point d'appui for insidious and self- 
secking party leaders. 

Florence, in the middle of the fourteenth century, was a vast 
beehive of industry. Distinctions of rank among burghers, qualitied 
to vote and hold office, were theoretically unknown. Highly 
educated men, of more than princely wealth, spent their time in 
shops and counting-houses, and trained their sons to follow trades. 
Military service at this period was abandoned by the citizens; they 
preferred to pay mercenary troops for the conduct of their wars. 
Nor was there, as in Venice, any outlet for their energies upon the 
seas. Tlorence had no navy, no great port—she only kept a small 
flect. for the protection of her commerce. Thus the vigour of the 
commonwealth was concentrated on itself; while the influence of the 
citizens, through their affiliated trading-houses, correspondents, and 
agents, extended like a network over Europe. In a community 
of this kind it was natural that wealth—rank and titles being 
absent—should alone confer distinction. Accordingly we find that 
out of the very bosom of the people a new plutocratic aristocracy 
begins to rise. The Grandi are no more; but certain families 
achieve distinction by their riches, their numbers, their high spirit, 
and their ancient place of honour in the State. These nobles of 
the purse obtained the name of Popolani Nobili; and it was they 
who now began to play at high stakes for the supreme power. 
In all the subsequent vicissitudes of Florence, every change takes 
place by intrigue and by clever manipulation of the political 
machine. Recourse is rarely had to violence of any kind, and the 
leaders of revolutions are men of the yard-measure, never of the 
sword. The despotism to which the republic eventually succumbed 
was no less commercial than the democracy had been. Florence in 
the days, of her slavery remained a Popolo. 

The opening of the second half of the fourteenth century had 
been signalized by the feuds of two great houses, both risen from 
the people. These were the Albizzi and the Ricci. At this epoch 
there had been a formal closing of the lists of burghers ;—hence- 
forth no new families who might settle in the city could claim the 
franchise, vote in the assemblies, or hold magistracies. The Guelf 
College used their old engine of admonition to persecute novi homines, 
whom they dreaded as opponents. At the head of this formidable 
organization the Albizzi placed themselves, and worked it with such 
skill that they succeeded in driving the Ricci out of all participation 
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in the government. The tumult of the Ciompi formed but an 
episode in their career toward oligarchy; indeed, that revolution 
only rendered the political material of the Florentine republic more 
plastic in the hands of intriguers by removing the last vestiges of 
class distinctions, and by confusing the old parties of the State. 

When the Florentines in 1387 engaged in their long duel with 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the difficulty of conducting this war without 
some permanent central authority still further confirmed the power 
of the rising oligarchs. The Albizzi became daily more autocratic, 
until in 1393 their chief, Maso degli Albizzi, a man of strong will 
and prudent policy, was chosen Gonfalonicr of Justice. Assuming 
the sway of a dictator, he revised the list of burghers capable of 
holding office, struck out the private opponents of his house, and 
excluded all names but those of powerful families who were well 
affected towards an aristocratic government. ‘The great house of 
the Alberti were exiled in a body, declared rebels, and deprived of 
their possessions, for no reason except that they seemed dangerous 
to the Albizzi. It was in vain that the people murmured against 
these arbitrary acts. The new rulers were omnipotent in the 
Signory, which they packed with their own men, in the great guilds, 
and in the Guelf College.‘ All the machinery invented by the 
industrial community for its self-management and self-defence, was 
controlled and manipulated by a close body of aristocrats with the 
Albizzi at their head. It seemed as though Florence, without any 
visible alteration in her forms of government, was rapidly becoming 
an oligarchy even less open than the Venetian republic. Mean- 
while, the affairs of the State were most flourishing. The strong- 
handed masters of the city not only held the Duke of Milan in 
check, and prevented him from turning Italy into a kingdom, they 
furthermore acquired the cities of Pisa, Livorno, Arezzo, Montepul- 
ciano, and Cortona, for Florence, making her the mistress of all 
Tuscany, with the exception of Siena, Lucca, and Volterra. Maso 
degli Albizzi was the ruling spirit of the commonwealth, spending 
the enormous sum of 11,500,000 golden florins on war, raising 
sumptuous edifices, protecting the arts, and acting in general like ¢ 
powerful and irresponsible prince. 

In spite of public prosperity, there were signs, however, that this 
rule of a few families could not last. Their government was only 
maintained by continual revision of the lists of burghers, by 
elimination of the disaffected, and by unremitting personal industry. 
They introduced no new machinery into the constitution, whereby 
the people might be deprived of its titular sovereignty, or their 
own dictatorship might be continued with a semblance of legality. 
Again, they neglected to win over the new nobles (nobili popolani) 
in a body to their cause; and thus they were surrounded by rivals 
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ready to spring upon them when a false step should be made. The 
Albizzi oligarchy was a masterpiece of art, without any force to 
sustain it but the craft and energy of its constructors. It had not 
grown up like the Venetian oligarchy, by the gradual assimilation to 
itself of all the vigour in the State. It was bound, sooner or later, 
to yield to the renascent impulse of democracy inherent in Floren- 
tine institutions. 

Maso degli Albizzi died in 1417. He was succeeded in the 
government by his old friend, Niccolo da Uzzano, a man of great 
eloquence and wisdom, whose single word swayed the councils of 
the people as he listed. Together with him acted Maso’s son, 
tinaldo, a youth of even more brilliant talents than his father, 
frank, noble, and high-spirited, but far less cautious. The oligarchy, 
which these two men undertook to manage, had accumulated against 
itself the discontent of over-taxed, disfranchised, jealous burghers. 
The times, too, were bad. Pursuing the policy of Maso, the Albizzi 
engaged the city in a tedious and unsuccessful war with Filippo 
Maria Visconti, which cost 350,000 golden florins, and brought no 
credit. In order to meet extraordinary expenses, they raised new 
public loans, thereby depreciating the value of the old Florentine 
funds. What was worse, they imposed forced subsidics with 
grievous inequality upon the burghers, passing over their friends 
and adherents, and burdening their opponents with more than could 
be borne. This imprudent financial policy began the ruin of the 
Albizzi. It caused a clamour in the city for a new system of more 
just taxation, which was too powerful to be resisted. The voice of 
the people made itself loudly heard; and with the people on this 
occasion sided Giovanni de’ Medici. This was in 1427. 

It is here that the Medici appear upon that memorable scene, 
where in the future they are to play the first part. Giovanni de’ 
Medici did not belong to the same branch of his family as the 
Salvestro who favoured the people at the time of the Ciompi Tumult. 
But he adopted the same popular policy. To his sons, Cosimo and 
Lorenzo, he bequeathed on his death-bed the rule that they should 
invariably adhere to the cause of the multitude, found their influence 
on that, and avoid the arts of factious and ambitious leaders. In his 
own life he had pursued this course of conduct, acquiring a reputa- 
tion for civic moderation and impartiality that endeared him to the 
people, and stood his children in good stead. Early in his youth 
Giovanni found himself almost destitute by reason of the imposts 
charged upon him by the oligarchs. Tle possessed, however, the 
genius for money-making to a rare degree, and passed his manhood 
as a banker, amassing the largest fortune of any private citizen in 
Italy. In his old age he devoted himself to the organization of his 
colossal trading business, and abstained, as far as possible, from 
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political intrigues. Men observed that they rarely met him in the 
public palace or on the great square. 

Cosimo de’ Medici was thirty years old when his father Giovanni 
died, in 1429. During his youth he had devoted all his time and 
energy to business, mastering the complicated affairs of Giovanni’s 
banking-house, and travelling far and wide through Europe to 
extend its connections. This education made him a consummate 
financier; and those who knew him best were convinced that his 
ambition was set on great things. However quietly he might begin, 
it was clear that he intended to match himself as a leader of the 
plebeians against the Albizzi. The foundations he prepared for 
future action were equally characteristic of the man, of Florence, 
and of the age. Commanding the enormous capital of the Medicean 
bank, he contrived, at any sacrifice of temporary convenience, to 
lend money to the State for war expenses, engrossing in his own 
hands a large portion of the public debt of Florence. At the same 
time his agencies in various European capitals enabled him to keep 
his own wealth floating, far beyond the reach of foes within the 
city. A few years of this system ended in so complete a confusion 
between Cosimo’s trade and the finances of Florence, that the 
bankruptcy of the Medici, however caused, would have compromised 
the credit of the State and the fortunes of the fund-holders. Cosimo, 
in a word, made himself necessary to Florence by the wise use of 
his riches. Furthermore, he kept his eye upon the list of burghers, 
lending money to needy citizens, putting good things in the way of 
struggling traders, building up the fortunes of men who were dis- 
posed to favour his party in the State, ruining his opponents by the 
legitimate process of commercial competition, and, when occasion 
offered, introducing new voters into the Florentine council by 
paying off the debts of those who were disqualified by poverty from 
using the franchise. While his capital was continually increasing 
he lived frugally, and employed his wealth solely for the consolida- 
tion of his political influence. By these arts Cosimo became 
formidable to the oligarchs and beloved by the people. His 
supporters were numerous, and held together by the bonds of 
immediate necessity or personal cupidity. The plebeians and the 
merchants were all on his side. The Grandi and the Ammoniti, 
excluded from the State by the practices of the Albizzi, had more to 
hope from the Medicean party than from the few families who still 
contrived to hold the reins of government. It was clear that a 
conflict to the death must soon commence between the oligarchy 
and this new faction. 

At last in 1433 war was declared. The first blow was struck by 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi, who put himself in the wrong by attacking 
a citizen indispensable to the people at large, and guilty of no uncon- 
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stitutional act. On September 7th of that year, a year decisive for 
the future destinies of Florence, he summoned Cosimo to the Public 
Palace, which he had previously occupied with troops at his command. 
There he'declared him a rebel to the State, and had him imprisoned 
in alittle square room in the central tower. The tocsin was sounded ; 
the people were assembled in parliament upon the piazza. The 
Albizzi held the main streets with armed men, and forced the 
Florentines to place plenipotentiary power for the administration of 
the Commonwealth at this crisis in the hands of a Balia, or committee 
selected by themselves. It was always thus that acts of high 
tyranny were effected in Florence. A show of legality was secuted 
by gaining the compulsory sanction of the people, driven by soldiery 
into the public square, and hastily ordered to recognise the authority 
of their oppressors. 

The Bill of Indictment against the Medici accused them of sedition 
in the year 1378, that is in the year of the Ciompi Tumult, and of 
treasonable practice during the whole course of the Albizzi adminis- 
tration. It also strove to fix upon them the odium of the unsuc- 
cessful war against the town of Lucca. As soon as the Albizzi had 
unmasked their batteries, Lorenzo de’ Medici managed to escape from 
the city, and took with him his brother Cosimo’s children to Venice. 
Cosimo remained shut up within the little room called Barberia in 
Arnolfo’s tower. From that high eagle’s nest the sight can range 
Valdarno far and wide. Florence with her towers and domes lies 
below ; and the blue peaks of Carrara close a prospect westward than 
which, with its villa-jewelled slopes and fertile gardens, there is 
nought more beautiful upon the face of earth. The prisoner can 
have paid but little heed to this fair landscape. He heard the fre- 
quent ringing of the great bell that called the Florentines to council, 
the tramp of armed men on the piazza, the coming and going of the 
burghers in the palace halls beneath. On all sides lurked anxiety 
and fear of death. Each mouthful he tasted might be poisoned. For 
many days he partook of only bread and water, till his gaoler restored 
his confidence by sharing all his meals, In this peril he abode 
twenty-four days. The Albizzi, in concert with the Balia they had 
formed, were consulting what they might venture to do with him. 
Some voted for his execution. Others feared the popular favour, and 
thought that, if they killed Cosimo, this act would ruin their own 
power. The nobler natures among them determined to proceed by 
constitutional measures. At last, upon the 29th of September, it 
was settled that Cosimo should be exiled to Padua for ten years. 
The Medici were declared Grandi, by way of excluding them from 
political rights. But their property remained untouched; and on 
the 3rd of October Cosimo was released. 

On the same day Cosimo took his departure. His journey north- 
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ward resembled a triumphant progress. He left Florence a simple 
burgher; he entered Venice a powerful prince. Though the 
Albizzi seemed to have gained the day, they had really cut away 
the ground beneath their feet. They committed the fatal mistake 
of doing both too much and too little—too much because they declared 
war against an innocent man, and roused the sympathies of the 
whole people in his behalf; too little, because they had not the nerve 
to complete their act by killing him outright and extirpating his 
party. Machiavelli, in one of his profoundest and most cynical 
critiques, remarks that few men know how to be thoroughly bad with 
honour to themselves. Their will is evil; but the grain of good in 
them—some fear of public opinion, some repugnance to committing 
a signal crime—paralyzes their arm at the moment when it ought to 
have been raised to strike. He instances Gian Paolo Baglioni’s 
omission to murder Julius I., when that Pope placed himself within 
his clutches at Perugia. He might also have instanced Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi’s refusal to push things to extremities by murdering 
Cosimo. It was the combination of despotic violence in the exile of 
Cosimo with constitutional moderation in the preservation of his life, 
that betrayed the weakness of the oligarchs, and restored confidence 
to the Medicean party. 

In the course of the year 1434 this party began to hold up its 
head. Powerful as the Albizzi were, they only retained the govern- 
ment by artifice; and now they had done a deed which put at 
nought their former arts and intrigues. A Signory favourable to 
the Medici came into office, and on the 26th of September, 1454, 
Rinaldo in his turn was summoned to the palace and declared a 
rebel, He strove to raise the forces of his party, and entered the 
piazza at the head of cight hundred men. The menacing attitude 
of the people, however, made resistance perilous. Rinaldo dis- 
banded his troops, and placed himself under the protection of Pope 
Eugenius IV., who was then resident in Florence. This act of sub- 
mission proved that Rinaldo had not the courage or the cruelty to 
try the chance of civil war. Whatever his motives may have been, 
he lost his hold upon the State beyond recovery. On the 29th of 
September a new parliament was summoned; on the 2nd of October, 
Cosimo was recalled from exile and the Albizzi were banished. 
The intercession of the Pope procured for them nothing but the 
liberty to leave Florence unmolested. Rinaldo turned his back 
upon the city he had governed, never to set foot in it again. 
On the 6th of October, Cosimo, having passed through Padua, 
Ferrara, and Modena like a conqueror, re-entered the town amid 
the plaudits of the people, and took up his dwelling as an honoured. 
guest in the Palace of the Republic. The subsequent history of 
Florence is the history of his family. In after years the Medici 
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loved to remember this return of Cosimo. Ilis triumphal recep- 
tion was painted in fresco on the walls of their villa at Cajano under 
the transparent allegory of Cicero’s entrance into Rome. 

By their brief exile the Medici had gained the credit of injured 
innocence, the fame of martyrdom in the popular cause. Their foes 
had struck the first blow, and in striking at them had seemed to aim 
against the liberties of the Republic. The mere failure of their 
adversaries to hold the power they had acquired, handed over this 
power to the Medici; and the reprisals which the Medici began to 
take, had the show of justice, not of personal hatred, or of petty 
vengeance. Cosimo was a true Florentine. He disliked violence, be- 
cause he knew that blood spilt cries for blood. His passions, too, were 
cool and temperate. No gust of anger, no intoxication of success, 
destroyed his balance. His one object, the consolidation of power 
for his family on the basis of popular favour, was kept steadily in 
view; and he would do nothing that might compromise that 
end. Yet he was neither generous nor merciful. We therefore find 
that from the first moment of his return to Florence he instituted 
a system of pitiless and unforgiving persecution against his old 
opponents. The Albizzi were banished, root and branch, with all 
their followers, consigned to lonely and often to unwholesome 
stations through the length and breadth of Italy. If they broke 
the bonds assigned them, they were forthwith declared traitors, and 
their property was confiscated. After a long series of years, by 
merely keeping in force the first sentence pronounced upon them, 
Cosimo had the cruel satisfaction of seeing the whole of that proud 
oligarchy die out by slow degrees in the insufferable tedium of 
solitude and exile. Even the high-souled Palla degli Strozzi, who 
had striven to remain neutral, and whose wealth and talents were 
devoted to the revival of classical studies, was proscribed because to 
Cosimo he seemed too powerful. Separated from his children, he died 
in banishment at Padua. In this way the return of the Medici 
involved the loss to Florence of some noble citizens, who might 
perchance have checked the Medicean tyranny if they had stayed 
to guide the State. The plebeians, raised to wealth and influence by 
Cosimo before his exile, now took the lead in the republic. He 
used these men as cat’s-paws, rarely putting himself forward or allow- 
ing his own name to appear, but pulling the wires of government in 
privacy by means of intermediate agents. The Medicean party was 
called at first Puccini from a certain Puccio, whose name was better 
known in caucus or committee than that of his real master. To 
rule through these creatures of his own making taxed all the 
ingenuity of Cosimo; but his profound and subtle intellect was 
suited to the task, and he found unlimited pleasure in the exercise 
of his consummate craft. We have already seen to what extent he 
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used his riches for the acquisition of political influence. Now that 
he had come to power, he continued the same method, packing the 
Signory and the councils with men whom he could hold by debt 
between his thumb and finger. His command of the public moneys 
enabled him to wink at peculation in State offices; it was part of 
his system to bind magistrates and secretaries to his interest by their 
consciousness of guilt condoned but net forgotten. Not a few, 
moreover, owed their living to the appointments he procured for 
them. While he thus controlled the wheel-work of the common- 
wealth by means of organized corruption, he borrowed the arts of his 
old enemies to oppress dissentient citizens. If a man took an inde- 
pendent line in voting, and refused allegiance to the Mediccan party, 
he was marked out for persecution. No violence was used; but 
he found himself hampered in his commerce—money, plentiful for 
others, became scarce for him; his competitors in trade were 
subsidized to undersell him. And while the avenues of industry 
were closed, his fortune was taxed above its value, until he had to 
sell at a loss in order to discharge his public obligations. In the 
first twenty years of the Medicean rule, seventy families had to pay 
4,875,000 golden florins of extraordinary imposts, fixed by arbitrary 
assessment. 

The more patriotic members of his party looked with dread and 
loathing on this system of corruption and exclusion. To their re- 
monstrances Cosimo replied in four memorable sayings: “ Better 
the State spoiled than the State not ours.” “Governments cannot be 
carried on with paternosters.” ‘An ell of scarlet makes a burgher.” 
“T aim at finite aims.” These maxims represent the whole man,— 
first, in his egotism, eager to gain Florence for his family, at any 
risk of her ruin; secondly, in his cynical acceptance of base means 
to selfish ends; thirdly, in his bourgeois belief that money makes a 
man, and fine clothes suffice for a citizen ; fourthly, in his worldly 
ambition bent on positive success. It was, in fact, his policy to 
reduce Florence to the condition of a rotten borough: nor did this 
policy fail. One notable sign of the influence he exercised was the 
change which now came over the foreign relations of the republic. 
Up to the date of his dictatorship, Florence had uniformly fought 
the battle of freedom in Italy. It was the chief merit of the Albizzi 
oligarchy that they continued the traditions of the medizval State, 
and by their vigorous action checked the growth of the Visconti. 
Though they engrossed the government, they never forgot that they 
were first of all things Florentines, and only in the second place 
men who owed their power and influence to office. In a word, they 
acted like patriotic Tories, like republican patricians. Therefore 
they would not ally themselves with tyrants or countenance the 
enslavement of free cities by armed despots. Their subjugation of 
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the Tuscan burghs to Florence was itself part of a grand republican 
policy. Cosimo changed all this. When the Visconti dynasty 
ended by the death of Filippo Maria in 1447, there was a chance of 
restoring the independence of Lombardy. Milan in effect declared 
herself a republic, and by the aid of Florence she might at this 
moment have maintained her liberty. Cosimo, however, entered 
into treaty with Francesco Sforza, supplied him with money, guaran- 
teed him against Florentine interference, and saw with satisfaction 
how he reduced the duchy to his military tyranny. The Medici 
were conscious that they, selfishly, had most to gain by supporting 
despots who in time of need might help them to confirm their own 
authority. With the same end in view, when the legitimate line 
of the Bentivogli were extinguished, Cosimo hunted out a bastard 
pretender of that family, presented him to the chiefs of the Benti- 
vogli faction, and had him placed upon the seat of his supposed 
ancestors at Bologna. This young man, a certain Santi da Cascese, 
presumed to be the son of Ercole de’ Bentivogli, was an artizan in a 
wool factory when Cosimo set eyes upon him. At first Santi 
refused the dangerous honour of governing a proud republic; but 
the intrigues of Cosimo prevailed, and the obscure craftsman ended 
his days a powerful prince. 

By the arts I have attempted to describe, Cosimo in the course of 
his long life absorbed the forces of the republic into himself. While 
he shunned the external signs of despotic power, he made himself 
the master of the State. His complexion was of a pale olive ; his 
stature short; abstemious and simple in his habits, affable in conversa- 
tion, sparing of speech, he knew how to combine that burgher-like 
civility for which the Romans praised Augustus, with the reality of a 
despotism all the more difficult to combat because it seemed nowhere 
and was everywhere. When he died at the age of seventy-five, in 
1464, the people whom he had enslaved, but whom he had neither 
injured nor insulted, honoured him with the title of Pater Patria. 
This was inscribed upon his tomb in 8. Lorenzo. He left to 
posterity the fame of a great and generous patron,’ the infamy of a 
cynical,,self-seeking, bourgeois tyrant. Such combinations of contra- 
dictory qualities were common enough at the time of the Renaissance. 
Did not Machiavelli spend his days in tavern-brawls and low amours, 
his nights among the mighty spirits of the dead, with whom, when 
he had changed his country suit of homespun for the habit of the 
court, he found himself an honoured equal ? 

J. A. Symonps. 
(To be continued.) 


(1) For an estimate of Cosimo’s services to art and literature, his collection of 
libraries, his great buildings, his generosity to scholars, and his promotion of Greek 
studies, I may refer to my “ Renaissance in Italy: the Revival of Learning,” chap. iv. 
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Qt pj ore Cpdyre rapBoc, dvd" Exog doe. 
Sophocles. O. T. 296. 

“Suprose,” says Mr. Mill, “that certain unknown attributes are 
ascribed to the Deity in a religion the external evidences of which 
are so conclusive to my mind, as effectually to convince me that it 
comes from God. Unless I believe God to possess the same moral 
attributes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a good man, 
what ground of assurance have I of God’s veracity?” In other 
words, if God’s justice and mercy are not as our justice and mercy, 
what guarantee have we that his truth is as our truth? And, con- 
versely, are not orthodox reasoners, who start with the assumption 
that God’s truth is as our truth, likewise bound to assume that his 
justice and mercy are as our justice and mercy ? We propose to 
discuss this question at some length; for it seems to suggest the 
most easily stated and, so to say, handiest reply to the familiar 
platitude, that the only legitimate exercise of reason in these matters 
is to convince us of the reality of the Christian miracles, and that, 

being once convinced, we ought straightway to accept any doctrines, 
however seemingly immoral, which the recorders of those miracles 
have preached. 

This subject has lately been brought under my notice by Father 
Oxenham’s work on Catholic Eschatology and ‘Universalism. In 
that work the doctrine of eternal punishment is upheld; and it is 
not thought blasphemous to represent God as the author of hell. 
Yet the same work, referring to some one who has suggested that the 
accounts of eternal punishment in the Gospels may have been exagge- 
rated for a moral end, pronounces that suggestion to be “little short 
of blasphemous.” In short, God is too good to deceive, but not too 
good to condemn. Now, if Mr. Oxenham were alone in maintaining 
this paradox, I should not be at the pains to controvert it; for 
differing from him toto celo (totdque, let me add, gehennd), I feel 
that between him and me, except on some minor topics, there 
is no common ground for argument. 

But, unfortunately, there are many Protestants and even nibblers 
at Liberalism who hold vaguely and perhaps unwittingly what. this 
able writer has stated clearly and forcibly. It is mainly with these, 
and wholly for their sake, that my present discussion is set on foot. 
In fact, my article is a plea for that generally valuable, yet generally 
unvalued, body, the Neochristians—those transformed and regene- 
rate Ishmaels whose hand is against no man, though every man’s 
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hand is against them. And the motive of this plea is an earnest 
desire that the religious reform which is inevitable, should be kept 
as far as possible within the Christian lines. Still, a measure of 
reform which is to avail against revolution, has often to be somewhat 
drastic; and the first advice which should be offered to our Neo- 
christian friends is, that they should at once give up the old founda- 
tion, for which their modest structure is unfitted, and on which 
Pandemonium may so easily be built. But, before entering on their 
defence, a word of personal explanation is required. Mr. Mill 
certainly held that a Being who could create hell, would be, strictly 
speaking, not a God, but the very reverse. Yet, in the chapter 
by him from which I have quoted, the popular language is repeatedly 
adopted for the sake of clearness ; and to the supposed author of 
hell, the name “God” is applied. In the present article that 
example will be followed. It will also be found convenient to 
assume, unless when the contrary is specified, that the Church is 
right in pronouncing certain writings to be genuine and certain 
marvels to be historical. But it must be understood that I am not 
bound by these assumptions. It should, moreover, be explained 
that, zealous though I am on behalf of the Neochristians, I in 
nowise commit myself to either of the recognized forms of Neo- 
christianity,—either to Mr. Tennyson’s Christianity without hell, 
or to Mr. Arnold’s Christianity without God. My position will be 
rendered yet clearer by my adding that I expect the various ortho- 
dox sects, with their chronic civil war, to continue in a state of 
heedlessness not wholly unlike that which the Gospel attributes to 
the antediluvian world: they will preach, they will write, they wilt 
ceavil, they will give in to cavils, till science comes and destroys 
them all. Wherefore, of the Catholic and the orthodox Protestant 
it may be said, as of Lausus and Pallas, that neither is destined to 
overwhelm the other, but that mox illos sua fata manent majore sub 
hoste. 

Doubtless, to satisfy Mr. Oxenham personally, the foregoing 
explanation was not needed ; for he clearly thinks me an honest (if 
somewhat ravenous) wolf in wolf’s clothing, and has even singled 
me out as the representative of the common enemy into whose hand 
timid or treacherous friends (seemingly Broad Churchmen) are 
playing. It is possible that the simplest way of opening our inquiry 
will be to quote and expand from a former article, a passage from 
which he has made an extract. ‘The wiser among us,” I said, 
“are seeking to drop hell out of the Bible as quietly, and about as 
logically, as we already contrive to disregard the plain texts for- 
bidding Christians to go to law, and Christian women to plait their 
hair,” or, it might have been added, to be unveiled in Church ; 


(1) Fortnijyhtly Review, Jan. 1876, p. 125. 
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bidding all Christians work miracles on pain of damnation ;* bidding 
them choose psalms and spiritual songs as a vent for their mirth; 
forbidding them to jest ;* to take judicial oaths; to hope for exemp- 
tion from “ persecution”*® (in the plain sense which the early 
Christians attached to that word); to receive interest for loans, or 
even to receive back the principal ; * to be rich, or to ask rich people 
to dinner ;° to receive an unorthodox person into their house, or even 
to wish him ‘God speed.” That this last prohibition was meant 
literally is proved by the tradition about St. John and Cerinthus ; 
and I have heard an Evangelical divine, only too plausibly, adduce 
the passage to prove the sinfulness of entertaining Catholics. That 
some of the other texts I have referred to were not meant literally, 
is commonly and conveniently assumed. Personally, I could never - 
take this view—not even in my orthodox boyhood, when such texts 
made life a burden to me; so that my judgment was then vehemently 
biassed not against, but in favour of, the traditional interpretation of 
them. That the literal meaning of each of those passages is the 
true one, still seems to me probable. At any rate, it is certain that, 
taken collectively, they breathe an ascetic spirit which is in glaring 
contrast to the smooth and polished Christianity of our day. A 
popular preacher, complaining of Rationalists that they had no 
moral standard, once said to me, “ When I am in doubt, I refer to 
my Bible :” almost as if his Bible was unlike other Bibles; certainly 
as if the Bible was a lucid Encyclopzedia of doctrine and morals. Nor 
did my friend herein go far beyond what is held by most orthodox 
Protestants. They have forged a vast shield of texts, which they 
use to their own satisfaction against Romanists (Ingentem clipeum 
informant, unum omnia contra Tela Latinorum); and therewith 
they hope to quench the fiery darts of the combined wicked—of 
Romanists and Rationalists together. Our object, on the other hand,. 
has been to show that the Bible is not such a handbook as they 
suppose ; and that, in fact, if the way of doctrinal transgressors is 
hard, that of Bibliolaters is not easy. And if, consciously or 
unconsciously, orthodox Christians exercise the right of dropping 
inconvenient texts out of the Bible, they should not be wrath with 
their Liberal brethren who do likewise; for the game, in very truth, 
is one at which two can play. Here, then, is our point. If the 
Bible contains plain commands which we have a right to disobey, 
may it not contain plain assertions which we have a right to dis- 


(1) Mark xvi. 16—18. 

(2) Eph. v. 4. Cf. Matt. xii. 36. 

(3) 2 Tim. iii. 12. 

(4) Luke vi. 34, 35. These and the other texts against usury were taken literally, 
until the needs of civilisation refuted them. 

(5) Luke xiv. 12, 13. 
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believe? Thus the Neochristian would be in no lack of orthodox 
precedents, if he contended that the statements about hell were 
Oriental hyperboles; or that they were an extra deterrent mercifully 
given to the Jews in their low state of piety, or rather of culture 
and civilisation—an adaptation to the hardness of their hearts, or 
perhaps to the softness of their brains; or that they were a needful 
concession to a prevailing superstition: for the Bible was written 
a Judeis, ad Judeos, apud Judeos ; and superstition, like nature, 
non nisi parendo vincitur. Perhaps, indeed, it will be objected that 
our analogy between disobeying Divine commands and disbelieving 
Divine assertions does not hold. Let us, then, give an example of 
each kind. It is plainly declared that the observance of the Sabbath 
—an observance binding in regard to the day, the obligations, 
and the penalties—was to be perpetual, and for ever.” And this 
perpetual ordinance, originally imposed on Israel, extends to all who 
have adopted Israel’s law.* It is also affirmed that the house, 
kingdom, and throne of David should be established for ever. 
Compare these two statements with the statement that hell is to be 
perpetual. If, by a prophetic license, perpetual means transitory 
in regard to the Sabbath and the House of David, why not in 
regard to hell? Or (what is much the same thing), if we may give 
a non-natural interpretation to two of these propositions,* why not 
to the third ? 

Impartial readers will probably think that I have already made 
out my case; but, as the subject is very important, and as the 
prejudice about it is inveterate, I will carry the inquiry somewhat 
deeper. To reasonings like the above it is commonly objected 
that (according to the Bible) God can neither lie nor repent. 
Now, it is obvious that this objection is at once refuted by the fact 
that it proves the biblical veracity from the Bible, making the Bible 
arbiter in its own cause. But I will let this pass, as I wish as far 


(1) Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen says (Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, p. 315) that 
some scriptural commands are ‘‘ understood by those who believe in the supernatural 
authority of Christ as a pathetic overstatement of duties . . . . peculiarly liable to be 
neglectedJ’ Every argument that can be used to justify such a “ pathetic overstate- 
ment”’ of duties will serve to justify a pathetic overstatement of the penalties whereby 
those duties were enforced. : 

(2) Ex. xxxi. 16, 17. 

(3) Matt. v.18. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 20. 

(4) Thus, it is commonly maintained that the throne of David spiritually survives in 
Christianity. To test this interpretation, let us put a parallel case, which we can con- 
sider impartially. One was told at school that Virgil’s Imperium sine fine dedi is a 
signal instance of an uninspired prophecy failing. Yet it might be at least as plausibly 
urged that the Roman dominion survives in the Papacy, as that the Davidic throne 
survives in Christianity. But to any such pitiful misinterpretation of Virgil's words a 
sufficient answer would be that, before the Roman Empire ceased, no one dreamt of so 
explaining the poet’s meaning. Even so we may ask, Did the Jews, before the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, dream of spiritually evaporating the plain prediction about David ? 
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as possible to meet orthodoxy on its own ground: é« Tov oTomartos 
sov kpwo oc. The Bible, then, asserts that God neither lies nor 
repents. But, in the very same chapter,’ God is described as repent- 
ing: hence it might be argued that the biblical statement on this 
head, so far from proving that there are no biblical misstatements, 
adds to their list one misstatement the more. But this difficulty 
also I will not press. An orthodox person would probably meet it 
by saying that the Divine word, like nature, half reveals and half 
conceals the soul within; we can see God only through a glass 
darkly, or rather through a pseudoscope,—immortalia mortali sermone 
notamus ; hence there is no inconsistency in supposing that God 
does not really repent, but that to our finite reason he can only be 
revealed as repenting. Well, let this explanation stand, only let us 
observe that in the Hebrew verse—that rime de pensées, as M. 
Renan calls it—lying and repenting are coupled together. 
The Divine incapacity of misrepresentation is announced in the 
same breath, and placed in-the same category, with the Divine 
incapacity of repentance. And yet, humanly speaking, God does 
repent. Is it, then, impious to inquire whether, humanly speaking, 
God may not misrepresent? Nay, further: according to the only 
notion that we can form of repentance, a repentant man must cither 
err when he repents, or have erred in doing that for which he 
repents. Surely this reasoning mutatis mutandis applies to a 
repentant Deity. Perhaps an illustration will best set forth our 
meaning. We are told that God repented of the good work of 
creating man. Therefore, his beneficent decrees do not resemble the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Why, then, must we assume that 
his maleficent decrees resemble those laws? If it repented God of 
creation, may it not repent him of the intention of damnation ? 

But it is not only out of the Bible that eternal punishment is 
defended. The burden of proof is attempted to be thrown on the 
assailants of that doctrine. The doctrine, it is said, is rendered 
antecedently probable by the analogy of nature. In nature the wages 
of sin accumulate till death; a sinful act never ceases injuriously 
to affect the sinner; but whatever occurs in nature must be permitted, 
if not ordained, by God: and the presumption is that his super- 
natural government bears some analogy to his natural; and, there- 
fore, that the punishment of sin, which has no end in this world, 
will likewise have no end in the next. Now, this reasoning, which 
is substantially that of Butler, could not be fully examined without 
discussing the argument of the first chapter of the Analogy, and 


(1) 1 Sam. xv. 11, 29. In this singular chapter a still more startling contrast occurs : 
Samuel (v. 22) expresses the noble sentiment that “ to obey is better than sacrifice ;” 
yet, at that very moment, he was meditating the most hideous of all sacrifices—a human 
sacrifice (v. 33). 
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even the fundamental assumption on which the Analogy rests. 
This is not the place for such a discussion ; so I will merely remark 
that natural forces are in themselves neither moral nor immoral, but 
outside morality ; but, when they are personified and judged by a 
moral standard, they are found to be recklessly immoral. Hence, if 
we start with the assumption that the course of nature is in 
harmony with God’s direct and deliberate action, we may go on to 
defend the foulest superstition that ever cursed mankind, If what- 
ever exists (including Nero’s government’) is “ ordained of God,” 
theft and adultery must be so ordained. If, then, God’s natural 
procedure isa sample of his supernatural, what right have Christians 
to condemn the actions attributed to Jupiter, which were, humanly 
speaking, immoral? Nor is it only civilised Jupiters, ancient or 
modern, that may claim the benefit of such aplea. The plea is 
equally applicable to those “ puny godlings of inferior race ” ? whom 
savages worship, nay, even to Bhowanee, the goddess of murder. 
Hence, when Shelley indignantly denied that 


‘The God of nature and benevolence had given 
A special sanction to the trade of blood,” 


his indignation was partly reasonable, partly not. That the god 
of benevolence should have sanctioned such a trade is, of course, 
impossible; but that the god of Nature, the ordainer of all the 
abominations that occur in Nature, should have done so, is in nowise 
impossible, but just what we might have expected. Nor, again, are 
we left to conjecture as to the employment of the analogical aid to 
faith in support of religious systems which we now justly condemn. 
On the contrary, we know that, when Pagan orthodoxy was giving 
way, such Pagans as Plutarch and some of Lucian’s interlocutors 
propped it up with arguments not unlike those wherewith the dis- 
ciples of Butler now prop up Christian orthodoxy. So that, after all, 
Butler’s and Mansel’s sanctuary is a too catholic Pantheon—a 
veritable “shrine of all saints and temple of all gods’—where 
mutually destructive theologies seek a common refuge. It is, how- 
ever, with such attributes as those of Hermes Dolios that we are 
specially concerned. if it was God who hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
we may assume that it is often, if not always, God who hardens the 
liar’s heart; in every such case Deus fallit per alium; analogy, 
therefore, points to the presumption that sometimes Deus fallit 
per se. But this is not all. That the sun travels from east to west, 
that the earth is approximately a flat surface, that the blue sky is a 
solid vault (otepéwua)—these are delusions which the plan of the 
universe has done its very best to foster, which are common to 


(1) Rom. xiii. 1, (2) Dryden’s Persius. 
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primitive races, and which primitive writers, inspired as well as 
uninspired, have emphatically shared. In the face of these delu- 
sions, will the paradox that the course of Nature is a representation, 
however imperfect, of the Deity, a not inglorious “mirror where 
the Almighty’s form glasses itself in” moral tempests, be seriously 
maintained ? If so, we are driven to the monstrous conclusion 
that there are qualities in the First Cause little akin to those of 
Nathanael. And hence would arise the analogical presumption that, 
in revelation, God (according to St. Paul’s happy euphemism) 
‘‘calleth those things that be not as though they were.” 

Xenophanes blames Homer for attributing to the gods— 

dooa tap’ avOpdro.ow dveidea Kai Woyos eoriv . . . 
kAérrew porxevey Te Kal GAAHAOvS atareveuv. 

In this strikingly modern passage two things may be noted. First, 
divine deceit is not put in a class by itself; it is merely ranked with 
other forms of divine guilt. Secondly, the various forms of divine 
guilt are pronounced to be such, only on the assumption that the 
gods are bound by human morality; the acts‘are condemned be- 
cause they would be deemed wrong and disgraceful among men. 
Now, it must be owned that to create millions of sentient beings, 
foreknowing that most of them were doomed to eternal tortures, 
compared with which the perpetual extraction of a sensitive tooth 
would be hailed as a relief'—such an act is unlike those which are 
thought praiseworthy among men. Are we not, then, bound to 
blame this act when imputed to God? For, in truth, there are two 
standards, and only two, whereby acts so imputed can be judged: 
there is the standard of human morality, and there is the immoral 
standard of natural analogy. Almost always, in weighing Christian 
and non-Christian theologies, we play fast and loose with these two 
standards. Will it be said that Christianity is in itself superior to 
the best non-Christian theology ? It is; but we vastly exaggerate 
the superiority by applying to the different theologies different 
tables of weights and measures. The divergence between these 
tables far exceeds what is commonly supposed. Weighed in the 
balance of natural analogy, xo historic gods are found wanting ; 
weighed in the balance of human morality, a//. The like may be 
said of the comparison between damning and deceiving. If God is 
wholly beyond the pale of human morality, we cannot guess whether 
he ought to damn or not to damn—to deceive or not to deceive. 

(1) I give this realistic comparison in order to bring home to my readers what the 
popular doctrine is. People who talk glibly about glad tidings should read (in Wall’s 
History of Infant Baptism) Augustine’s and Fulgentius’s expressions about the fate of 
unbaptized (including stillborn) infants. It is, however, satisfactory to know that, 
although Augustine (once at least) explicitly declared that all unbuptized children would 


be damned, yet he trusted that “ this fire would be to them the most moderate of all ’’ 
(Wall). 
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If, however, he is within that pale, we may conclude that (if omni- 
potent) he ought neither to damn nor to deceive; but that the guilt 
of deceiving is as dust in the balance when compared with the guilt 
of damning. I say “if omnipotent,” for the following reason :— 
That a good spirit of limited powers might, in extreme cases, have 
to deceive his creatures, is just conceivable. In those extreme cases 
we might agree with schylus, that amatys Eucalas obk amoatate 
Geos. But that such a spirit should be one— 
‘¢ Wha, as it pleases best hissel, 
Sends ane to heayen, and ten to hell, 
A’ for his glory,” 

—is utterly inconceivable and revolting. The orthodox, how- 
ever, take a view the opposite of ours; they virtually assume 
that the text, “Let God be true, but every man a liar,” is 
itself true in a more literal sense than the text, “God is 
“love.” Indeed, to their apotheosis of veracity may be due some 
of the exaggerated commonplaces that are current as to the 
absolute universality of the duty of truth-telling. I remember, 
when a boy, being told that it was sinful in Napoleon to encourage 
the Guard at Waterloo with the misstatement that their comrades, 
having crushed Blucher, were in sight coming to help them. Yet it 
certainly seemed that to tell the Guard a lie for which, if it had 
succeeded, they would have been grateful, was, at worst, what 
Sophocles would have called dove mavovpyeiv, and Shakspeare would 
have called “ a virtuous sin;” and that, at all events—in judging of 
that long crime, Napoleon’s career—to single out this peccadillo for 
reprobation showed a want of moral perspective. But what should 
I have answered if my teacher had gone on to ask whether it was 
not uncharitable to suspect a man like Napoleon of telling such a 
lie? My answer would, or should, have been in words of Cidipus. 
When Cidipus had adjured the unknown murderer of Laius to give 
himself up, the Chorus was so sanguine as to suggest that further 
efforts at detection would be needless; without doubt, the criminal, 
on hearing the imprecation, would make haste to confess his guilt. 
Whereunto the king rejoined: ‘ Not he who dared the deed will 
shrink at words.” We have prefixed this reply as motto to our 
article ; for it happily exposes the delusion which prevails about the 
Divine morality. Whoever, in conceiving of that morality, strains 
at the gnat of even beneficent misrepresentation, while he swallows 
the camel of eternal punishment, should bind the motto about his 
neck, and write it on the table of his heart. But our popular 
teachers are deaf to such advice. They scorn to depict God as an 
idealized Edward III., pardoning those whom he had doomed to 


destruction; but they scruple not to depict him as a Torquemada tn 
excelsis. 
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But, after all, it is superfluous to show that, assuming orthodoxy, 
Divine deceptions may occur: orthodoxy herself practically admits 
that they have occurred. How does she account for the scientific 
statements in the Bible, which are, to say the least, calculated to 
mislead? She affirms that those statements were needful accommo- 
dations: which being interpreted is, that God, to teach a great truth, 
had to teach a little error. But there are graver forms of Divine 
deception to which the Bible directly bears witness. Lucian justly 
complains that Zeus, in the Iliad, “ deceived Agamemnon by sending 
him a lying dream, so as to cause the death of many Greeks.” In 
exactly the same way, Jehovah, in the book of Kings, deceived Ahab 
by sending him a lying spirit, so as to cause the death of many 
Hebrews (Deus fallit per alium). At another time, he “gave them 
also statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live;” and “if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet ” (Deus fallit per se).* 

Nor is it only in the Old Testament that such deceptions are 
mentioned : they are attested also in the New.? I am careful to 
notice this latter testimony, inasmuch as it is on the earliest Christian 
traditions and sentiments—those recorded in the Synoptical writings 
and the Apocalypse—that the case for eternal torture chiefly rests. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, inclined towards Universalism :* and it 
does not lie with the Church to neglect his authority; for ecclesias- 
tical Christianity is based far more on the Pauline Epistles and the 
Fourth Gospel than on the genuine sayings of Jesus. But St. Paul 
himself would have been the first to disclaim any such pre-eminence, 
and to admit that the servant is lessthan his Lord. Numguid Paulus 
crucifirus est pro vobis? Aut in.nomine Pauli baptizati estis ? It is, 
therefore, with especial interest that we inquire whether a strong 
case for eternal torture can be made out of the language of the 


Synoptical records. ‘To me their expressions seem very strong : 
insomuch that, when Mr. Oxenham holds up their damnatory 
phraseology and virtually asks with Hubert de Burgh, “Can you 
not read it? Isit not fair writ?” I most reluctantly echo Prince 
Arthur’s answer :— 


«Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect.” 


Not only is this concession in itself painful: it also involves a 
painful inquiry. For it behoves us to prove, not merely that there 
are errors in the Bible—thus much all rational Christians now admit 
-—but that there are errors even in the words ascribed to the Master. 
Yet, in this thankless demonstration, it is a comfort to feel that we 
are only affirming a principle which all Neochristians practically 
assume, and which is indeed the corner-stone of their system; for it 


(1) Comp. Deut. xiii. 3; Jer. xx. 7. (2) 2 Thess. ii, 11. (3) Rom, xi. 32. 
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is certain that what may be termed the non-populousness and the 
non-eternity of hell are staked on the fallibility of Christ. From 
this point of view, then, all Christians, even those who believe our 
conclusions to be false, ought to wish them to be true. If a great 
physician told us that we were going to die of a lingering and loath- 
some disease, we should wish—he would expect us to wish, and 
would himself wish—that he might be mistaken; and so, when the 
Object of our deepest reverence has proclaimed sad tidings of great 
sorrow which are unto all people, common humanity bids us hope 
that even he was liable to error. 

Before proceeding further, I must guard against a misconception. 
Some readers may be estranged from this inquiry, through supposing 
that I am about to assail the doctrine of the Incarnation. Such, 
however, is not my intention; for, having a clear case before me, I 
mean to avoid all disputable matter. I will, therefore, remark that 
“those who deny the infullibility of Christ do not necessarily deny his 
Divinity ; they need only subject that Divinity to limitations which, in 
theory, are hardly greater than those to which it is subjected already. 
To make my meaning clear, I will first observe that in different ages 
the word God has been held to connote very different sets of 
attributes. Thus, Mr. Oxenham assumes that God is infallible; 
and, as we have seen, he thinks it blasphemous to suggest that the 
Incarnate God could deceive. Xenophanes, on the other hand, 
deemed it blasphemous to suppose that God could be incarnate 
at all;* whereas Hesiod saw nothing amiss in saying that the 
heavenly Muses are skilled to tell many lies.” But it is not only 
in Pagan authors that such representations as this last are to be 
found. The Bible, we have shown, speaks of God as deceiving. In 
another place God declares himself to be fallible, and even provides 
against the contingency of his having been misinformed.’ Either 
this Divine statement is true, orit isnot. If itis, cadit questio : if it 
is not, the speaker is convicted of misrepresentation in this case, and 
capable of it in others. Of course it may be contended that God is 
infallible in himself, but that, when speaking down to our faculties, 
he has to depict himself as fallible. I do not mean to contest this 
explanation ; for, in conceding that God as revealed to us is fallible, 
it concedes all that my argument requires. 

A different class of objectors may urge that God did not declare 
himself to be fallible, but was misrepresented by the author of 
Genesis. This solution, however, only throws the difficulty further 
back ; for the Founders of Christianity asserted, or rather assumed, 


(1) dpoiwe aoeBovou ot yevécOar paoKorvreg Todo Oeode roig adroMaveiy Néyovow. 

(2) ipev Peddea wodra Réyerv. 

(3) Gen. xviii. 21. In 1 Kings xxii. 20—22 God is represented as at a loss for an 
expedient and as seeking counsel—in the art of deception. , 
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the divine authority of the Pentateuch;! so that, if the author of 
Genesis was mistaken, they were mistaken also. And this brings 
us to a remark about verbal inspiration. St. Paul believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Old Testament.? Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt that Jesus held the same view. Also, he promised. 
his disciples that his teaching should be supernaturally brought to 
their remembrance ; and that, when taken before judges, they should 
be verbally inspired.’ These and similar passages serve to explain 
the desperate efforts that were made to defend verbal inspiration. 
In a work whose perfect accuracy is divinely guaranteed, even a 
minute error in fact involves a grave error in doctrine ; for it proves 
that inspiration did not know its own limits. Extremes in theology 
sometimes meet ; and I am glad to find that the views here enun- 
ciated may be confirmed by a quotation from Dr. Wordsworth. 
After rightly premising that the promise of verbal inspiration must 
be regarded as extending to St. Stephen, he goes on to comment on 
allegations that the proto-martyr’s speech contains errors: “The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plain meaning, involve 
the assumption, that the Holy Ghost speaking by St. Stephen (who 
was ‘full of the Holy Spirit’) forgot what He himself had written 
in the book of Genesis, and that his memory is to be refreshed by 
biblical commentators of the nineteenth century.” This trenchant 
logic may be fitly coupled with Cowper’s sneer at geologists, who 
‘* drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That He who made it, and revealed its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age!” 


One has only to confront Dr. Wordsworth’s logic with Alford’s 
correct statement that St. Stephen’s speech contains “at least two 
demonstrable historical inaccuracies;” and to confront Cowper’s 
sneer with the first principles of modern geology ; and one perceives 
what an edged tool every such reductio ad anti-Christianum is. But 
what concerns us is to note that, as we have said, rational Christians 
nowadays admit that the Scriptures contain mistakes. Whence it 
follows that the Founders, who believed that the Scriptures (or large 
portions of them) were free from mistakes, were in that very belief 
themselves mistaken. 

Moreover, the fallibility of Christ may be distinctly inferred from 
the Gospels. He is represented “ as growing’ (and therefore as at 


(1) See Mark xii. 26. It is clear that the general state of opinion—the suppressed 
major premiss, as we may call it—which is involved in the assumption that the Divine 
words spoken in the burning bush were genuine, will cover the assumption that the 
Divine words confessing fallibilityjwere genuine. 

(2) Gal. iii. 16. 

(3) Mark xiii. 11. 
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one time deficient) “ in wisdom.” He sought theological instruc- 
tion from the Jewish doctors. Unless this instruction was a mere 
farce, he was then, if not fallible, at least inferior in knowledge to 
his fallible teachers. Also, in mature manhood, he knew not the 
day or the hour of his coming.’ Hence his knowledge on some 
subjects was imperfect. And from imperfect knowledge to falli- 
bility the step is a slight one; for, when a Being has imperfect 
knowledge, how can we be sure that his knowledge is perfect as to 
the limits of its own.imperfection ? But, as regards the fallibility 
of Christ, we are not left to mere conjecture. Je “ marvelled at 
the centurion’s faith.” Now, it is obvious that an infallible Being 
could not marvel. When we say that a man marvels, we imply that 
his expectation fell short of the reality, and was therefore erroneous. 
And thus, when we are told that Jesus marvelled at the centurion’s 
faith, we infer that his previous estimate of that faith had been 
unduly low. Again: a Being conscious of infallibility would be 
free from doubt and misgiving. Yet Jesus was uncertain respecting 
his death ; and, when dying, he feared that God had forsaken him.* 
In case this demonstration (for such it is) should be painful to any 
reader, I would fain offer a word of comfort. The great Catholic 
Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide states that ‘“ esto Christus non 
creverit sapientia et gratia habituali, crevit tamen actuali et prac- 
tica.”” This reasoning is just as applicable to Christ’s fallibility as 
to his youthful deficiency in knowledge ; and hence a liberal Chris- 
tian who clings to the belief in his Lord’s Divinity may plausibly 
urge that the Saviour (as was inevitable) held some errors of his 
time, but that in respect of those errors it was only his “actual and 
practical wisdom,” not his ‘ habitual wisdom,”’ that failed him. 
Having thus sought to disarm prejudice, we can more freely com- 
ment on a few out of the many erroneous statements reported in 
the Gospel—statements that may, as it were, keep in countenance 
the reported statements about hell ; and, in making the selection, we 
will mainly confine our view to errors that have been practically 
acknowledged by Christians of note. We will begin with an example 
that perplexed Mr. Maurice. The Master is said to have prophesied 
that he would “ be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” Now, the interval from Friday evening to Sunday morning 
(1) Mark xiii. 32. This ahd similar passages are explained away by some Catiuolics. 
Thus the Pope (quoted by Mr. Gladstone) has pronounced that Christ’s increase in 
wisdom was “only apparent :’’ whereunto a Neochristian might respond that future 
punishment will be “ only apparent.’ So, again, the Dudlin Review (Sept., 1865) says 
that ‘‘ the Church imperatively requires her children to understand Mark xiii. 32 in 
some very unobvioussense.”” If the Church may take this liberty with plain texts in the 
New Testament, the Scribes and Pharisees (who sat in Moses’ seat) must have had a like 
authority over plain texts in the Old Testament. Why, then, were the Jews blamed 


for giving a “very unobvious sense ”’ to the fifth commandment (Mark vii. 9—13) ? 
(2) Matt. xxvi. 39; xxvii. 46. 
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is only one day and two nights. Hence, in the prophecy as 
reported by St. Matthew, there is as open a breach with arithmetic 
as in the three fourteens in the same Evangelist’s genealogy; and, 
we may add, as in his strange narrative (evolved out of a mis- 
understood prophecy) concerning the ass and the colt, on both of 
which (advwv) Jesus rode into Jerusalem. Again, Jesus said that 
David ate the shewbread “in the high priesthood of Abiathar :”’? 
the event really occurred in the high priesthood of Ahimelech. 
Once more: an excellent religious journal has courageously proposed 
“to explain, once for all, that the theological and historical library 
popularly called the ‘ Bible’ contains some errors.”* Now, the 
“error” that is chiefly referred to occurs in the Fourth Command- 
ment. Did God give the Ten Commandments, or did he not? If 
he did, the “ error”? was a Divine one, and the thunders on Sinai 
were so many seals to that error. If he did not, the Master, who 
clearly believed the Decalogue to be from God, was himself in error 
on a fundamental point. The gravity of such an error may be best 
shown by an illustration. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus— 
that tremendous parable, as Charles Austin called it, which implies 
that all who receive their good things on earth, all whom a Jew 
of the Christian cra would have counted rich, will be tormented*— 
greater value is attached to the testimony of Moses and the Prophets 
than to that of one risen from the dead.2 Now, if one of the by- 
standers had suggested that one risen from the dead would appeal 
directly to the senses, whereas the passages in Moses and the 
Prophets (even assuming those passages to be genuine and rightly 
interpreted) might figure among the errors in the theological 
and historical library popularly called the Bible,—it one of the 
bystanders, say the virtuous and enlightened St. Thomas, had 
suggested this, would not the remonstrance, “ Be not faithless, but 


(1) By the other three Evangelists the supernumerary ass is suppressed. St. 
Matthew and the fourth Evangelist quote Zech. ix. 9 differently, so as to make it sup- 
port their differing accounts. The fourth Gospel elsewhere furnishes a striking example 
of a myth deposited from a misunderstood text (xix. 23, 24). 

(2) Mark ii. 26. I adopt Alford’s translation, as the difficulty is slurred over in the 
authorised version. Alford comments on the instructive fact that a good and learned 
divine has persuaded himself that this text “‘ rather suggests that he (Abiathar) was zo¢ 
the High Priest then:” nanwin Atlanta vocavit, Ethiopem eygnum. <As for me, I forbear 
to waste words on the ingenious disingenuousness of harmonists; for I cannot even 
understand the notion that it is honest to apply to the Bible a mode of interpretation 
which would be dishonest if applied to any other book; and that orthodoxy, like Sigis- 
mund, is supra grammaticam. 

(3) Spectator, Aug. 28, 1875, p. 1091. 

(4) Luke xvi. 25. 

(5) In like manner the writer calling himself St. Peter attributes greater probative 
force to the enigmatical prophecies of the Old Testament than to the evidence of St. 
Peter’s own eyes and ears (2 Peter i. 18,19). This tendency of the early Christian 
mind is suggestive. 
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believing,” have been the very mildest that would have been 
addressed to him? Again, not only did Jesus accept the entire 
narrative of the Pentateuch, but on the details of that narrative he 
founded important rules of conduct. In treating of the right of 
divorce, he appealed to the institution that was “ from the begin- 
ning ;” primitive institutions he assumed to be ideally the best. 
His reasoning suggests two reflections. First, Whatever the 
primitive form of marriage was, strict monogamy it was not. 
Secondly, The question as to primitive marriage, though indirectly 
full of instruction, has no direct bearing on conduct. As soon as 
science shall have determined whether primitive societies were 
endogamous or exogamous, modern communities will not be con- 
strained to adapt their marriage laws to the primitive model: any 
more than those of us who believe slavery and cannibalism to have 
been primitive institutions are therewithal bound to become slave- 
holders and cannibals. 

These illustrations are given in no captious spirit, but in order to 
show how hollow is the truce that has been patched up between 
orthodoxy and modern research. Especially hollow is the truce 
between orthodoxy and biblical criticism. For example: Jesus 
ascribed the 110th Psalm to David ;! and the context shows that, in 
so ascribing it, he was not adapting himself to conventional phraseo- 

‘logy, but that he thought that it was verily and indeed spoken 
by David. On the other hand, the “Four Friends” deny 
that it was by David; indeed, it was manifestly spoken not dy, 
but ¢o, a Hebrew ruler.?. The “Four Friends,’ who write in a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, forbear to point the moral of their 
statement ; but they can hardly have been ignorant that, in making 
the statement at all, they were charging their Master with 
error. It is yet more obvious that their interpretation of the 
contemptuous apostrophe, “Ye are gods,” is at variance with 
the amazing interpretation reported in the Fourth Gospel. Indeed, 
according to modern criticism, hardly one of the texts quoted from 
the Old Testament is rightly interpreted in the New. ‘“ Of prophe- 
cies in the sense of prognostication,’ says Coleridge, “I utterly deny 
that there is any instance delivered by one of the illustrious Diadoche 
whom the Jewish Church comprised in the name Prophets—and I 
shall regard Cyrus as an exception, when I believe the 137th Psalm 
to have been composed by David.” In effect, this remarkable 
passage denies that the so-called Hebrew prophecies were predictions. 


(1) Matt. xxii. 48, 44; comp. Acts ii. 34, 35. 

(2) I say “ruler” (not “king’’), since there is a great difference of opinion es to 
when this psalm was written. The “ Four Friends’ place it during the monarchy ; 
while our best biblical critic, Dr. Davidson, is inclined to relegate it to the time of the 
Maccabees. 
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On the other hand, Jesus believed them to be, not merely predictions, 
but predictions so plain that the Jewish nation was held guilty for 
not discerning their fulfilment. Thus, on so vital a question as pro- 
phecy, the opinion of the chief Christian philosopher of our century 
was diametrically opposed to the opinion of Christ. Other Christian 
writers follow Coleridge’s lead. For instance: the Master is alleged 
to have foretold that a prophecy of Daniel was about to be fulfilled in 
the fall of Jerusalem, which was to be “ immediately ” followed by 
the end of the world.’ Yet, not only has a certain interval already 
elapsed between the destruction of Jerusalem and that of the world, 
but we jearn, even from Christian authorities, that the passage attri- 
buted to Daniel had no reference to the sack of Jerusalem by Titus 
—that it was not by Daniel—that it was not a prophecy, but a 
forgery. Hence, the book of Daniel furnishes a crucial test of 
rationalism. Laodicean liberals sometimes boast that they have given 
up their orthodoxy concerning the Old Testament, but that their 
orthodoxy concerning the New remains unimpaired. Now, if there 
is a point whereon rational critics from Porphyry to Zeller are 
agreed, it is that the prophecy in Daniel is unauthentic. If there is 
a point which lukewarm liberals are loath to give up, it is that every 
word of Christ came from God. To what, then, does their theory 
amount? ven to this shocking result: that God professed to have 
inspired the pseudo-Daniel, and thus became accessory after the fact. 
A similar mode of reasoning applies yet more directly to the theory 
of “inspired personation,’’ a theory which seems to find favour with 
the accomplished divine who has written the article, Bible, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and who has justly been described in a 
religious journal as the most orthodox of biblical critics. That 
theory practically is, that the author of Deuteronomy, who was not 
Moses, was inspired to say that he was Moses (Deo per mendacium 
gratificari). Yet, peradventure, for this theory something may be 
said. We have seen that, on the orthodox hypothesis, St. Stephen’s 
specch was verbally inspired. Yet, when professing to give the 
very words of Amos, he quietly substituted Babylon for Damascus ; 
in fact, he manipulated the prophecy, so-.as to make it seem to have 
been fulfilled by the captivity.” It follows, then, that he was verbally 
inspired to misquote. If St. Stephen was inspired to misquote, why 
may not the Deuteronomist have been inspired to misreport ? 

But this is not all. <A distinguished living clergyman told me 
that he considered the strongest passage in the Bible to be one where 


(1) Matt. xxiv. 15, 29. 

(2) Acts vii. 43. This practice was after the manner of the age. In Isaiah ix. 12, 
the LXX. did not scruple to render “ Philistines” by” EAAnvec’ their object being, accord- 
ing to a high authority, to make the prophecy refer to the Ptolemies and Seleucide. 
(See Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect.) 
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God, by the mouth of Jeremiah, disowned the entire ceremonial 
law. The explanation of this passage probably is, that Jeremiah, 
like Ezekiel, felt that the Mosaic law contained statutes which, 
according to the moral standard of his own age, “were not good ;” 
but that, whereas Ezekiel concluded that those unworthy statutes 
were given by God penally, Jeremiah more rationally concluded that 
they were not given by God at all. At any rate, Jeremiah’s state- 
ment is incompatible with the divine authorship of the Pentateuch. 
How, then, is it to be reconciled with Christ’s observance of the 
Passover, and his injunction to “offer the gift that Moses com- 
manded?” I refrain from pressing this difficulty. Enough has 
been said to explain why it is, that on the approach of sound 
criticism the orthodox landmarks, which but lately seemed so stead- 
fast, are one by one being removed. 


A Greek sage once laid down three rather sweeping propositions. 
(1.) Nothing exists. (2.) If anything exists, it may not be known. 
(3.) If anything exists and may be known, the knowledge may not 
be communicated. Now, if in these propositions for “thing” be 
substituted “ good argument against orthodoxy,” they will be found 
to correspond with three objections commonly urged against inquiries 
like the present. With the first class of objectors—those who deny 
the existence of plausible arguments for rationalism—we have 
already dealt. There remain the other two sets of objectors. There 
are those who maintain that such plausible arguments exist indeed, 
but exist only to try our faith; the fruit of this tree of knowledge 
should be eschewed on pain of death. And there are those who 
complain that, in imparting to them this fruit, we have made them 
unhappy, and have driven them, as it were, out of Paradise: we 
have taken away their Lord, and they know not where we have laid 
him. This last objection shall be discussed first, and very briefly. 
That the popular creed is in itself not a happy one, we have shown. 
Indeed, the application of the name “Gospel” to a system con- 
taining such doctrines as the imputation of Adam’s guilt—* th’ 
enormous faith of many” damned “for one”—may be called the 
mputov ryevoos of orthodoxy: insomuch that it is the Christian Uni- 
versalists who are on the side of the angels; and this time it is the 
_ popular theology which, in representing itself as having received 
from the angels the glaring misnomer of good tidings of great 
joy, suggests what is little short of blasphemous. Still, although 
that theology is in itself a very Kakangel, there is no doubt that by 
many the xaxayyeATos axy is unfelt. Our “sister while she 
prays” is generally able to enjoy “her early heaven, her happy 
views,” and blissfully to ignore her early hell and most depressing 
views. And this is a reason against heedlessly airing modern 

(1) Jer. vii. 22. 
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opinions in general conversation, when one’s hearer is almost at one’s 
mercy. But it is not a reason against putting forth those opinions 
in writings, which no one is compelled to read. Moreover, the 
orthodox, who practise self-deception as to the unsound portions of 
their creed, will find their task daily more difficult, and therefore 
more demoralising. As was said in a former article, “the bracing 
intellectual air that we now breathe will bring the latent diseases of 
our religion out ;”’ and perchance, if we limit overmuch the action of 
that bracing air, it will work unmixed harm—it will have time to 
bring the diseases out, but not time to cure them. It is on this 
account that too mild a treatment of those diseases may be perilous | 
to the entire body of Christian sentiment and practice—not merely 
to the letter that killeth, but to the spirit that giveth life: if thine 
hand or thy foot offend thee, says the Scripture, cut it off. And 
thus, when we exhorted Christians manfully to renounce the devil 
and all his-angels, and to drop hell out of the Bible, we acted under 
: Conservative impulse: for we doubted whether to Christianity 
itself the presence of those nether flames, if they are suffered to go 
on smouldering, will be wholly free from risk. Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth. 

The other objection is, in effect, that ‘man is not made to 
question, but adore:” it is safer to accept undoubtingly whatever 
our Bible or Church tells us of God, even if the evidence for those 
statements be inconclusive; nay, had the evidence been conclusive, 
where would be the room for our faith? Of this faith unfaithful 
we might summarily dispose, by observing that its possessors are 
liable to Coleridge’s censure—they prefer Christianity to truth. 
But it will serve our purpose to meet these objectors on their own 
ground, and to fight them with their own weapons. Is it, then, 
quite certain that a good Being, who on one or more occasions 
affirmed himself to have ordained Tophet, would wish his affirma- 
tion to be always believed? The answer to this question may 
be sought in human analogies. Malcolm, in order to test the 
fidelity of Macduff, charged himself with grievous faults. It was 
with hearty satisfaction that Macduff at length discovered that 
Malcolm had been deceiving him. Nor can we doubt that, when 
the discovery was made, his satisfaction was shared by Malcolm 
himself; for the latter would prefer that his friend should regard 
him as an occasional liar, rather than as a perpetual villain.’ A yet 

(1) Perhaps a similar lesson may be gathered from the Gospels. We may be snre 
that the father whose son refused to go into the vineyard, but afterwards repented and 
went, was better pleased than if the son had kept his word and not gone—had been 
more truthful, but less obedient. The moral of Jephthah’s story is less satisfactory ; 
and the frantic efforts that are nowadays made to explain away this simple narrative— 
to make believe that Jephthah broke his vow and did not commit murder—are among 


the many proofs that the religious instinct of modern times is in some respects healthier 
than that of the Old, and seemingly of the New, Testament (Heb. xi. 32). 
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closer parallel may be drawn from classical mythology. Mr. 
Symonds has well observed that an enlightened Pagan would feel 
about the cannibal repasts attributed to his gods much as an 
enlightened Christian feels about eternal punishment. This parallel 
(Mr. Symonds’s critics notwithstanding) holds perfectly ; for the 
analogical device which is used to defend, and the allegorical 
device which is used to explain away, the belief in a divine 
torture-house, may just as readily be applied to the belief in 
divine cannibalism. It is, therefore, worth while to consider the 
sort of language which devout but enlightened Pagans—Pagan 
Broad Churchmen, in fact—held concerning this unsavoury dogma 
of Pagan orthodoxy. In a passage translated and justly praised by 
Bacon, Plutarch observes: “Surely, I had rather a great deal men 
should say there was no such man at all as Plutarch, than that 
they should say that there was one Plutarch that would eat 
his children as soon as they were born; as the poets speak of 
Saturn ;” the gods, he infers, have a similar preference, and hate 
superstition worse than Atheism. This principle is fruitful of con- 
sequences. Let us suppose that Plutarch would have accepted 
them: in that case, if Kronos or Zeus could have been shown to have 
pleaded guilty to revolting cruelty, Plutarch would have judged it 
right to disbelieve the divine confession. And he might fairly have 
hoped that such a judgment would find an echo amid the peaks of 
Olympus; for would not the Olympian father more bitterly resent 
the charge of murdering his own children than that of, humanly 
speaking, either deceiving or being deceived (xpetrrov 6’ éAéoOat 
Wevéos, i) aAnOes kaxov)? Nay, further, Zeus was the father “ of 
men ” as well as “ of gods,” the father whose “ offspring we are ;””! 
and the foregoing argument would as clearly apply to his treatment 
of his human, as to his treatment of his divine, children. Wherefore 
Plutarch might have thought it not merely unscientific, but irre- 
ligious, to doubt that, 


‘* As for the dog, the furies, and their snakes, 
The gloomy caverns, and the burning lakes, 
And all the vain infernal trumpery, 

They neither are, nor were, nor e’er can be.’’? 


In other words, he might have clung to his belief in the divine 
mercy, even though the divine mercy had to be upheld at the cost of 
lesser divine attributes ; even though, with the voracity of Tartarus, 
he gave up the veracity of Zeus. 

Another Neopagan has dealt with divine cannibalism in a manner 
whereon Neochristians would do well to meditate. To Pindar it 
seemed hardly credible that the gods should have eaten up Pelops. 


‘ (1) Menander. (2) Lucretius translated by Dryden. 
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He granted, indeed, that very strange things sometimes happened ; 
and he thought that, in this particular case, the final decision might 
be reserved for posterity ; but, provisionally, he deemed it safer to 
reject the story. It is remarkable that here the poet uses the same 
sort of prudential weapon that orthodox Christians use; but he 
uses it on the opposite side—he employs it in defence, not of faith, 
but of scepticism. And this should show us what a two-edged 
weapon it is. Pindar, indeed, probably regarded the gods as having 
been misrepresented, not as misrepresenting themselves. But we 
have shown that, for practical purposes, these two forms of misrepre- 
sentation differ less than at first sight appears ; and, indeed, that the 
distinction between gods who misreport themselves, and gods who 
are misreported by verbally inspired reporters, is a distinction with- 
out a difference. But Pindar haply did not regard the misreporters 
as verbally inspired. If so, his view exactly foreshadowed that of 
the Neochristians: and the state of mind common to both bears so 
closely on our inquiry that we propose to consider it further, and 
for that purpose to resort, yet once again, to a classical illustration. 
The Kymans being commanded by an oracle to deliver up a sup- 
pliant, one of their citizens, Aristodikus, suspected that the divine 
words had been tampered with,’ and consulted the oracle himself. 
The god, however, gave the same answer as before. Thereupon 
Aristodikus bethought him of a device: he robbed the nests of the 
sacred birds that were in the precincts of the temple. Presently he 
heard a voice from the sanctuary saying, ‘‘Wretch, how dare you 
strip the temple of my suppliants?” ‘“O King,” replied he, 
nothing abashed, “ you indeed protect your suppliants; and do you 
bid the Kymeans deliver up theirs?” ? “Yea, verily,” said the 
god, ‘‘that for such impiety ye may perish speedily ; and may never 
again ask the oracle about giving up suppliants.’’ Thus, then, was 
Aristodikus rewarded for disregarding an injunction strikingly 
analogous to Jehovah’s “ statutes that were not good.” His bearing 
in face of such an injunction differed from that of Abraham and 
Hosea,® just as Hellenism differed from Hebraism. It is therefore 
important that his precise moral attitude should be noted. He first 
cherished the hope that the wicked command was not from God ; 
and afterwards, when convineed that it was from God, he still held 
that God was less dishonoured by its breach than by its observance ; 
for it seemed less incredible that, for some inscrutable reason, God 
should have deceived his worshippers, than that he should have 
sanctioned what was unjust and cruel. 


(1) doxéwy rode Oeompdrove ob Aéyev adyOiwe. Hat. i. 158. 

(2) These words are closely parallel to passages in the Gospel: Matt. vi. 14, 15; 
Xviii. 33. Observe that in all such passages the identity of the divine and the human 
morality is assumed. 

(8) Gen. xxii.; Hosea i. 2. 
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' Aristodikus, in so judging, was a model of pious discrimination. 
He deserves our respect both for regarding the divine untruthfulness 
as one of the solutions of the problem that lay before him, and also 
for regarding it as an unsatisfactory solution—a solution not to be 
adopted till a happier one had failed. And, in thus expressing our 
concurrence with his estimate of divine deceptions, we have shown 
what we think of Mr. Oxenham’s estimate. It is in a certain sense 
true that the belief in such deceptions is “little short of blasphe- 
mous.” But this is a one-sided truth, unless supplemented by the 
more obvious and momentous truth that the belief in hell is, in the 
words of the first of living bishops, “blasphemous and revolting.” 
Orthodoxy, therefore, is in a strait betwixt two blasphemies ; and of 
those blasphemies she should choose the less. 

Briefly, then, we concede to Suarez and Professor Huxley that 
“Tneredibile est, Deum illis verbis ad populum fuisse locutum 
quibus deciperetur.”’ But we guard this concession by adding, 
“ Incredibilius est, Deum illis penis in populum esse usurum quibus 
crucietur.’”” We should hate, not the belief in divine untruthfulness 
less, but the belief in divine cruelty more. Only, in holding our 
brief for Neochristianity, we assumed that it was between these two 
beliefs that the alternative lay. And, starting with this assumption, 
we maintained that those who hang the belief in hell on the divine 
veracity represent the chain of evidence for hell as stronger than 
its weakest link; or, to employ a yet bolder metaphor, they make 
the burning lake rise above its own level. To prove this has been 
the design of our article. We have been endeavouring to show the 
universal application of a plain rule of human jurisprudence, by 
establishing a proposition which may be called a counterpart, if not 
a corollary, of Hume’s famous proposition about miracles. Our pro- 
position is: That no person (whether in heaven or on earth) should 
stand convicted, on his own testimony, of an immoral or uulikely 
act, unless it be less antecedently unlikely that he should do the act 
than that his testimony should be false; “and” (to apply Ilume’s 
very words) “ even in that case there is a mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” 

LioneL A. ToLLemacue. 
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Ir has not escaped notice that the present famine in India is but one 
of a series which are succeeding one another with overwhelming 
rapidity. Within a score of years there have been many famines 
in India. The North-Western Provinces have suffered more than 
once; Madras, too, has suffered before the present occasion; in one 
year half a million persons perished from starvation in Rajpootana ; 
in 1866, a lamentable year, one-fourth of the whole population of 
Orissa was swept away; from time to time there have been scarcities 
in Behar, and the position of affairs in that province has become a 
source of unceasing anxiety to the Bengal Government; the Bengal 
famine of 1874 is still fresh in memory; and now there has been 
a drought for two successive years in Southern India, and there are 
apprehensions’ of drought and scarcity over parts of the Central 
Provinces and Upper India as far as the Punjaub. Famine, it may 
be truly remarked, is now common in the East, and must be regarded 
as an ordinary incident of Indian administration. No part of the 
vast empire is exempt. It would seem to be the case—and it has 
openly been’ declared to be the case—that from one cause or another, 
and taking all years on an average, the food supply of India is no 
longer sufficient to feed the population of the country. 

The facts, however, serious as they are, are not in reality so grave 
as to warrant this conclusion. If this inference were correct, it 
would be impossible to cope with famine in India. But that it is 
not impossible to overcome famine is owing to the almost limitless 
resources of food that, even at the worst seasons, are always avail- 
able. It may be true that the population of India has enormously 
increased, and that in some parts of Bengal, for instance, the num- 
ber of inhabitants is so great as to trespass on the margin for subsist- 
ence, while the area under cultivation with food grains has not 
increased in proportion to the growth of population. In many 
places food grains have undoubtedly given way to jute, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and other staples, which a special demand has made it more 
profitable to cultivate than rice or Indian corn or wheat. In some 
places also indigo and opium have usurped the lands best fitted for 
the cultivation of cereals. Yet, nevertheless, the cultivation of food 
grains is sufficient. The cultivation of rice in British Burmah, and 
even in Bengal, extends every year, and wheat is now sown on 
thousands of acres previously untilled. There are broad acres of 
wheat yielding a produce far above local requirements, where neither 


(1) Fortunately, the last telegrams are very reassuring. 
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railway, road, nor canal has penetrated. There are ample terri- 
tories of fertile soil still virgin and awaiting the invasion of the 
plough. And there is no evidence to show that the productive 
powers of the land already cultivated have diminished. On the con- 
trary, it does seem that more careful tillage and the increased 
observance of crop rotation, have resulted in a better average out- 
turn, both in quality and quantity of produce. The export of food 
grains to foreign'ports shows a steady and progressive increase. It 
has always been found that though there may be scarcity in one 
part of India, the surplus production of the unaffected provinces is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to meet the demand in the dis- 
tressed tracts. This was found to be so three years ago, when 
Burmah sent ship-loads and ship-loads of rice to discharge in the 
Hooghly River, and it is so now, when Bengal in her turn is acknow- 
ledging a debt of gratitude by feeding the starving population of the 
Madras Presidency. Notwithstanding the prodigious export from 
India to Great Britain, to Mauritius, to Ceylon, to the West Indies, 
and elsewhere, and notwithstanding also the unexampled demand 
for food throughout Madras and Bombay, the fact remains that even 
at the present crisis there is no absolute deficiency of food in the 
great Indian continent. Were there such a deficiency, the first 
symptom shown would be a perceptible diminution of exports. This 
symptom has indeed at last begun to manifest itself, but not until a 
year of famine has passed ; and even now the grand total of foreign 
exports is more than equal to the total of previous years. <A falling- 
off, however, is now said to be imminent, and this shows the extreme 
severity of the pressure. 

It seems, indeed, as though the resources of India would prove 
capable of meeting almost any strain that might be put upon them. 
The country is vast and various, the soil fertile, the seasons, 
as a rule, regular and favourable, the inhabitants and cultivators 
numerous and patient and industrious, and possessing more than 
that ordinary share of intelligence which arises from a keen 
appreciation of self-interest. At the same time the strong arm of 
the British Government has preserved peace and compelled 
security, and it is not surprising that agriculture and com- 
merce have flourished, that population has increased, and that a high 
standard of comfort and prosperity has obtained among the people. 
The rapid development of the resources of India is, however, a 
growth of recent date. The value of the foreign export trade of 
India now amounts annually to about sixty millions sterling of 
money. Only twenty years ago the annual value of the exports was 
less than thirty millions. The intervening period has witnessed the 
development of the cotton, tea, coffee, and jute industries; while the 


a 


export of rice has more than doubled, and that of other food grains 
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has increased more than twenty-fold. It is within these twenty 
years, a period that has already been ominously identified with the 
frequent recurrence of famine and drought, that the marked increase 
in the commercial prosperity of India is to be chronicled. 

Yet India has always been a country in which the germs of a 
great commercial future were visible. The country produces the 
products of both a tropical and temperate zone, though the tropical 
products, of course, preponderate. Her vast resources are strikingly 
arranged, as it were, according to a geographical distribution. Each 
province is favoured in its degree with a special produce peculiarly 
its own. Bengal, the garden of the East, the granary of India, 
yields food grains of every sort, especially rice in the Lower Provinces, 
and wheat in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjaub; 
Lower Bengal produces also oil-seeds, jute, indigo, silk, saltpetre, 
and opium; Assam, to the north-east of Bengal, is famous for its 
tea; Burmah, to the south-east, for its rice; the Central Provinces 
promise to become the great wheat-field of India; Bombay has its 
cotton ; Madras its coffee: all the provinces export, and supplement 
the deficiencies of one another with their own richness and plenty. 
Such are the resources of India brought to light by gradual effort— 
in some respects fully developed, in others in a state of still growing 
development, and in many cases awaiting the magical influence of 
capital and industry to convert a fair promise of successful enter- 
prise into fulfilment. Sometimes, too, the development of these 
resources has been accompanied with evil and suffering to India. 
The dark cloud that has so long hung over indigo cultivation has 
not yet been dispelled ; tea, coffee, and cotton have all been subject 
to periods of extraordinary excitement and inflation, and though 
these industries are now sound and prosperous, they have in their 
progress brought many to ruin. Silk is a decaying industry, while 
saltpetre has always been a precarious manufacture and a source 
of but scanty profit to the refiners, who can only make a livelihood 
by the sale and consumption of the illicit salt extracted in the manu- 
facture. This is not the place to speak of the immorality of the 
opium trade between Bengal and China; on abstract principles the 
Government monopoly of the cultivation cannot perhaps be justified, 
but as far as the condition of the Indian cultivators is concerned in 
connection with the cultivation, there is nothing that the philan- 
thropist need shrink from contemplating. The cultivation of opium in 
the Behar and Benares agencies has always been popular with and 
advantageous to the producers. But be this as it may, it is more 
satisfactory to turn to other staples the cultivation of which is based 
on sounder economic principles. To the production of most of the 
sources of Indian wealth the taint of European aggressiveness and 
self-appropriation attaches itself. In regard to opium, indigo, silk 
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and shellac, tea and coffee, the profits of manufacture are swept into 
the pockets of Englishmen, for it is English capital that is employed, 
and Indian labour. But in regard to agriculture, more strictly 
speaking, the profits are for the most part the reward of labour, 
and foreigners have no direct interference, except so far as to 
buy the produce when brought to market. The natives of India 
have not been slow to avail themselves of the demand for such 
produce. Little more than twenty years ago the jute cultiva- 
tion in Eastern Bengal was just what the tobacco cultivation is at 
the present day; that is to say, if the ryot had any spare land 
he grew a small quantity for his own use. He was ignorant of the 
suitability of the soil to the crop, and as the demand was small he 
did not think it worth his while to make experiments on any large 
scale ; but when the fibres of Russia were denied to Europe during 
the Crimean war, and an increased demand arose for jute in Cal- 
cutta, the demand was met, and jute now forms the staple produce 
of the country, next to paddy. Similarly, on the interruption of the 
supplies of raw cotton from the United States to England, during 
the rebellion of the Southern Confederacy, it was to the cultivators 
of the fertile black cotton soil of Western India that the manu- 
facturers turned to supply the deficiency, and the exports rose at a 
bound from two hundred million to eight hundred million pounds of 
cotton. The high prices that were then paid have not since been 
realised, but a wide market for the sale of Indian cotton was securely 
established. In a similar way, also, other products have appeared 
to meet the demand as it arises. ‘The demand at present is for food 
grain. The importation of rice into England has always been con- 
siderable. In 1857 the import was a little more than three million 
cwts. ; during the past year the amount was as much as six million 
ewts. But although the increase is great, the bulk of the supply, 
both formerly and at present, is used for other purposes than food ; 
and there is no probability of any unusual or excessive demand for 
rice. The demand in Europe is for wheat, and it is this want that 
India has now undertaken to supply. A few years ago, and it would 
hardly have been thought possible that a granary for England could 
have been found in the high lands of Central India, and along the 
banks of the Ganges and Indus rivers. The cultivation was suffi- 
cient only for local consumption ; and if at any time the trial of an 
export trade had been proposed, it would have been felt that the 
wheat-growing districts were so remote from the coast, and the cost 
of transit to the ports of shipment so great, that no export could 
possibly be attempted on profitable terms. Until recently, therefore, 
the exports of wheat from India have been too insignificant to be 
recorded. In 1872 the amount of wheat imported into Great Britain 
from British India amounted to only 156,000 ewts. At this period 
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the Suez Canal was opened, and a short and rapid means of com- 
munication established between India and Great Britain; the 
intelligence of short crops was received, and the influence of an 
unfavourable exchange in India began to operate; in January, 
1873, the export duty on wheat was abolished; and shortly after- 
wards the railway freights were lowered, so as to enable the produce 
to be brought to Calcutta and Bombay at cheaper rates. All these 
causes combined to stimulate production, and the increase in exports, 
which dates from this period, has been most remarkable. In 1873 
the amount of wheat imported into Great Britain from British India 
had risen to 740,934 ewts., in 1874 the amount was 1,073,940 ewts., 
in 1875 it was 1,334,336 ewts., and in 1876 it was 3,287,236 ewts. 
During the current year the trade has shown a still further increase 
—the influence of an extraordinary local demand being counteracted 
by a rise of prices in England—and the imports into Great Britain 
from India, during the first nine months of 1877, have amounted to 
no less than 4,226,627 ewts. The increase hitherto has been progres- 
sive, and it may be asserted with confidence that the trade is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion, and will continue to expand until the 
demand for wheat in the consuming countries of Western Europe is 
satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as has already been pointed out, another circum- 
stance of grave import is suggested in consideration of the fact that 
while, on the one hand, it is within the past twenty years that the 
development of the resources and export trade of India has mani- 
fested itself, so it is within the same period that famine has become 
endemic. Does it not, it may be asked, appear an obvious conclu- 
sion that the soil of India has been prematurely exhausted, and that 
the recurrence of famine is a direct result of the excessive so-called 
development of the resources of the country ? 

Fortunately this conclusion, although it is a natural one to draw, 
is fallacious. The more the export trade is fostered the greater will 
be the surplus production in ordinary seasons, and the larger will be 
the area from which it will be possible to draw supplies in the event 
of famine. The best evidence of its untruth lies, however, in the indis- 
putable fact that the prosperity of the people of India has increased 
notwithstanding the recurrence of famine, and concurrently with the 
expansion of the resources of the country. The united testimony of 
all observers asserts this to be the case. The standard of living is 
raised: a few years ago it was not unusual to find even tolerably 
substantial cultivators living on one meal a day; now, as a general 
rule, they have two meals, and sometimes more. A change for the 
better is also observable in their houses, which are better raised and 
better constructed; the introduction of English piece goods has 
made the price of their clothes cheaper ; the number of their utensils 
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in domestic use is larger, and altogether there is much more comfort 
in all the petty details of domestic life. The peasantry generally 
have become better off, owing to the increased price of agricultural 
produce. Immense sums of money now come into the country for 
payment of purchases, and though a share clings to the fingers of 
those through whom it passes on its way from the exporting merchant 
to the cultivators, there is no doubt that a good proportion of it does 
reach the ryot. Moreover, increased facilities of communication have 
established a tendency towards equalisation of prices throughout 
India. In consequence of these facilities a good harvest is more 
profitable to the peasant now than formerly. Now he can sell all his 
produce at a fair price, whereas formerly a good harvest sent down the 
prices, and his produce realised comparatively little. The only persons 
who now suffer are those residents of towns who live on a fixed 
income. These are naturally disappointed that excellent harvests do 
not result in greater cheapness of food, and, perceiving that the cause 
lies in the briskness of export, complain bitterly against the mer- 
chants. But the circumstance that the cultivators are now able to 
obtain a fair and remunerative price for their produce is p:ecisely 
the most encouraging fact that can be cited in relation to the 
material progress of India. Improvement in communications has 
yielded this result, that plentiful harvests, which formerly, to a great 
extent, glutted the markets with an unsaleable commodity, now add 
to the wealth of the people and the general resources of the country. 

There is too another remarkable cause at work which must operate 
in the same direction. Although the depreciation in the value of 
silver has not yet affected the price paid for produce in the interior 
of the country, the lessened purchasing power of the rupee must 
ultimately influence favourably the position of the producer whose 
wants are few and simple. The rise in the value of produce from 
this cause is only a matter of time, and the higher prices now paid 
in the metropolitan towns must soon affect the prices paid in the 
interior at the large marts, and at last even the petty transactions 
between the local dealers and the cultivators themselves. At present 
it is only the wholesale manufacturers of staples produced exclu- 
sively by European enterprise—the proprietors of indigo factories, 
silk filatures, tea gardens, coffee plantations, and the like—who have 
derived the full benefit from the fall in the exchange; these deal 
directly with the mercantile agencies at the Presidency, and exact their 
own share of the higher price realised on the sale of their produce: 
the agricultural classes themselves have not yet derived any of this 
benefit. The general effect of the fall in the value of silver, though 
it must soon operate, has not yet, therefore, begun; and it must be 
understood that the increased price of all agricultural products, which 
has been progressive for many years past, is due rather to intrinsic 
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causes, such as pressure of population, a greater foreign demand, 
briskness of trade, and increased facilities of communication. These 
causes have enhanced prices in the past, and the lessened value in 
the purchasing power of the rupee will tend to render prices still 
higher in the future. 

But again it has been urged as another argument—though, indeed, 
the facts of the case and its refutation lie in considerations that 
have been already placed before the reader—that the increasing area 
of land devoted to the cultivation of non-edible crops, such as oil- 
seeds and jute, has impoverished the country in regard to its food 
supply, and therefore made famines more frequent in their occur- 
rence, and more intense when they do occur. This statement is also 
untrue. It is not consistent with the fact that the food supply of 
India is still far more than sufficient for the support of the people. 
It is disproved by the fact that the wealth of the country has 
augmented in consequence of the cultivation of non-edible crops, and 
that the people are thereby better enabled to pay for food in periods 
of scarcity. For it is evident that motives of self-interest, and no 
other, have conduced to the greater cultivation of seeds and fibres ; 
that is to say, that it is the high profit derived from the sale of the 
jute fibre, for instance, that has diverted lands from rice to jute, and 
thrown into the market a commodity more valuable to the world at 
large, and more remunerative to the producers. Those provinces of 
the country where the cultivation of commercial staples has been 
most extended are proportionately the most prosperous. The cultiva- 
tion of oil-seeds, for example, has largely increased in Eastern Bengal, 
and the districts of this tract of country are the almost exclusive 
home of the jute-plant. But in no part of India has the material 
progress of the people been more conspicuous than it has been in this 
province. The testimony of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 
thus expressed on the subject in a recent speech at Calcutta. “I 
have,”’ he said, addressing an audience mostly composed of native 
gentlemen, 

‘*T have just returned from visiting the eastern districts, and I may say on 
this occasion, when my administration is only at the commencement, what I 
could not well say ata later period, without seeming to seek credit for the Govern- 
ment of which Iam the head. Great as was the progress which I knew had 
been made in the position of the cultivating classes, I was quite unprepared to 
find them occupying a position so different from that which I remembered them 
to occupy when I first came to the country (in 1852). They were then poor and 
oppressed, with little incentive to increase the productive powers of the soil. I 
find them now as prosperous, as independent, and as comfortable as the 
peasantry, I believe, of any country in the world; well fed, well clothed, free to 


enjoy the full benefit of their own labours, and able to hold their own and obtain 
prompt redress for any wrong.” 


It would be difficult to cite any stronger evidence; but the present 
writer may, perhaps, be permitted to corroborate, from his own know- 
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ledge, this testimony to the well-being of a peasantry who have of late 
years sacrificed to some extent the cultivation of food grains to that 
of non-edible crops, and who by so doing, far from impoverishing 
the country and inviting famine, bave done : much to render the occur- 
rence of famine within their own province impossible. 

The vast empire of India is thus a country sufficient within itself 
for its food supply. That it is self-sufficient and able to support its 
teeming population from its own resources is owing to the almost 
exclusively agricultural employment of its inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal source of the revenue of Government, and the principal means 
of subsistence of the people, are derived from the land. The most 
important occupation throughout the whole of India is the cultiva- 
tion of land; and of all kinds of cultivation the production of food 
grains assumes the foremost place. The common belief that identifies 
India above all things with the cultivation of the rice-plant is cor- 
rect. In many parts of India other food grains, such as maize or 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, millets, the jowar, ragee, and chumboo of 
Central and Southern India, gram, pease, and various pulses may 
supplant rice as the food grain locally consumed in the greatest 
quantity by the people; but rice is singular in this respect, that it is 
an article of universal consumption, both in the north and south, 
east and west, and among high and low, and it is actually cultivated 
far more widely and consumed far more generally than any other 
staple. In most places rice is the principal article of dict ; in some 
places it is the only food eaten, and pulse, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, 
and spices are only occasionally added to give the rice a relish. ‘The 
rice continent of the world is Asia, and in Asia British India is pre- 
eminent as the territory where rice cultivation most widely prospers, 
and where rice occupies a more important place even than wheat, 
and oats, and rye in Europe. 

At least three-fourths of the rice that finds its way into the export 
trade of the world are exported from British India. The. following 
statement has been prepared to illustrate the average exports and 


imports of the principal producing and consuming countries of the 
world :— 








Rick Exports rrom Imports INTO 
Tons. 
Tons. Tons. Tn: rs 
| United Kingdom, Europe, Aus- 

Bengal, about . - 500,000 | tralia, and America, about - 800,000 
Madras. A - 100,000 | China, ke. . . 820,000 
Burmah . 700,000 | Straits Settle ments, &e. ‘ - 100,000 
Total of British India 1,300,000 | Mauritius and Bourbon ‘ - 120,000 

5 Ceylon, &c. ° ‘ ‘ - 180,000 

— . ae : ° pr West Indies. . 40,000 
ce : ; : - 100, Arabian and Persian ‘Gulfs A 60,000 
Java. +» + + « «+ 40,000 | British India siete eet 180,000 
Miscellaneous . r . - 100,000 | Miscellaneous . = 90,000 





Total of sea exports + . . 1,840,000 Total of sea imports. . 1,840,000 
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These figures are of course only approximate, but it is believed 
that they fairly represent the extent and dimensions of the rice trade 
in an ordinary year. The export from British India to foreign 
countries is estimated at more than a million tons annually. Almost 
the whole of the English and European supply is derived from India, 
as well as all the rice sent to Ceylon, the Mauritius, the West Indies, 
and the Gulfs. The enormous importation into China is principally 
derived from the ports of the Indian Archipelago. 

The most important Indian export is from Calcutta. The whole 
of Bengal proper, or the great alluvial and deltaic plain between 
the Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, and the province of 
Orissa, or the alluvial territory between the hills and the sea con- 
necting Bengal with Madras—a level area of nearly one hundred 
thousand square miles, uninterrupted by a single hill, rich in black 
mould and of boundless reproductive fertility, subject to recurrent 
inundation, and enjoying natural facilities such as no other country 
in the world possesses for internal commerce and irrigation—con- 
stitute the great rice-producing area of Northern India. Bengal is 
one vast rice-field. In the autumn months the whole country seems 
sown with rice; the early crop stands thick and yellow on the high 
lands, while the lower grounds are waving with a wide and unbroken 
sea of green. The surplus produce of this area finds its way, 
generally speaking, to Calcutta. In a period of unique pressure 
such as the present the railway is used as a means of conveyance, but 
ordinarily it may be said that the whole of the supply of rice is 
brought down along river routes. These natural communications 
afford every facility for transport, and nowhere in all India is 
internal traffic more active than it is in Bengal when the rivers are 
full of water, when every river is turned into a highway for the 
country craft, every stream into a pathway, and every creek into a 
harbour for boats. 

From Burmah, too, there is a prodigious export of rice, exceeding 
even the surplus of Bengal in bulk. The amount of land under rice 
cultivation is increasing, and vast tracts have lately been reclaimed 
from waste by the Government embankments of the Irawaddy ; the 
population is augmenting rapidly, and the demand for rice for export 
is of progressive growth. The consumption is extending in England, 
on the Continent, and in America, and as long as Burmah can 
manage to supply rice at a profit at rates not much above those now 
existing, there seems little ground for apprehending any falling-off 
in the demand. Almost the whole of the Burmah rice goes to 
Europe. 

The quantity of rice that leaves Bengal for ports within British 
India is enormous, and forms in this respect a remarkable contrast to 
British Burmah. Nearly 150,000 tons go to Bombay, and some 
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30,000 or 40,000 tons go to Madras. Similarly Calcutta exports 
largely to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, to the Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, and the West Indies. Bengal rice finds its way wherever 
Bengal Coolies emigrate, and no other rice seems able to compete 
with it in the market. The English and European exports, on the 
contrary, are small, not exceeding 50,000 tons in the year, as against 
400,000 or 500,000 tons from Burmah. The reason that Burmah 
does not supply the rice-eating countries of the world is a simple one. 
Although the Burmese rice is consumed in great quantities, it is not 
largely in demand as an article of food. Burmese rice ordinarily 
sells in the London markets at from 8s. to 11s. per ewt. The highest 
prices reached do not exceed 12s. Good Bengal rice, however, 
commands 14s. to 18s. in the market, and good Carolina, which 
is the finest quality of rice, has sold at 35s. to 40s. per ewt. 
The quality of good Burmese rice is much inferior to the quality 
of good Bengal rice, and in comparison is usually considered 
‘unpalatable and rejected as food by rice-eating communities. 
Burmese rice is, in fact, comparatively a soft-grained rice of bad 
colour, and deteriorates in quality during a long sea journey. Even 
the best quality of rice exported to Europe from Burmah is soft- 
grained when compared with Bengal rice, and is less in demand for 
the table in England. The ordinary qualities will not, apparently, 
stand shipment to the Gulfs, or to the Mauritius or the West Indies. 
Ceylon can procure Burmah rice for its own consumption as easily as 
it can Bengal rice, but it invariably imports Bengal rice in prefer- 
ence. From their geographical vicinity, the Straits Settlements are 
naturally dependent on Burmah, Java, Siam, or Cochin China, and 
do not draw on Bengal. From similar considerations China draws 
on the more eastern ports of the Archipelago. But, excluding China 
and the Straits, it may be safely said that, as a general rule, the rice- 
eating communities of the world are dependent on the rice exports 
from Bengal for their sustenance, and that the enormous supplies of 
British Burmah are usually converted to other uses than food. The 
European imports from Burmah are consumed for the most part in 
the manufacture of spirits and starch, and in the numerous other 
manufactures in the composition of which rice forms an ingredient. 
tice is, in regard to India, the most important source of the coun- 
try’s food supply. It is rice, and rice almost exclusively, that during 
the past twelve months has been imported into Madras to feed the 
population of the famine tracts. Statistics are not available to show 
what the exact import has been, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
the supply cannot be less than five or six hundred thousand tons 
sent from Bengal alone. Besides this, the total exportation of rice 
from British India to foreign ports during the same period has 
amounted to as much as 990,000 tons. The trade with foreign 
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ports has thus been fully equal to the average, and the fact of the 
margin of reserve within Bengal being sufficient to meet the heavy 
and extraordinary demand from Madras and Bombay, shows in a 
conclusive manner the immense resources that India has to fall back 
upon in time of need. 

Of far inferior importance as a source of food in India, but com- 
paratively of even more importance as regards the contribution it 
may afford to the food supply of Great Britain, is the cultivation of 
Indian wheat. The consumption of rice in England as an article of 
food is never likely to be very much larger than it is at present. 
But it is otherwise in the case of wheat. Wheat is the staple of 
food in England, and not only does the number of consumers steadily 
increase, but the individual consumption increases also. Under the 
operation of the principles of free trade, the price of wheat has 
fallen, and the cultivation has diminished in England by one-fifth. 
Great Britain is therefore more and more dependent on foreign 
countries for its supply of bread, and especially for the supply neces- 
sary to meet the increased demand. This subject was ably discussed 
by Mr. James Caird in his recent address to the Social Science Con- 
egress at Aberdeen. It was stated that in a period of sixteen ycars 
before 1868 the average rate of consumption of wheat increased, each 
person having, during the first eight years, used 311 lbs. of wheat, 
and during the last eight years 355 lbs., or in the first period five 
bushels and one-tenth annually, and in the last five bushels and 
nine-tenths. In the first of these periods, from 1852 to 1860, 
232 lbs. of this were home-grown wheat, and 79 lbs. foreign. It was 
pointed out that these proportions had, during the last five years, 
undergone a great change and some increase. The home-grown 
wheat annually consumed by each person is now 158 lbs., and the 
foreign 183 lbs. This proportion has been affected by indifferent 
crops in England, but the tendency is plainly to an increase of 
imports. 

The cultivation of wheat is inconsiderable in Bengal proper. 
The bulk of the large traffic comes not from Bengal, but from the 
North-Western Provinces and Behar, and although the facts are 
registered in Calcutta, the consequences affect Northern India 
generally, and not Bengal particularly. Cawnpore is the principal 
exporting place, and it sends entirely by rail to Caleutta. In the 
Behar province, however, wheat is also an important food staple, 
and there is a large surplus production. Bhagulpore and Monghyr 
are the principal wheat-producing districts in the Lower Provinces, 
and then come Nuddea, Moorshedabad, and Maldah, where the lands 
are high and the cold-weather crops of more importance than is 
ordinarily the case in Bengal districts. The exportable produce of 
the Central Provinces is large, and capable of immense expansion : 
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the whole of this goes to Bombay. The wheat of the Punjaub is 
floated down the Indus and exported from Kurachee, and when a 
thorough system of railway communication is opened up, Kurachee 
will no doubt become a formidable rival to Bombay itself. Madras 
and Burmah can hardly be said to export any wheat. 

The increase observable in the wheat supply and the growth of 
the area under cultivation in the exporting districts have already 
been noticed in this paper. This increase is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the development of the resources of India. 
British India now comes third among the countries of the world 
that supply Great Britain with wheat. The imports of wheat into 
Great Britain from British India were, in 1872, 156,665 ewts.; in 
1873, 740,934; in 1874, 1,073,940; in 1875, 1,334,336; in 1876, 
3,287,236; and during the first nine months of the current year, 
4,226,627 ewts. 

The entire export of wheat to all foreign ports from Bengal and 
-Bombay separately is shown in the following comparative state- 
ment :— 


Bengal. Bombay. 

ewts. ewts. 
1874-75 5 776,825 
1875-76 yor 5 1,148,932 
1876-77 1,712,222 


These facts illustrate the expansion of the Indian wheat trade, and 
suggest the possibility of further increase. The degree of increase to 
be expected depends upon the profit made by the trade. The trade 
was formerly hampered by an export duty, and the repeal of 
this duty in January, 1873, is not one of the least of the benefits 
conferred on India by Lord Northbrook during his administra- 
tion. There are now no artificial restrictions on export, and the 
difference in the price of wheat in the producing and consuming 
territories, minus the cost of transit and freight, is the only measure 
of the profit enjoyed by those in the trade. The average price of 
wheat in the producing districts, undisturbed by any extraordinary 
stimulus, is now about two rupees per maund, or, to adopt an English 
standard of measurement and value, the current price of wheat in 
Agra or Jullundur is 24s. a quarter. In England the price of 
wheat during recent years has, as an average, been about 48s. a 
quarter. It must, therefore, be profitable to export Indian wheat 
so long as the cost of carriage does not double the value of the raw 
produce. Reducing quantities to tons, and the price of wheat being, 
so to speak, £5 12s. per ton in the plains of India, and £11 4s. per ton 
in England, the question of the amount of profit realisable by traders 
can be determined if we know the cost of the carriage of a ton of 
wheat, say from Cawnpore, the very centre of the Indian trade, to 
Liverpool or London, The following statement, which was pub- 
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lished in the supplement to the Gazette of India of the 26th May, 
1877, affords the necessary information on this subject :— 


Cost OF CARRYING INDIAN WuEaAT PER Ton To Lonpon Anp LivEeRPooL FROM CAWNPORE vid 
CatcuTTaA AND Bomnay, Oct. 30, 1876. 
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The rate of exchange is taken at what may be considered a reason- 
able rate of 1/8! to a rupee. The freightage by sea of course varies 
considerably, and at the present time, for instance, it is less than it 
was in 1876. At present the freight is less than £3 per ton from 
Calcutta to London through the Suez Canal. The cost of carriage 
by rail remains unaltered; it was reduced to its present rate in 
September, 1875. But the cost of carriage and freight combined, 
with a small allowance for insurance and other charges, cannot be 
set down as on an average less than £5 per ton. At an expenditure 
therefore of £10 12s. a ton of Cawnpore wheat can be landed in 
London or Liverpool, and there sold in the open market for £11 4s. 
This is a very small profit, a trifle less than six per cent., and it 
seems surprising that, with such unfavourable conditions, the trade 
should be so prosperous. But it shows also the soundness of the enter- 
prise, that without the lure of any excessive profit, it should have so 
steadily expanded. And in such a year as the present, when the 
price of wheat in England has increased from 48s. to 60s. per quarter, 
the gain in India is correspondingly large both to the producer and 
the exporting merchant. 

The wheat trade in the Presidency towns of India is in the hands 
of European merchants, who import their stocks from the interior by 
rail. It may be remarked that native traders do not as yet resort to 
the railway with the same confidence as Europeans. Merchandise, 
of which the bulk is considerable, such as rice, oil-seeds, jute, 
and salt, is for the most part financed for by native agents, and 
still ordinarily adheres to the old river routes. But wheat is peculiar 
in this respect, and the supply is mostly carried in long leads of 
railway to Bombay or Calcutta. Increased facilities of railway 
communication tend, therefore, in a very special degree to the 
development of the trade. Unfortunately, however, the trade has 
hitherto been harassed by difficulties in the way of transit. 

For many months of the present year along the whole length of 
the railways in Upper India, a distance of more than two thousand 
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miles, there were piles and stacks of grain at every railway station 
which the agents of the railway had no power to remove. The 
writer of this paper traversed the line from Calcutta to Bombay in 
July last, and at that time it was deplorable to see the stores of 
grain exposed to the vicissitudes of an Indian rainy season. Along 
the Great Indian Pensinsula line in particular, where the stations are 
not provided with traffic sheds, the grain sacks were exposed without 
any shelter to the elements. It is true that the present has been 
a year of pressure, and great allowances must be made; but 
under any circumstances it is not creditable to the management 
that the railways should be wholly unable to meet the strain of 
a temporary emergency. Again, it is said that the cost of railway 
carriage is still excessive. On this subject the governments of India, 
and especially the government of Bengal, have held a clear policy. 
It is obviously to the advantage of the country that a maximum of 
receipts should be sought for by carrying much traffic at low rates, 
instead of a smaller quantity at high rates, and the officers of Govern- 
ment have never lost an opportunity of pressing this view on the 
railway companies’ officers, but not always with success. This 
question is one of the many points of difference that have occasioned 
friction between the local governments of India and the railway 
companies. The mere fact, however, of such friction at all is detri- 
mental to efficiency, from whatever source it springs. It can only 
be put a stop to by amalgamation, and it is to be hoped that in the 
interests of the public the supreme Government will take advantage 
of the expiration of the first term of the leases of the several com- 
panies, and give the necessary notice of its intention to purchase the 
lines for Government on the terms specified in the contract. Not 
until this is done can the question of traffic rates be settled, but in 
the meantime it is satisfactory to know that the principle of redue- 
tion has been established. 

It should be added that in other respects the Executive authori- 
ties in India have exerted themselves to encourage the wheat trade 
of the country. The extension of the railway system in Rajpootana 
and the Punjaub has been designed with special reference to the easier 
transport of food grains. The construction of a railway from Nag- 
pore in the Central Provinces, through the Raipore and Chattis- 
gurh country, to provide an outlet for the enormous stock of wheat 
now produced in that tract, and allowed to accumulate and spoil 
there, because there are no means of removing it at remuncrative 
rates to places where it is wanted, has been strongly urged, and will 
probably be carried out; while another scheme has recently been 
set on foot for connecting Calcutta with the valley of the Mahanuddy 
River, and thus tapping the vast and, at present, superfluous wheat 
plains of Sumbhulpore. The advantage of feeder roads to railway 
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stations is fully acknowledged, and all possible steps are taken to 
open them out, and to secure their maintenance in proper condition. 
The most detailed information regarding wheat cultivation is now 
being collected. And in order further to promote the trade by direct 
assistance, and so obviate the charge of faulty consignments some- 
times brought by English importers against Indian shippers of 
wheat, the authorities throughout India have recently been instructed 
to warn all those interested in the trade of the necessity of keeping 
the grain clean and of avoiding adulteration and the admixture of 
other grains with wheat. 

The food resources of India other than rice and wheat need not be 
described in this paper. The cultivation and consumption in India 
is immense, but there is next to no export from the country, and 
comparatively little local and internal trade. There is a small 
export of gram, pulse, and oats to the Mauritius. 

But it is rice and wheat—especially rice—that are the great food 
staples of the country, and these have been shown to grow in 
abundance, and in such profusion as not only to supply food over 
and above the ordinary requirements of the people, but also to make 
good the deficiencies created by a local failure of the harvest, and at 
the same time to furnish exports on a large scale for the susten- 
ance of foreign countries. And all this surplus of food has been 
shown to be co-existent with a progressive improvement in the 
material condition of the peasantry, a general exploitation of the 
resources of the country, and, sooth to say, with a constant recurrence 
of famine in one part of India or another. It is certain that 
famines are now of frequent occurrence, and it appears almost certain 
that famines are of more frequent occurrence now than formerly. 
Yet, if this is so, it must be admitted that the reasons of their 
greater frequency are not clear, and they are not made apparent by 
any considerations adduced in this paper. An increase of material 
and commercial prosperity appears to be hardly consistent with a 
more frequent failure of crops, and consequent famine and deaths 
from starvation. The causes of famine are complex and various ; 
some are natural, some artificial; it is possible to get rid of some, 
and it is impossible to avoid others. Both for the people of the 
country and the Government it is of equal importance that these 
causes should be accurately ascertained, that there should remain no 
scintilla of doubt as to whether famines are really of commoner 
occurrence than they used to be, and, if they are really more 
‘common, why they should be so. It is to be hoped, and it may be 
expected, that the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
thoroughly into famines in India will be among the earliest of 
the actions of the approaching session. 


Il. J. 8S. Corron. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THosE who have held that the Ottoman Power, like the Southern 
Confederacy, is only a shell, may now expect others to begin to 
agree with them. During the night of the 18th of November the 
Russians fought their way into Kars, took fortress and town, and 
ten thousand prisoners. What the effect will be upon the fighting 
humour of the Turkish people and government it is difficult to 
predict, but there is no reason to doubt that a crushing and un- 
expected defeat will eventually have the same effect upon Turks as 
crushing defeats have always had upon other people. The Turk of 
English partisans, who will die but never surrender and never ask 
quarter, is a myth. He is presumably like any other semi-bar- 
barian. We hear loud panegyrics on his indomitable bravery, 
though true bravery is not usually associated in our minds with the 
torture and murder of wounded prisoners and the mutilation of 
dead foes. But if the Turkish soldier were a hundred times braver 
than he is, the Ottoman government will still, sooner or later, have 
to yield before defeat, just as it would have been forced to yield 
before the coercion which England and Austria might have joined 
in exerting upon it a year ago. 

That the fall of Kars should have stimulated talk about the terms 
of peace is natural, but it is difficult to believe that the Czar will con- 
sider his success sufficiently decisive until he has at least crossed the 
Balkans in triumph. It would not be wonderful, nor particularly 
discreditable, if the Czar insisted on making peace in Constantinople 
itself. People who expect him to retire without definitely punishing 
the Ottoman government, and stamping the punishment in plain 
characters, are as unreasonable as those who seven years since 
insisted that after Sedan the Germans ought to have peaceably 
marched home again without another word said. 

it is a painful thing for an Englishman who loves the honour 
and great name of his land to have to say, but it is a satisfaction to 
think that the English government will have no decisive part in 
saying what shall or shall not be the terms of ultimate settlement. 
And why is this? Because, so far as outside observers can judge, 
their curious lack of aims that are definite and yet possible, com- 
bining with their curious want of flexibility and fertility of political 
resource, seem to be putting the English government effectually out 
of court. So far as observers can judge, they still hanker after a 
restoration of the Ottoman Empire to the status quo, or to some- 
thing as near the sfatus quo as possible—and this with the Russians 
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rapidly becoming masters of Armenia. We have no sign that Lord 
Beaconsfield discerns the all-important truth that, whether England 
likes it or not, the Ottoman Empire can never again be put back to 
the place in which the Crimean War left her. No other power 
dreams of a pacification on that basis, and consequently the English 
government stands at this moment isolated, mute, sullen, null— 
hated by Russia, not loved and not listened to by Turkey, not trusted 
by Austria, and no longer seriously regarded by Germany, the one 
power with whom, supposing that it was our business to act at all, 
we might have acted cordially from the beginning. That is where 
we are left, and considering the temper of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech 
at the Guildhall, and the temper of the people who cheered him as 
they had cheered Sanger’s circus-horses and the two sham Nubians 
and the other buffooneries of the day, we can only be glad that 
dngland under its present rulers is no dictator in Europe. 
Denounce Russia, if you must, and as much as you please, but is dis- 
like and denunciation of Russia a sufficient programme with which to 
enter a Congress for settling the Eastern Question, the day after 
Russia has won her final victory in the field? Will adogged blind- 
ness to the collapse of the Porte help your plenipotentiary to a policy ? 
If we think of the enormous practical difficulties that must attend 
any possible pacification—difficulties not arising from Russian hypo- 
crisy or German craft, but from the radical conditions of the problem 
itself—there is surely something pitiable in barren jeers against the 
Czar’s. philanthropy and in all the childish rancour of Turcophil and 
Russophobe, and the persistent fanning of a flame of useless and 
meaningless animosities. What is it that they want? Turkish 
independence and integrity ? But that is impossible. Turkey must 
come out of the struggle shorn both of strength and territory. The 
struggle, long or short, will not end until that result, greater or 
smaller, isassured. England cannot prevent it. Would it not then 
be more self-respecting, more worthy of those who seek to lead and 
represent a great nation, to discuss soberly what solutions are possible 
under the circumstances, instead of fuming and raging on behalf of 
a cause which isnot only the wrong, but the beaten cause ? Assume, 
for a change, that the British Empire docs not hang upon Erzeroum. 
Look at the Eastern Question for a day or two, as a huge and intri- 
cate European difliculty, not merely asa black conspiracy for the 
destruction of England. Sympathise as ardently as you choose with 
the fine fellows who light fires under the stomachs of wounded 
enemies, only remember that what awaits us is apiece of hard diplo- 
matic business, in which if England refuses to open her eyes to the 
work that is to be done, she will simply be left out of account, either 
for good or for evil, and this will be the doing of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who having taken the wrong side has stuck to it with barren obstinacy 


~ 
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after it has become clear that he can do nothing for it, and that it 
leads nowhere. 

We have spoken of Germany. The German panic that we 
ventured to predict last month seems likely to be upon us sooner 
than might have been expected. The busy journalists who have 
hitherto failed egregiously in rousing a public opinion that might 
have embroiled us with Russia, are now blowing hard upon the 
embers of suspicion that were first kindled against Germany seven 
yearsago. Some of them indeed, with a frenzy that is truly heroic, 
seem to be inviting us immediately to declare war against Russia, 
Germany, and Italy, all at once and without anally! This, with 
our trade getting worse every day! The foolish and inappropriate 
utterances of Sir Fitzroy Kelly to a Lord Mayor who seems a 
very proper person to be the recipient of such sagacious con- 
fidences, were a fair type of the nonsense that will pass muster in a 
country where every reader of a fiery penny paper thinks himself a 
match in diplomatic penetration and knowledge for Bismarck and 
Gortschakoff. The theory at the base of a German panic is that 
Prince Bismarck is inspired by the vast ambition of the first 
Bonaparte, and is at the head of a nation as little scrupulous and as 
ambitious as himself; that Germany is not only the greatest military 
power in Europe, but intends to be one of the great naval powers 
also; that in order to reach this nefarious end, as well as for other 
reasons of a more immediate kind connected with the possibility 
of a war with France, she designs to make herself, more or less 
directly, mistress of the two small countries that lie opposite 
to our eastern ports. Now nobody denies that this looks plausible 
enough on paper; nobody denies that it is possible, like so many 
other things that will never be. But then the readiness to mistake 
every plausible possibility for an actuality is one of the best known 
infirmities of the human mind, and it is at the root of the most mis- 
chievous errors in the political and intellectual history of the race. 
It is true that German diplomacy has been the most restless in 
Europe since the close of the French war. It is perhaps true that 
Germany did little to prevent Russia from crippling herself by a 
war with Turkey. Who knows for certain? Foreign statesmen 
are not in the habit of taking interviewers into their confidence, and 
the real business of the relations between Russia, Austria, and 
Germany has been transacted privately among the three Emperors 
and the three Chancellors themselves. The Russians, no doubt, 
believe that Bismarck has been a secret mischief-maker, but then 
Russians do not love the new Empire which replaces the petty states 
over whom Nicholas had for so many years played dictator. What- 
ever may be the rest of the truth about German action in Eastern 
affuirs, the least probable thing is that Prince Bismarck has acted 
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with ill-will towards England. On this point Mr. Grant Duff spoke 
some time ago with excellent sense:— 

“T have not been one of those,” he said, “who have taken the 
harshest view of the doings of the Government in all this matter. 
But there is one thing in their proceedings which I cannot under- 
stand, and that is their distrust of Germany. Now it seems to me 
that, in this Eastern imbroglio the policy of Germany has not only 
been to act if possible with England, but that it could not have been 
otherwise. I feel confident that, if the English Government had 
made up its mind to almost any course whatever in the East, 
Germany would have backed her with all her strength, but, the 
English Government not having made up its mind to anything, 
how could Germany have done aught but preserve towards Russia a 
benevolent neutrality? Both the past and the future absolutely 
commanded this policy. A firm calculation of the conditions under 
which he is acting ought to convince the most cautious of the pro- 
bability of that being the fact, which most certainly is the fact, that 
Prince Bismark has now nothing more at heart than to act with 
England. But some one may ask, Why, if youare right in thinking 
that Bismarck is more than willing to hold with England, do we 
hear so much of the alliance of the three Emperors—which looks 
as if he were holding with Russia? I ask in reply, How, in the 
name of wonder, can you support the policy of those who do not 
know their own minds? What policy has the English Government 
had in all this Eastern Question that could be put into an intel- 
ligible sentence, until, at length, last May, they got to the formula 
of absolute neutrality? Well, but Prince Bismarck has supported 
the policy of absolute neutrality. As to what next and next, has 
the Government ever given the smallest hint of what it wished or 
hoped, and how, in the absence of any such hint, could the ablest or 
most willing friend do more than he has done?” 

The only explanation of the distrust of Germany imputed to such 
a man as Lord Salisbury is perhaps of this kind. Lord Salisbury 
had probably given as little close, accurate, and personal attention 
to the affairs of foreign nations, as most of our other politicians are 
in the habit of giving. Heis believed to have had no relations of any 
kind with leading or well-informed men in other countries. If he 
had been compelled off-hand to write papers about Russia, or Germany, 
or even France, his papers would have been as ingenuous as those of 
the editor of the Figaro when he is telling Parisians what England is 
like. We do not mean that this was specially discreditable to Lord 
Salisbury. For we will undertake to say, for example, that the dis- 
patches from the great English hotel in the Rue du Faubourg Saint 
Honoré since the suppression of the Commune have exhibited as abso- 
lute an ignorance of the drift of the real forces and the real men in 
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France, as if they had been written from the Vatican. Our embassies, 
with one notable exception, are a great deal too genteel to study 
social forces and real leaders as distinguished from the chatter of 
chanceries ; and it is notorious that the foreign office, whether under 
Lord Hammond, Lord Tenterden, or anybody else, positively hugs 
its own ignorance, improvidence, and airy self-sufficiency. Well, 
then Lord Salisbury, neither better nor worse than the rest, when 
he went on his pilgrimage found Europe haunted by what would 
strike the mind of an English country gentleman as a company of 
brigands and bandits. East of the Rhine he found Governments 
who know what it is to feel the grinding terrors of a crisis of life 
and death. Perhaps the Viceroy of India at the height of a Mutiny 
might be able to realise the experiences through which Bismarck 
aud Francis Joseph and Andrassy have gone, and through which 
they and the Czar and Prince Gortschakoff are going at this 
moment. Theirs are not the easy agitations of Public Worship 
Acts and Duties on Cotton Imports—but how to keep body and 
soul together, how to prevent themselves from being rent in pieces, 
how to prepare against the very ground under their fect opening 
and swallowing them up. To a plain-dealer of Quarter Sessions 
all this must have been as the red and lurid air of the bottomless 
pit. It is little wonder if the greatest genius in the band figured as 
the personage most to be dreaded. 

But what has England to dread from Germany? If Germany 
makes a position for herself in Belgium, will that make her a danger 
to England? No, because in the first place she has no navy to speak 
of ; second, she is not likely to have one in a hurry; and third, 
she will have France to deal with. Ah, we are warned, but there 
may be an alliance between France and Germany. Not impossible, 
though prodigiously improbable. But let us imagine with what 
countenance would M. Gambetta get up and announce the friendly 
relations which he was glad to recognise as having sprung up 
between two countries which ought to be good neighbours, had 
common interests, etc., etc.—friendly relations based on what? On 
the semi-annexation of Belgium by Germany! Never has the 
insanity of panic-mongering ingenuity been more brilliant. Nay, 
we will make our restless friends a present of a better scare than 
that. If there is ever an alliance between the French Republic 
and the German Empire in Prince Bismarck’s life-time, it will 
be an unholy alliance based on the seizure of Holland by Germany, 
and of Belgium by France. 


Let us turn to our own affairs for a while. The fierce struggle in 
France—which is dealt with by an able hand elsewhere in these 
pages—does not blind provident politicians to the approach within a 
moderately near time of a modest struggle of our own at home. 
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During the month the representatives of different sections of 
Liberalism have taken various opportunities of showing what 
improvements in legislation they expect more or less closely to 
follow the next general election. Mr. Bright not many months ago 
in a splenetic moment discouraged all political programmes, and 
urged us to be content with one measure at once. That measure 
was to be the equalisation of the county with the borough franchise. 
But at Rochdale the other day (Nov. 7) Mr. Bright had come round 
to a better mind. He may have seen in the interval that the 
popular interest in the extension of the franchise is moderate. The 
Liberal portion of the constituencies have made up their minds tha 
the admission of the labourers, of the miners, and above all of the 
population of the counties and the surburban fringe of the great 
urban boroughs, on the same terms as the inhabitants of boroughs, is 
right, wise, and inevitable. There is unanimity, but not enthusiasm. 
When the immense interests that are involved in some possible 
schemes of redistribution are fully understood, we shall expect to see 
the great boroughs almost as keenly excited as they have ever been 
in any previous march in the long campaign of parliamentary reform. 
There are obvious dangers ahead in the next settlement. For one 
thing, the Conservatives may take it in hand, and make our last 
state worse than the first. For another thing, if Liberals take it in 
hand, there are enemies in the camp,—not only honest and out- 
spoken men like Mr. Lowe or Mr. Goschen, who object to any 
change at all—but men like Mr. Forster, who by his timidity of 
temperament, and his morbid eagerness to be more conciliatory to 
his adversaries than to his friends, will favour some scheme of redis- 
tribution that by various devices of check and balance will take away 
from the great towns with one hand what is given to them with the 
other. Everybody knows another difficulty that awaits a Liberal 
ministry on the question. Supposing the tide to turn at the next 
election—as sharp-sighted observers expect—and to give a smallish 
majority to Lord Hartington, this majority would became smaller 
to an inconvenient degree by the subtraction from it of the repre- 
sentatives of boroughs that appeared in the unwelcome schedule of 
extinction or absorption. 

Whatever may be done in this way, it is becoming daily more 
clear that the political public is not to be stirred by parliamentary 
reform alone, but is curious to see what lies behind parliamentary, 
reform. If people are not deterred by Mr. Lowe’s apprehensions, 
neither are they fired by Mr. Gladstone’s metaphysical and abstract 
hopes. They are not afraid, nor are they excitedly sanguine. For 
once, parliamentary reform takes its place by the side of other 
political improvements, and no longer as a condition precedent. 
But it is hardly possible for anyone with a spark of the spirit of 
political improvement in his composition not to see that there is 
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a list of things to be done, which the convenience of the country 
demands, and for which the intelligence of the country is perfectly 
ripe. 

Mr. Bright, as we have said, abandons his repugnance to pro- 
grammes. With good heart he furnishes the outline of a very fair 
scheme of work for perhaps more than one Liberal parliament. 
Besides his familiar gibes at the Establishment, and what ought to 
prove a weighty sentence about the disorder in the administration 
of the law, he invited his townsmen at Rochdale to consider the 
inexpediency of a set of artificial arrangements, expressly sanctioned 
by law, by which half the number of persons present at the 
meeting he was addressing would represent the owners of one- 
third of the whole land of the United Kingdom. He reminded 
them what ownership means, besides mere enjoyment of money- 
rents; and how “this great power over the land and over those 
dependent on it, is a power which is always at work, which is 
solid, and requires almost no canvassing, and which brings constant 
and unceasing pressure upon the politics of the kingdom.” Mr. 
Chamberlain urged the same question upon the same audience with 
more detail. Apart ftom the more widespread and general draw- 
backs of a land-system under which the nominal owner of land has, 
on the largest estates in the country, so little incitement and very 
often so little power or opportunity to discharge the duties of an 
owner, Mr. Chamberlain made some highly important remarks on a 
part of the same question, on which his personal experience makes 
him a powerful authority :— 

“T venture to say that any one who has had large experience, 
whether as a member of a Town Council or of a School Board, or any 
other local authority, will tell you that one of the greatest hindrances 
to all sanitary work, to all civic improvements, is the difficulty 
and the cost of obtaining land for public improvements. In 
many cases, when a Corporation is disposed to exercise the general 
powers it possesses for the good of its inhabitants, it has to go to 
Parliament to obtain what is called a private Act. In that process 
the Corporation flings away many thousands of pounds, and perhaps 
after all it is unsuccessful. I might tell you of a glaring case, the 
case of the Birmingham Corporation. A sewage Bill, which was 
prepared with great consideration for a work that was absolutely 
necessary for the health and comfort of the borough, and which, 
after having passed the ordeal of a committee of the House of 
Commons, was afterwards rejected upon the third reading, owing to 
the personal influence of two members of the House—one of them at 
the present moment a member of the Conservative Government— 
who, having exhausted their legal powers of opposition upon the 
committee, uscd their position as members of the Legislature to 
ensure the rejection of a Bill in which they had a pecuniary interest. 
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But even when you have got your Act, the matter does not stop 
there. You may be forced to arbitration with the certainty that you 
will have to pay very much more than the property is worth, and 
with the risk of loss which is enough to daunt the wealthiest Corpo- 
ration. I have heard of the case of a neighbouring borough which 
has been almost ruined in its finances by the enormous prices it has — 
had to pay for land. I know a case in which land worth at the 
utmost £10 per yard, and required by a corporation for an important 
street improvement, cost, with the expenses of arbitration, £90 per 
yard. I have been told that four of the greatest landholders in 
London refused absolutely to allow their agents to treat for the 
acquisition of any sites by the School Board of London, and they left 
the Board to its powers of compulsory purchase with the certainty 
under these circumstances that they will obtain a great deal more 
thau their property is worth. The development of a town and its 
institutions is frequently checked in consequence, and it is not too 
much to say that the comfort, health, happiness, and even the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of our people are sacrificed to the rapacity 
of a few landed proprietors. I think it would be only fair that 
Parliament should declare the purpose for which, and the condi- 
tions under which, it will enable the corporations to hold land, 
and having done that, that corporations should be permitted, with- 
out the necessity of going for separate Acts of Parliament, to 
obtain such land at its fair market value, which should be ascertained 
by an efficient and impartial arbitrator, holding his court locally like 
judges of assize.” 

The commercial Conservatives must see the expediency of such a 
change as clearly as Mr. Chamberlain himself. Yet we may be sure 
that there is extremely little likelihood either of their converting the 
territorial Conservatives to so rational and civic a view, or of their 
leaving the rest of the party upon it. The fact, however, that their 
sympathy is on his side, will some day help a Liberal minister in 
carrying a strong measure in this direction. 

As we have said, Mr. Bright pointed one weighty sentence at the 
law. The laws of this country, he said, in their complexity, in their 
entanglement, in their costliness, are a disgrace to a civilised people. 

3ut this is not all. It is not merely that the laws of England are 
themselves a “ tortuous and ungodly jumble.” The disgrace is that 
we cannot get them administered. Such an incident as happened a 
few days ago, when a woman was described by the judge as having 
undergone a longer imprisonment while awaiting her trial than she 
would have deserved by way of actual sentence after conviction, is 
nothing short of barbarous, and a detestable scandal. There are in 
the Equity division about four times as many cases as the judges 
can by any possibility hear. In the other division things are still 
worse. Consider the amount of property which is presumably at 
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stake in these causes, and the proportionate injury that is done by 
the delay to business, to say nothing of the injury to the mental 
comfort of the parties in the causes. It is almost beyond belief 
that such disorder should be endured for a month in the greatest 
commercial country in the world. 

Some philosophers think that a government in modern times 
should do nothing but preserve the peace and make people keep 
their contracts. Even those who think this bald limitation of the 
function of government rather excessive, or even downright bad 
doctrine, would still very willingly admit that the good administra- 
tion of the law of the land stands at the head and front of all other 
duties of governments. Yet this is just the duty for discharging 
which the existing provision and arrangements are most shamefully 
and avowedly inadequate. And this is exactly one of those matters 
which a Conservative government might have been most reasonably 
expected to set right, because its improvement involves an in- 
creased expenditure — which Conservatives usually incur without 
fear and without odium—because it does not assail any of these 
classes and interests which Lord Beaconsfield is so naturally proud 
of making comfortable, and because nothing can be so conservative 
in its tendency as measures that make people better contented with 
the law and its officers. Nobody doubts Lord Cairnes’s ability, or 
his willingness in a general way to clothe Justice with more decent 
robes than the patched and ragged garment that now serves her. 
But somehow Conservatives seem to find a difficulty in making even 
such improvements as they might wisely and consistently make. 
Even when they might act, they do not get beyond make-believe 
action. Their feet are shod with lead. This is the unhappy neces- 
sity of the very doctrine and temperament that make a Conservative. 

If there are these immense fields of action in land reform and law 
reform, in which every lover of good government sees that there is 
useful work to be done, it is impossible not to perceive that an increas- 
ing number of persons in the political world are becoming alive to the 
incompatibility between a State establishment of religion and the 
whole spirit of modern government. Lord Beaconsfield said, a week 
or two since, that it was impossible to get six men to come together 
to discuss a political grievance. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vastest halls in the great towns of the north of England have been 
recently crowded to the roof with eager audiences bent on dis- 
establishment. Even the keen and vehement discussion upon Lord 
Hartington’s words at Glasgow (Noy. 6th) shows, whatever Lord 
Hartington may or may not have meant, how sensitive public 
attention is to every breath on the subject. People would be far 
less ardent in proving that the Liberal leader could not possibly 
have meant to bring disestablishment within the sphere of practical 
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politics, unless their alarms had made them aware that disestablish- 
ment is well within that sphere already. Lord Hartington’s words 
were as far as possible from being those of a party man seeking to 
re-unite his followers, whistling for a wind, or doing anything else 
in the way of Taper and Tadpole. They were the criticism of cool 
and blunt common-sense :— 

JT do not intend to take up your time in answering that point 
[the Burials Bill], but we come to a legislative performance of the 
Conservative party which raises still more difficult and perilous 
questions. The Public Worship Act, passed with the assistance of 
the Conservative Government, involved the relations between the 
State and the Church. That circumscribed, no doubt greatly in 
accordance with the wishes and desires of the vast majority of the 
people of England—but yet it did circumscribe—the liberty of the 
Established Church with regard to their practice in religious worship, 
and thereby it did something to take away, in the opinion of many, 
one of the greatest advantages and merits of the Established Church 
of England, viz., its wide and comprehensive character.” 

Is not this strictly true? At present the Public Worship Act 
looks a grotesque failure, but it is not likely to remain so, and its 
intention and purport was undoubtedly to set new limits to that very 
comprehension which is the one merit that an establishment can 
have in these times of irrepressible movement and variety in opinion. 
Who can deny that the Public Worship Act raised, and keeps alive, 
the “difficult and perilous question”? And who can deny that the 
Scotch Patronage Act—whether a prudent and liberal measure, as the 
Duke of Argyll contends, or not—was, as Lord Hartington said, “a 
step towards disestablishment, because it weakened the connection 
of the Church, it weakened the tie which bound the Church to the 
State and the public, as represented by patronage.” All this is 
exactly what would be said by any neutral outsider, who looks at 
things with a certain breadth. Lord Hartington deprecates agitation 
for disestablishment in Scotland, but he “will be no party to an 
attempt to repress discussion.” He will not oppose disestablishment 
in Scotland merely because some persons apprehend that this must 
be the signal for disestablishment in England. It has long been 
recognised as one of Lord Hartington’s characteristics, that he 
understates his own willingness to advance, and that his word is 
always less cordial than his act. The advocates of Scotch dis- 
establishment now know that they can count upon him. An acute 
Scotch critic thus sums up the effect of what Lord Hartington has 
said :— 

“No Parliamentary election now takes place without the candi- 
date having to face the question, and while a large portion of the 
Liberal members are pronounced advocates of a disestablishment 
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policy, there is not a single one, with the exception perhaps of one 
member—whose seat, it is understood, is about as good as lost to 
him on account of his attitude on this subject—who has not declared 
his readiness to vote for disestablishment when the leaders of the 
party propose it. Lord Hartington’s remarks will give a decided 
fillip to the movement, and not improbably make it impossible for 
any Liberal to obtain a seat henceforth without giving a pretty 
distinct pledge to vote for the reform at once. This may improve 
the chances of Conservative candidates for a time; but if so, it will 
only be for a short time.” 

As to what Lord Hartington said of the English question, it 
would be childish to exaggerate its significance. Nor is exaggeration 
at all necessary to keep our spirits up. Lord Hartington holds that 
true Whig theory of government, which has done so much to keep 
England out of violent revolution. The born Whig keeps no surly 
dog answering to the name of Conscience or Quaker Ancestor 
chained up in the back yard, to let loose on any modest Dissenter 
or Rationalist who comes to the House with his little bill. The 
Whig theory is that, whatever the majority of the nation really 
wants that the majority must have. What Lord Hartington says 
about English disestablishment is exactly what might be expected. 

“ That question, in my opinion,” he said, “is not one of the prac- 
tical politics of the day. It is one of such vast magnitude that, in 
my opinion, many far more able and far bolder than myself will be 
at the head of the Liberal party of the House of Commons, and will 
turn away from the tremendous difficulties that are raised by that 
Act.” 

This, however, is matter of opinion, and in uttering this, Lord 
Hartington invites or provokes discussion of the point. What 
he shows is, that the matter is much in his mind, and the effect of 
what he has said will be to bring it much into the minds of others, 
and the effect of that again will precisely be to bring the question 
more and more into the practical politics of the day. Nobody in the 
world thinks that the Disestablishment Act will pass in a couple of 
years or so. It is not practical politics in that sense. But it is 
emphatically practical politics in the sense of being the one political 
question in home affairs to which the most serious minds of the 
country on both sides are giving a hundred times more absorbed 
attention than they give to any other. 

November 26, 1877. 
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Erratum.—In Mr. Lowe’s article of last month, Lord Blachford’s paper was referred 
to as having appeared in the Contemporary Review. It appeared in the XJX¢h Century. 
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